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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS, 

J2t:c€7n Jij PubUVied. 


T. 

TlTli: ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA. 

itlK EXGLISir IM WKSTKRN INDIA; l.eing*he Early History of 
tJie I'Actopy at Surat, of Bombay, kc. By PiiiLii* Andukson, A.M. 
Secon«.l I'Mitiun, Revised. Evo, cloth. Trice Ks. 8-12. 

“ nuTOHi, ?in<l amusing, this volume JescriJtcs, from oM luannscripts 

.'isi.l DlifAtiirc Ijooics, {.f:o life of F.n 'lisli merehnnts in au I milaii factory. It con- 
t III os fio'sh UToi uitnisiii,^ prossip, all bearing ou events and characters of histori- 
cal importance.” — Alhcmi mu. 

'• A bouU of i>evmaucTit Viihio.’*--6’i<virtfoi/i. 


H... 

INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

HfSTOUY OE THE SUTTRESSION OF INFANTICIDE IN WEST- 
ERN INDIA, unilfti' the direction of the Government of Bombay; iri.- 
clioling Notices of the Provinces and Tribes in which the practice has 
provaiicfl. By ,Ioji.v \Vilson, D.D., F.K.S., llonoiiiry Tresident of the 
Bon»bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ac. I vol. Svo. Trice Rs. G, 

“ ’I'lto ;jnhst;iiico of ilvis woi k Ls exact as Well h 3 copioc.s Dr. Wilson's voliitna 

cojitaiiiH a luminoiw exposition of the wholo subject, which it e:k'aiainos from 
every point of view," — JJluinj^uia. " 

“ A full and able* Idstory of what, ha** been done, and is being done, for The 
.^u}>pnssi'jit oj Infaiilicidc iii Wcsl-.n!, Itiiliay — Exar.iinct'. 

't he book should bo read by every frioud of luifla ;iu-l of its education Wo 

invitu siitL'iiiion to it ; and think it a favorable circumstance that it sliould make 
its appearance under tJio*auspi<’es of tho liuinbay tiovernment. It is wtdl cal- 
ciilaicil to proinoto llio great objects whudi the advocates o|[ secular nu'.l of Chris- 
t.au education have in conuiioii.’*-'i>(?Aony Quarterly Ikvicie. 

III. 

I.ORD METCALFE'S PAPERS. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE TAPERS OF LORD METCALFE, late 
Governor 'General of India, G-»vernor of Jamaica, and Governor 'General 


of Canada. Edited by JoHJff tViLLiAM Kaye. 8vo, cloth. Trice 

B*. 10. 

** An ©xcelleot sequel to the 'Life,* and worthy of attentive perns a 1 The 

interest iu the events that gave rise to these despatches has passed away, but the 
ciilin sagacity, the candour, the disinterestedness, the high and honorable spirit 
which they Iireathe, are for all time.” — Athmmnn. 

“ Essential to n complete record of tlic pnldip life of this distiiitfuished states- 
man Our only rcgiet is, th.at the work is compris-ed in a single volume, ’ — 

CulcuUa RivUiQ. 


IV. 

CUNNINGHAM ON THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS 
OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central India. 

By Major Cunningham. 1 voj. 8vo, 33 Tlntes. Trice Ks. IS-I J, 

“ Of the Topes openetl in various part.s of India, none haw yicMM fo rich a 
harvest of important information as these of Uliilsa, oi'ciicd by Major ('iiiiiiiii!'' 
ham and Idout. Maiscy ; and which are described, with an abnml.inrc* of luglih 
curious graphic ill us U^t ions, in this most interesting buok.” — .J'.rujiiniei'. 

“ The work of Major runnlnghaiu coiilain.s nmcli that is CM iglnal, .ami prese-ves 
the results i»f very important investigations. The variety of vcprcscnlations iu 
b.a.s- relief is tinusually large. Not only are rt-ligim.s and miluaF V pagoajil.s, < e»v- 
monies, and battles depicted, hut domestic scenes of a highly inleiesling <:!jata< - 
ui-’'-—A(he}iaum. 

V. 

ERSKTNE'S HISTORY OF INDIA. 

HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER THE TWO FI liST SOVEREIGNS 

OF THE HOUSE OF TAIMIIR : BABER AND liUMAVGN. 

By William Euskine, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Trice Us. 20. 

“The title of Mr. Krskine’s work liardly does justreo to !ho wide .-^rope it 
emhnices. An Introduction of seventy-. seven page.s gi\*-.s ns the clearest ai.d me.t 
aiithcritic view ever .sHhrnitte<l to the public, of the nations aud tribe.« tiuit, undfc 
1 the <lcnoialnation of yVtrftfsr, o<rcM[»y the wide expan.se of count i-y bedweett 
Himalaya Mountain-s, the Oxus, the* Caspian, and tlie I'hixine, extending ns l:u- us 
the Indian Ocean. Tho body of tho work abounds in origin '1 Incideuis and anee 
dotes illustrntivo of the character and inarmer.s <tf tho eonquoisTs mul cominotod. 
ft/r. trskine’s History i.s not uinero skilful couipilatioji, like most other Oj ientftl 
Histories written by Kuropeau scholars ; on the contrary, tins faitlifui and 
“liighly instructed Author derives his infornifiti.in from tho fountain-head:; cf 
Per.siaii, Turkish, and Indian story, with n.s much oru lition. i-:irc. and ft Jeiity 
as Gibbon displayed iu drawing his from the ancient ami model n languaso'". of 
Europe.” — K.vamiTier. « 


VI 

ROYLE ON FIBROUS UT.ANTS. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA Frr'ED FOR CORDAGE, 
CI.OTHINO. AND TAPER. By Dr. J. Fouies Royi.e. Svd, duib. 
Price Rs. 7-8. 

“ A book demanding the study alike of the tnamsfarturcr ami the .statesman " — 
Alhencuim. 



“ Iri this voluino Pr. Uoyle has brought togetlior a vast, amount of intbrmation 
hitherto .sratterod through tho works <»f many authors, buried in official Reports, 
or collected by the pei vsonal observations of himself and his Indian correspon- 
dents. He has thus rendered a. most seasonable service to the Knglish public by 
poiutijig out iiioxliaiistihle sources for the supply of fibrous mat-crials, and a not 
less import ant ono to th»; Kast India Company, from whose vast dominions 
he shows that fibres of every quality maybe abundaii. y obtaiued /* — Edinburgh 

UciHCU-, 

VII. 

LAURIE’S PEGU. 

PKCjU : A Narrative of the Concluding Operations of the Second Bur- 
mese War, being a Relation of the Kvenfs from Atigiist 18.‘>2 to the 
Concltision of the War. By Likut. V ^. B. Lauriis, Madras Artillery. 
I ihiclc vol. post 8vo, cloth, With numeie)us Plans and Views. Price 
Ks. 


LIST OF ORIENTAL WORKS, 

Noiy' AcoJhihk^ 

SAKCNTA l..\ ; nr, S.'ikuntala recognised by the Ring; a Sanskrit Dra- 
n)a, by Kalitiu.^^a; tiio Devanagari Recension of the Text, now for the 
iirst litnc cdit»id in Kngiand, with literal English Translations of all the 
Melriral passages, scliemes uf the Metres, and ropiou.s Critical and 
Explanatory Notes. By MoNir.n. Willi ams, M!.A., Professor of Sivnskrit 
in tho East India College, formoily Buden Sanskrit Scholar in the 
t 'nivci sity of Oxford. 

Rs. As. 

SAKOONTAIjA. By Monilr M.A. A free transla- 

tion, ill Prose and Verso, of Kalidasa's Drama, printed in the 
bigheit style of Alt, willi Polyciirtmialic characteristic Borders, 
oopio‘l from Hindu and otiier Manuscripts, and Woodcut lllustra- 
lions, Ac. iniporini Sw, cloth gilt. Ks. -b-J*. C’alf elegant lb 0 

f.l U EISTAN ; a now Edition of liic Persian Text, with a Yoca- 
* liulary. IJy E. B. •Eastwick, F.R.S., I’.S.A.j M.ll.A.S., 

\o. Sv'O 7 3 

t 

(iL'Ll.STAN ; or, Ko%) Gaidcu of Sadi of Shira/:. Translated for 
tlic first lime int" Pi'jso and Veuso. By Epivaku B. Eastwick, 

P.l'.S., P.S.A., M.R A S., ^^c. BcauliUilIy printed with Coloured 
B--rdcv and licad and tai.’ piccc.-i and with lllKminated facsimulfc 



Rs. As. 

Illustrations (in ;^old anil colour, «) from a valuable MS. copy 


of tbe Gulistan in tlio Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Demy 8vcv elegantly bound l.'l 1 

ANVAR-I-SUIIELI ; a new Edition of the Rersian Text, Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. J. W. J. Ouselev, Professor of Arabic and Per- 
sian in the East India College, Herts, d-to IB i‘^ 


ANVAR-I-SUHAILT. By E. B. Eastwiok, F.R.S., E.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Urdu and Librarian in the East India 
College (about 700 pp.), handsomely printed, with copious Critical 
and Explanatory Foot-notes u a new and literal English Translation 
in Prose and Verso (being the first entire English version). Royal 
8vo, cloth 2B 4^ 

PRAKRITA-PRAKASA ; or, the Prakrit Grammar of Vara- 
ruchi, with the Commentary (Manorama) of libamahn. By 
Edward Byles Cowr.nn, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. The first 
complete Edition of the Original Text, with various readings 
from a collation of six MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East 
India House. With copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
an Index of Prakrit Words ; to which is prefixed an easy Intro- 
duction to Prakrit Grammar. Royal 8vo 

BHAGAVAD-GITA ; or, IBscourses on Divine Matters of 
Krishna and Arjuna; a philosophical Poem. The Sanskrit 
Text, with a Vocabulary. 

AhOy a Ncio Tramlatum in PrcsCy with very copious Critii’al, 
Philosophical, and Explanatory Notes ; and Introductory Chapters 
on the Hindu System of Philosophy, a Critical Examinatiiui of 
the book, and an Index of Proper Names. By J. Cockuukn 
T110.MSON, Member of the Asiatic Society of France. 2 vols. 


Bvo, cloth i I 0 

VlKRAMOllVASI ; a Drima by Kalida.sa. The Sanskrit Text. 

Edited by Monier Wii.T.rAMs, M.A Svo ;{ 4 . 

9 

VIKRAMORVASI ; Translated into English. By E. B, Cowei.l, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo 4 F'J 

BAGIl-O-BAIf All ; an entirely English version*' with Notes. 

By E. 13. Eastwick, F.ll.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., &c. Royal Bvo. (> i ; 


FREM SAGAU , a new Edition of the Hindi Text, with Notes 



Hs. As. 

and a complete Vocabulary. By E. B. East wick, F.R.S., 
E.S.A., M.R.A.S.. &c. ilo 18 12 

I’REM SAGAR ; Translated into English. By E. B. Eastwick, 

E.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 4to 13 4 

• 

II ITOPABES A ; The Sanskrit Text, with a Grammatical Analysis, 
alphabetically arranged, and an English Index of Words, serv- 
ing the purpose of a reversed Dictionary. By Francis John- 
son, Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College. Imp. 8vo. 20 0 

11 ITOPA DFiS A ; Translated literally into English. By Francis 


Johnson. Imperial 8vo f> 12 

AKIIL.\Iv-I-MUITSINI ; To wliich arc prefixed a few easy Stories 

for Beginners. Edited hy Lieut.-Col. Ouselev. 8vo 4 12 

AKflT.AIv-I-lMlJirSINI ; Translated literally into ?ingllsh. By 
the Rev. II. G. Keene, some time Professor at the East India 
College. 2nd Edition. 8vo 3 4 

ANVAR-I-SUIIFXTi The first Book. The Persian Text. 

K'liiod by the Rev. Jl. G. Keene, late Arabic and Persian Pio- 
fessor at the East India College, Ilaileybiiry, Herts. 

.\r^;o 'Hie first Book, literally translated into English. By the 


Rev. II. G. Keene. 2 voIs. 8vo. H o 

SANSKRIT VOCABULARY. English and Sanskrit Vocabu- 
lary. By E. A. PutN.SEr, of the lion. East India Company’s 
Civil S»;rvice, Royal 8vo (> 4 

INDIAN PENAL CODE. Copy of a Penal Code prepared by 
the Indian I..aw Commissioners. Royal 8vo (> 12 

1 URKISTI READING BOOK; With Grammar and Vocabulary, 

^ and a Selection of Original Tales, literally translated; with copious 
Critical, Explanatory, and Idiomatical Notes, and accompanied 


by Grammatical References, the pronunciation^f each word being 
given as now used in Constantinople. By Wieliam Burckhakdt 
"Barker, M.R.A.S. S^o 8 .12 

THE llAILEYBURY OBSERVER; A Miscellany by the Stu- 
dents of the East India Ctdlcgc, from the commencement in 1833 
to the end of the first i^irm, 1854, with the Lists of Authors and 
Editorial Committees. Seven vols. 8vo (bound in four), half 
Wvili gilt.....,.,...,,..,.. 33 0 



Rs. As, 

THE AM IKS OF SINDH ; Dry lucavcs from Young Egypt, with 
12 Plates, and a Portrait in Chromo-lithography of Mir 
Muhammad. By an Ex-Pouttcal. Third Edition. Demy 8vo 13 t 

EASTWICKVS CONCISE GRAMMAR, of the HINDUSTANI 
LANGUAGE. Post 8vo, cloth 1 12 

THE BAITAL PACHISI ; or. Twenty-five Tales of a Demon : a 
new edition of the Hindi Text, with each word expressed in the 
Hindustani character immediately under the corresponding word 
in the Nagari ; and with a perfectly literal English interlinear 
translation, accompanied by a free translation in English at foot 
of each page, and Notes. By W. Burckuaiidt Barker. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick. Royal 8vo, cloth 20 0 

TUCKER’S ENGLISH AND PERSIAN DICTIONARY. 

12mo, cloth 1 12 

LA VIE ET LES AVENTURES DE FAUlAC ; RELATION 
DE SES VOYAGES, at?c'c 6’a- Gtert»a/to/oy Critiques siir ks 
Arabes cl sur Ics mUrcs Pcuplcs, Pur Faris EL-Cuii>iAt*. In 
the Original Arabic. Royal 8vo, sewed 


TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF WESTERN 
INDIA. 


NOW PUBLISHED, 

On Two Sheets^ Atlas Drawin<i, Engraved in the best style by Walhe)\ 
price Eight Rupees, fnounlcd on Canvas with liollevs and Vur 
nished. Rupees Thirteen^ 

Under the sanction of the Honorable the Court (>f Directors of the Ka:U 
India Company, and with the approved of the Bombay Chamber of*^ 
Commerce, 

A TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF. WESTERN INDIA, 

From Kurrachce'to Gape C'mioriTi, including tlic I/aecadive Group, and 
the Northern part of the Maidive Elands. On Mercator’s Projec tion. 

Compiled from all the most recent Surveys, up to the present date. By 
Li EOT. E. F. T. FfiUouiiSON, 1. N., F.R.A,S., llydrogiapher to the 
Indian Navy. 



SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co.’s 

BOMBAY LIBRARY AND AGENCY. 


MESSRS. SMITH, TAYLOR, k Co. heg to invite the attention 
of their Oundilnenia amf .R'aulenl-^ in India yenerattg, to the 
subjoined oiUHne of the vorious Departments of their husinessy to 
all of tvhich they are constantly making fresh additions. Their 
matured arrangements and extensive connexions enable them to 
execute orders in every Department on the most advantageous 
tennSy and with the ntinost prornpitiiude and despatch. 

BIOOKJii 

*S- T. & Co. nhvays l)ave on liand an cxtenisive stock of STAND- 
ARD AND IR)IRJLA11 ROOKS, in every branch of English Litera- 
ture, Science, a?ui Art, which is constantly replenishod and augmented 
by fresh supj»lics of well chosen selections of the ler^ing New Puhliea- 
ti ons tliat appear in England up to the date of llie departure of the 
Steamers on the Ith and 20th of each Month. 

FRENCH LITERATirRF4. — Choice selections of new and popular 
French fjooks are received hy each Mail, and the most approved NVorks 
of the principal h'rench Autliors arc always available. 

S. T. k Co. also keep a large and varied Assortment of the most 
a])provcd editions of the ekst Ahtuors, in Kleoant Bindings of 
Calf, Vellum, Russia, and Morocco. 

BIBLES, COMMON PRAYEIl BOOKS, AND CIIURCri SER- 
VICES. — Fresh Consignments of these have just been received, includ - 
ing the Oxford and Cambridge Editions, and also B.-VOS TKirS POLV- 
t'iLOT EDITIONS in very elegant bindings of Calf, Velvet, and 
Morocco. 

CHEAP LIGHT RKADING.-~MrRnAY\s CoLONfAi. and Rail- 
WAV Librauies — Thp: Illh.^trated National Lij?karv — Rout- 
veixjk’s CiTPiAP Serie.s — Tins Parlour Library — Bentlpiv’.s 
S' lANDARD Novels — The Cheap Editions of the Works of Scott, 
Butavkr, Dickens, and other popular Authors kept constantly ou 
hand. 

CHEAP STANDARD WOHKS.--~Mr. B»hn\s Series of Standard, 
Historical, Classical, Antiquarian. Ecclesiastical, Scientific, and Illus- 
rtated Libraries — WeaHe’s Rudimentary Treatises, and Edtj- 
oA TioNAL Series. * 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS.— S. T. k Co undertake 
to supply all Periodicals and Newspapers published in England, 
France, and Germany, forwarding the same by Post direct on the 
date of publication to the addres.s of the respective parties by whom 
they may bt* ordered, ur otherwise as circumstances muv render most 
conveuieut. 



ftVAVIOH'fiRY. 

S. T. k Co. furnish siipj«ll<'s of Stationery nnd Account fiooks 
suitable for Piihmo Okpicks, Bankino unJ Mercantile Eslablish- 
luents, Regimental Messes, and for iiidiviilual use. They give special 
attention to this department, and are promptly snpplio(l with every 
article of recent manufacture or invention, the utility of which has in 
any way been tested as being suitable for private or olfice use. 

S. T. k Co. keep in stock the greater portion of the articles described 
in the New and Greatly Enlarord Edition op Mrs.^rs. 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s Illustrated Stationery Catat*o(iue, 
recently published ; which, for the elegance of its appearance, and the 
completeness of the information it contains, has been generally admitted 
to be the best thing of the kind that has appeared. 

S. T. & Co. will be happy to transmit copies of this Catalogue ou 
application, and to afford information in reply to inquiries addressed to 
them with reference to any portion of its contents. 

»Kl»AIlT5f T. 

This Department of S. T. & Co.’s stock comprises carefully stloeted 
Consignments of Mathematical, Drawing, Suiivisying and 
PiiiLOsoRHroALlNSTRUMENT.s, by the best Makm—CiiKAiicAL Ap- 
paratus— Cabinets OP Geology and Miner.alogy— M/crus- 
ooPES— T elescopes— Binocular G lasses— Stereoscopes of 
the most approved construction, fur Opaque and Collodion Gi.as.'*’. 
Pictures— Phantasmagoria Lanterns— Wilkinson's G l'ns 

AND Rl ELKS— ITSKLAL InSTRUM KNT. 3 — f^LECT RO-P LATE 1) Wa ll E, 

manufactured by Elkington and others — Papier Macue Articles— 
Games— Lamps— THE best Cutlery op every Description— 
Ladie.s’ and Gentlemen’s Writing and Dressing Ca.se, s — 
McCabe's Gold and Silver Watches, and TuAVKLLixtJ 
Clook.s— Photographic Appakatu.s, with all thu hit*.., it impr-^ve- 
inenls. Novelties of every description are constantly received, arnl 
amongst them are many that must commend tliemscflvcs to notice, 
either for use or ornament. 

Choice Selections of the most attractive Engravings I'rom the V/en ks 
of British and Foreign Artists of eminonce, kept on li:ind, and additiouij 
constantly made. Also, Baxter’s Oil Coi.ol’R Pictl'iieh, and 
selections of Photographic Pictures, executed with all the latest 
improvements and finish in this interesting Art, 

S. T. & Co. also transact General Agency' Business, such as the 
Receipt and Disbursement of Money, the Salt of Consignments, the 
Receipt of Pay and Allowances, the Purchase of Mess Supplies, the 
Landing and Clearing of Goods and Packages, and their hu ther tmus- 
mission to Outstations, and all other Businesss of a similar descripliuu. 

Bo'niliiy^ Aprils 18 d 6 . 



CONTENTS 01 ' No. VI. 


r. THE CHINESE EMl'HIE IN ITS FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

1> The History oftlie Great and Mighty Kingdom of 
China, and the Situation tlioreof. Conijiiledby 
the Padro JuAN COxVSALE/. DK Mendoza, 
and now reprinted from the early translation of 
il. pAiiKE. Edited by St a (iji*i)RaE Staien- 
TON, Bart. Printed fur the Hakluyt Society. 
2 vols. it VO. 

2 , Notes on the Condition and Government of the 
Chinese Empire in JtMO. By Thomas Fiian- 
ois Wade, Acting Chinese Secretary. 

‘t Tlio Army of tlio Cliinese Empire ; their Organic 
zatioii, f^o(;ation.>, Pay, Condition, A'c, By 
Tiio3ias Eranois Wade. 

1. The Chinese Miscellany, No. I. — A Glance at the 
InUirior of China, obtained during a Journey 
through the Silk and Green Tea Dislricta- 
Printed at tlic Mission Press, Shanghae. 

Tile Notions of the Cliintse concerning God and 
Spirits. By the Pev. Ja-Ties Lecigb, D.D., 
ot the London I\li.ssionary Society. 

;v Inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word 
“God” in Ghineso. By the llcv. W. Med- 
iiuiisv, of Iho London Missionary Society. 

r. Pcply to the Essay of Dr.* Boone (American 
Episcopal Church) on the same suhj(.‘ct. 

R Copies ol' Correspondence between tlie Stale De- 
partment and the late Commissioiior in China, 
i’apcrs laid before Ibc House of llepiesciilativcs, 
Washington. 1801 , 

D Corrc.spondonoe respecting the Attack on the 
E-'-rrign Settlcmcnfs alShaugliae. Presented 


CAtjS 
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both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. 1854. 

JO. Con-espondence upon the subject of Emigration 
from China. Presented to the House of Lords 
by command of Her Majesty. 1855. 

11. THE MOON AND HER LIBELLEPS 

A. A 'fveatise concerning the Influence of the Sun 
and . I\loon upon Human Bodies, and tlie 
Diseases tlierel»y produced. By nTCiiABi) 
I\Ikai>, Fellow of the Loyal Colleges of Physi- 
cians at London and Edinburgh, and of the 
Royal Society, and Pliyincian to Ilia Majesty. 
London; 17-18. 

2. A Collection of Treatises on the Efiects of Sol- 
lainar Influence in Fevers ; with an improved 
method of curing them. By Fkanols Bal- 
rouit, M.l). London : 1810. 

8. Transaction.? of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Bombay, 1818. Anicrkan IMissioa Lress, 
Bombay. 

4. The INIuseiun of Science and Art. Edited by Dr. 
Laud NEK. London ; Walton and Muberly, 
185-1. 

III. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF BOMBAY A 

CENTUllY AGO. 17:^0—1710 82? 

Ileport on ti\e Landed Tenures of Bombuiy. By V 
Wakde.v, Esq., one of the Secrelai ie.? to Gyv^;rn- 
inent. In the Tjionsaclions of the Bombay Geo- 
grapliical Society, Vol. 111. 

AV. THE REWA KANTA 85J 

1, IMiaOe.llaneous Information connected with the 
l^eity States in the Rewa Kanla in Guzerat. 
Bombay ijh/verwiaent . Records, No. XXII I . 

New Series. 

:l. Book of Treaties. “ Rewa Kanta.” 

V MlLlTAPy MEN AND THEfti, DRESS 87b 

J Htaiory of the 1 boss of the lb It iuh Soldier. Ry 
LicutenanDColoiiti d. LeAUD. impl. 8vo 
Loudon • 1852. 
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I’AOB 

2, Life in tlie Mission, the Camp, and Zenana. By 

Ml?. Colin McKenzie. london: 1853. 

3. The Wetherhys, Father and Son ; Sundry Chap- 

ters of indiJn Experience. ByJ. Lanu. Fcap. 

8vo. London : 1853. 

VI. FEMALE EDUCATION IN WESTERN INDIA. 388 

1, Third Report of the Students’ Literary and Scien- 

tific Society, and of its Vernacular Branch So- 
cieties. Printed at the “ Bombay Gazette” 
Press, 18. 5 2. 

2. Fourtli and Fifth lleports of the same Society. 

Printed at tlie “ Duftur Ashhara” Press, Bom- 
bay, 1853 and 1854. , 

VU SIR ERSKINE PERRY’S “ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 

OF INDIA” 40.') 

A Bird’s- I*'ye View of India, with I'jxtracts from a 
Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepal, &c. By 
Sir Erskine Perry, M.P., hte Chief Jus- 
tice of Bombay. Fcap. 8vo. London. Mur- 
ray, 1855. 
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Alii E-Milf-: CHINESE EMPIRE IN ITS FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 

i Tin' of G t'coJ.- and Migliiii KiiHfdoia of Chim^ 

(f)o.Uh‘ iilhodio,!. Ih'rreof. Compiled Uy the Pjidro JdAN 
(iONSArJv*'. 10-: M]:Ni.)OZA, and now reprinted from tlie 
eiirly lnu>slation oi* IT Paivki-:. Kditetl by Sill 
Okuhor Stai’NTON, Hart. Printed for the Jlaklnvt Society. 
2 vois. 8 VO. 

2, zV ;/cv Oil (he ComUfion and Goirrmnnd of the. (VihoM Nmpire 
in 1849. Hy Tuomas Fhamo.is Wade, Acting Cliiiie.se 
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Jn a former article on the Chinese Empire and its Destinies, 
we had under H.onsideration chielly, though not exclusively, the 
development and progress of the nation IVoin within, and had not 
much regard to external elements «)f jnlJuence. f'or tin* (roinplo" 
tion of any satisfactory view, however, of the present condition of 
China, and its future destiny in the career of nations, it is desirable 
that the process should be reversed, and that we should 
eiuleavour to determine what is the degree and hind of 
lulbience exercised by the foreign relations into which 

<‘hina has, more or less, com])ulsorily entered, — how far, 

among the more occult causes of the vital movement and up- 
heaving of the old fomulations of society and government observable 
at the present day in China, the infiltration ofKuro]*ean ideas may 
bo rightly classed as one. That there has been an interchangt' 
of opinions, as well as of goods, cannot be doubted; and even the 
political relations of ostensible amity, 'but virtual antagonism and 
ill-disguised hostility, <*an scarcely have been altogether without 
inthnnice, when these liave l)eeii marked by a war such as the 
(diinese had to encounter in 1842 -.‘3, and tiic coiitinncd presence 
and control of foreign representatives at five of tlieir princi])al ports, 
as the iinme<bato fruit of the concessions wrung from tliem at 
Nanking. Tho introduction into the life of any nation of a new 
order of ideas, social, political, and reljgk)u.s, liowever slow tke 
process of percolation or absorption, unless very ])artial, must of 
necessity produce some effect; and all past history points to a 
certain analogy with what takes place in tho living frame 
when new matter is carrietl into the cironlation, — namel\, 
that it leads more or less rapidly, but very surely, 
general disturl'ance of tite wliole system, and olleu to a violent 
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tevor atui crisis, in wliicli tlie existence of tlie patient is exposed to 
great danger. So invariable is this physiological law, and so close 
the apparent analogy of the moral law which governs tlie life and 
health of nations, — man collective as well as individual, — that we 
do not think it can be deenled fiincifnl if for a moment we make 
the one npjily to the orficr. Certainly, if it were permitted to cany 
the idea out toils ultimate development, we should still see History 
and Physiology read the same lesson. It is not always safo to 
transluse the blood of a healthy and vigorous man into the veins 
of a delicate and sickly subject, though it has sometimes saved 
life )y supplying a deficient clement of vitality; but it is always, we 
believe, attended witli more or less of danger; while the transfu- 
sion of the bl(»od of one race or species into the system of another, 
is generally fatal if persevered in. The blood globules of one 
kind will not circulate in the finer capillaries ol‘» another species, 
and a general obstruction, or catastrophe of some kind, is the tinal 
result. Sucli too often seems to be the liistory of the best- 
intended olibrts to mingle the life-cloments cd'diiierent nations. 
Man's ellbrts at (’ivilisation invariably — when the race to be so 
lienefiled is inferior ami weaker, intellectually and physically, 
tlian the nation civilising, — have had but one result : the weaker 
lias gone down before the stronger, and more quickly or slowlv, 
according to circu instances, they have hided ami been chjs- 
troyed. It is cnstoiiiary to attribute this lact — too plaiiilv 
written in history to admit of discussion — to tlie evil designs 
whicli liave generally licen the moving power for the transmigration 
of' nations, either bodily or mentally, — that is, either by colonisa- 
tion or propagamlisin ; and that tlKMlestrnction of the original 
])os.ses.sor.s of the land, as it was the real object, so was it the 
necessary coiise(|m iice of tlie elFort expended. And the history 
ofcnJimisation is written in lines too dark, and blotted over witli 
erime, whichever be tlie nation that is sujnnioucd to the bar, for 
inythingto be said in regard to the instrumentality employed. 
Hotli the executors and the victims — fbr^iii that relation only 
liave they ever boon — stand out in proportions and characters tof> 
plainly marked. Yot^wc have a strong conviction tliat the cllcct 
was, nevertheless, in strict accordance with, and in oluxiicnce to a 
law which man has mf power to arrest in execution, wduni once 
tlie elements are in ijontact. New elements, whether of matter 
or of mind, eati never by any sudden process bo received into the 
hnmar^ .system without disturbance and dangin*. So it has 
ever been with political institutions. GuJWjf constitutions from. 
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the philosophic laboratory of tlie most wise and benevolent of 
theorisers have had butone fate. Where have they ever taken root? 
— or, if obstinately propped up by some external jxjwer, where 
luivc they failed to produce revolntims and hhjudshcd Jjook to 
the South American Republics ! WiL* they ever cease fighting,— 
making p'ommeiamentos ^ — patching new ^constitutions, and then 
baptising them in blood ? France, the foremost in European 
civilisation, did not find in ’92 that a Roman Republic could be 
grafted on her national constitution ; and she liad a long and des- 
perate crisis as the penalty of tho insane attempt, lias she, 
indeed, yet been restored to any permanent or healthy state? Slie 
has, alas ! been in the hands of many doctors, some sad (piacks, 
and ignorant withal, as well as dishonest, it is to be feared ; she 
has gone through many and very difl’erent courses of treatment. 
God send our good ally well through! and may she live to devolope 
l)y the formative principle of vitality that is within every nation and 
body not sinking to its c.\tinction, a vigorous and indigenous 
growth, instead of wasting her strength in the vain attempt to 
naturalise that which is exotic, and only fitted for other climes and 
social conditions. We arc attempting to transfuse some Wcsteni 
life-blood into the sick man in Turkey, and many stalwart arms aro 
upholding the patient while the process is going on, — but shall 
we succeed ? Wc have no faith in such experiments. They aro, 
we firmly believe, made in the teeth of a natural and moral law 
which governs the life, and growth, and decay of nations, as clearly 
as it does the life of man ; and all experience since the world 
began gives an emphatic negative to expectations of success 
founded on such ])remises. 

Rut it is of China, — ^ihe other extremity of the great eastern 
world, and cradle of tliehuniiin race, — an<l not of Turkov, we would 
speak; although tempted for a moment to deviate from our })ropcr 
tiieme by many points of analogy, and some not less striking 
diversities. The Tories have never advanced so far in civilisa- 
tion as the Chinese, and they have descended much lower 
in the graduated scitlc of national lailiire and decay. They, 
loo, have the fortune, whether good or evil, of being liemm- 
cd in and .surjounded by friend and ioe of colossal propor- 
tions, oacli one able to strangle in lys bod llie old sick 
man ; while the Chinese nation, girt round by the sea and the 
desert, is so far distant from all the centres ol Western civilisation, 
andHho arena of their rivalries and contests, that they may doubt- 
less be permitted to settle their own floniestic affairs, and wrangle 
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or biitclier eacli other until the Greek kalends, so far as the active 
national interference of other States and Powers is concerned. But 
to China and to Turkey the same thing has happened : they have 
been inoculated with a certain virus of VV'es tern origin, ill-adapted, 
we tear, to the natural ct)nstitution and present state of their 
frame; and the only dillerchce between them may chance to be, 
that China being a larger body, and the dose less overpowering 
or perse veringly administered, may linger longer in her agonies ; 
whereas a sharp struggle and a brief death-rattle is what Turkey, 
as the weaker and smaller of the two, has boon for some time 
menaced with as the closing chapter and natural finale of the 
Turkish history and nation. 

It is true, worthy and excellent men, scattered through both 
Ejirope and America, liatter themselves that efforts at once costly 
and persevering, to Christianise the Chinese neiion, will convey 
to this vast population elements of now life and strength,-— 
elements that they can receive, not only witlioiit injury or danger, 
but assimilate as wholesome and renovating food, — a spiritual and 
health-bestowing aliment, not a disguised poison. As between 
Chinese and Ibreigners, tlio whole question is there ; and it is but 
lair to start by saying that judgment has long been given in this 
matter by the Chinese rulers, if not by the people. So far as the 
former arc concerned, their opinions an<l their convictions cannot 
admit ofihnibt. We are certain we do not err in the conclusion 
that it has for many generations been the linn persuasion of all in 
aoikority in Ohina^ and latterly an engrossing fear, that our prin- 
cij)l(?s, both political and religious, are franglit >vith dire mischief 
to the nation and existing Government, and arc to be dreaded 
ju'ocisely in the proportion in which they arc likely to find acceptance 
among tlic millions of tlie “ black-haircd race.*’ Hence suspicions 
and fears, and a foreign policy of restriction as nearly approaching 
to absolute exclusion as they dare to attempt, or believe* to be 
practicable. 

Nor are these the only sources of antagoi^ism and hostility, un- 
fortunately, l)et ween two sucli large sections of the human family as 
tim. ICuropeau and Mongolian races comprise : there are antipatlucs 
and dislikes, quite as infinential in the intercourse* between them, 
arising from other causes. The manners, customs, social arid 
moral characteristics the two races, have little iu common, and 
lor the most part are strangely, absurdly opposiky and in (^oii- 
flict. In language, inodes of thought, and principles of action, 
they arc at each other’s antipodes, in a way so invariable, and 
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carried out to siicli trifling minuteness, that it would seem as tliougli 
the most bizarre perversity of design had presided over the rormation 
ot'sucli nationalities. We had thrown together a few illustrations 
and remarks on this head, which we believed might have had some 
interest to the general reader ; but the matter pressing upon us 
on other sections of a more grave and important character, lias grown 
to such bulk, that we see the necessity of sacriiicing wliat was 
already written. Our readers must be content for the present to 
take our word tor the truth of the statement, proofs of which every 
one, moreover, can in some degree supply by recourse to the first 
Chinese ware or porcelain vase, or any book of travels in the land 
of Gog and Magog, and the Lamp of Aladdin ; for we give 
on good authority to China the honour of having possessed 
these three prorligies, to say nothing of foolish Aladdin liirii- 
seir, — not a bad* type of tliose wlio still occupy the land, and 
in their old age,, with grey beards and long tails, fly kites in 
the air with exemplary patience, and more than a school-boy’s 
gratification, while they set their children to study philosopliy in 
the metapliysics of Mencius and Taou. 

Jiut wc must hasten on to these perliaps Joss inviting, 
but certainly more im])ortanl sections ; and we shall find 
that not only in manners and customs, but in tlie state of 
civilisation, in their acquired tastes, in material interests and 
axioms of political economy, there are the same elements 
of antagonism eminently unfavourable to improved or en- 
larged intercourse, lu religion, we fiiul anothor rock right, 
in our course, the danger of which to all our relations, com- 
mercial or political, it is diflicult to exaggerate. So, again, tlie 
inteniai wcaknOvSs and disorganisation of all civil ami military 
administration, and the conscious sense of the Chinese in these 
respects of their inferiority, or, at all events, of oiir superior 
strength, comes with additional weight to give full efifect to all 
other influences of an adverse character. And if they are man i- 
festly uiifavoralile topsogress, as relates to any attempt of Western 
States eitlier to extend their trade or e- angel isc the population, — 
not, it is to be fearcil, very compatible objectgi,as things are nuinaged 
in China, — it is«aIso a question of deep interest, what amount of 
truth there may be in the general convictic§n of Government and 
authorities thrqugliout the Empire, that siich antipathies and 
repulsions arc inherent intlie opposite conditions of the two races, 
and salutary, — theirgreata*;! peril lying in the necessity of coming in 
contact with ibreign States at all, and the obligation of holding any 
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intercourse, eitlier social, conunercial, or political, witli foreigners 
ol* Western origin. 

It is essential, however, in the travels we are alout to take 
tlirougli the inner land, that wc should for a time doff the outward 
man of the foreigner ; and, ff we would gain some knowledge of 
the Cliinese as they are, and penetrate into their thoughts and 
motives ftn- action, we must look at foreign things with Chinese 
eyes. W'e must as Cicerone — and pray our readers to do tlio 
same — divest ourselves of our owu p(u-souality, and nationality 
too, he impenetrable to blame, callous to ridicule, and feel no 
blinding mists of wonwAciX amo in' ijropre ; for if we are to listen to 
what (7/i'n/c.se say and think of ns, do we expect to be tickled with 
soft flattery, or to hear words of compliment and admiration ? 
Let us forthwith dismiss all siudi illusory hopes, and frank- 
ly accept the proverbial condition of listenesft, “ who never 
hear any good of themcives, ’* reserving to ourselves the 
right of alternately profiting by all that is true, and 
rejecting the erroneous, as the fruit of our excursion to a 
strange hind and a sojourn with another race, between 
whom and »is there was in th.c beginning, and has been 
in tlie end, as little love as Slender found in his breast* 
for his fair mistress Anne Page. Indeed, if Taoii-Kwang 
could have fpioted Shakespeare in his perplexity, when called 
upon to sign the treaty of Nanking, we doubt not that Slender's 
wliole S])eecli would have been quite to his mind, and alto- 
gether apposite : — I will marry her, Sir, at your request; but if 
Tliere be no great love in the begiinnng, yet heaven may decrease 
it upon further ac(|\iaintancc, \yhcn we are married and have more 
occasion to know another. T hope upon familiarity will grow 
more contempt ; I)ut if you say ‘ Marry her,' I will marry her, — 
that 1 am Ireely dissolved and dissolutely.” 

Moralising on the popular notions of “ outside barbarians” 
in vogue among the Chinese, and stereotyped in their popular 
literature, the Abbe Hue tells us, that — * 

"‘The Greeks fixed the abode of their monsters and ephemeral creatures 
di the east, and tlie Chiri'ese have returned the compliment by placing 
theirs in the west, beyond the great seas. There dwefl their dog-tnen, 
their nation with ears lohg enough to trail on the ground as they walk ; 
there is the kingdom of^vomen, and of the people with a hole right through 
them at the breast, the mandarins of which people, when they go out, 
merely pass a stick tliroiigh this hole, and have themselves carried thus 
betiVUisu two domestics. If the bearers are strong enough, they often string 
on several gentlemen at once.” 
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restored to perfect continuity. The mode in wliicli they make ela- 
borate carvings in agate, the hardest of substances, is a mystery ; — 
and so of numerous other arts. Witli three of tlic simplest 
mcclianical powers, — the wedge, the lever, and the wheel, — ^tliey 
obtain a mastery over materials sometimes of stupendous weight 
and magnitude, and conquer difficulties that would tax even 
scientific ingenuity and resources. In one thing of national 
importance, it is true, they seem to fail , — in dyhing their lurgn 
rivers. The Yellow River is a perpetual source of anxiety and 
danger, — a standing menace to one of their wealthiest provinces ; 
and ill that, some future day, engineering science may colder a 
great benefit ; but even of that we do not feel confident. 

Tills hasty review of characteristic diifercnces in manners, 
customs, habits, and the very stamp of tho civilisation which 
exists in Cliina^, and the type of Western devcl(q)ment, may 
suffice to show how many and potential may he the antagcmistic 
influences in full operation against any efibrts to draw closer the 
bonds of union lor mutual advantage. Some niiiy be dispOKsed to 
treat lightly these social antitheses, as in no serious degree 
interfering with tho interchange of merchandise, or the ]>ros.suic 
and influence of material interests, when these demand the drawing 
together oF nations, and make it one of the conditions of their 
prosperity. But this is to contend that men’s feelings, prejudices, 
ami passions arc inert, and only called into play as a ckitr and 
enlightened vieio of tlmr own inieresls sliall proni])t. vSliglit worhlly 
experience is required for tho condemnation of such a theory 
as utterly erroneous. Not only d»> our habits, h.'eilngs, and 
prejudices blind us to our own interests, hut they ]ea<l us per- 
petually to consult tho one iu preference to the other, and 
without any regard to the moral wortli ol what avo ohje<?t 
to, or despise. The man who voids his rliouiu upon your 
licarth or carpet, shouts slang or barbarous language in your 
ear, and jars all the fibres of your orgajiisatiou, is a man tliat 
you will dislike and jvvoid, even though ho has good bargains to 
sell, especially if there are other sou -ces Avliero you can invest 
your money without being subject to sup) i disgusts, Aswitlva 
man, so wtth * a nation. Uncongenial habits and customs, and 
the Wtofe' of a coinnion language, are grdat inq)ediinents to frei' 
iiitei*CoUrsc. Now, that such uncongenialky exists, and itnlipa- 
thetfc tendencies too, cannot bo doubted ; ami that tliese invidvr 
«listastc and contempt, facts sufficiently establisln Tho Chinese, 
like other people, arc very apt to coiidemu wluU they do not riglub 
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understand ; and we may rest assured tliat tlio foreigner who finds 
the necessity for “ walking his thousand steps,** or pulling like a 
bargemuii for exercise, or shouting hurrahs with stentorian 
lungs after dinner for enjoyment, will be regarded as a “ bar- 
barian*’ by the Chinese, aifd despised and disliked accordingly, 
c»ven if in moral wortli he could establish a more unquestionable and 
in varial>ie superiority. 

If so many grounds of dissidence or antagonism may l)e 
sliown to exist ]>otween the Trans-Gangetic Kast ami the West, 
— -the Chinese or Ivlongolian, and the Kiiropeau races, — in man- 
ners and customs, in their characteristics, social and etliical, 
wt; cannot be surprised to find, upon iricjuiry, other and equally 
.•tioiig ])uiuts of divergence in the political economy and commer- 
cial policy of tliis eastern, yet not oriental ])eoj)le, as tliis term 
is piijudarly applied by universal consent. TIi at* there should be 
M hlfert.au'C very clearly defined, seems to Ibllow almost a.s an 
ijK vi’ <b!e neces.'- iiy. The statu of civilisation to which a nation 
: ... f its acquired ta,stes, and the material interests of 

' t always- n-ore or less influenced by them, must go far 

; i/ic rleir sy.stem of political economy and commerce; 
iu.u ii: tlie.^e respotts, torm.s no exception. In any foreign 
^ .tablislu'd b-;twcen the Chinese Empire and the 

v li<.‘lher politi<‘al or commercial objects may have 
eiul chicHy view, these elenunlary condititni.s, witliout 
o.i.; iL, ^ iv a [iroininent part; .au«l it i.s essential io know how 
Ml i' •Ineiico i.s favourable ot adverse. T<) thi.s portion of 
' , i’- v vv- timrorovc turn. 

' i !il<i ia? ;i;.p*eat oo'stcAe r'> conclude tliat because the oeono- 
.»:i ' .o.d ':j>]i'.nK:rei:ii pn.ori|)Io.s -.'f C-liinese writers on these confessedly 
J .l ivte siilfjecls ,nv diriereiit from tho.se most prev:dent in tlic 
'V dit‘y li ne made? no progress in the science of political 
.‘rononiy ( li’ science it dc.serves to be called even in our day), or were 
dcfh ient. in lugone ages in the knowledge and practice necessary 
x>- ‘ 'dve d(. vei(.'|.>meiit to the re.source$ of a cojintry, ami the inter- 
ciimige oi pro'luetson a colo.^sal scale. In Europe, and even in 
l-iiigl- id, tli.‘re is no jjucli unanimity of opinion on the cardinal 
;-'onii.s ri.s t'f entitle us to lay down the law ex calhakd or very dog- 
fomicaliy to the ChliK\sts or any other petiple. it was a science with 
riieui voiy (vulaiidy before modoni natioiJ.s existed, and has ever 
.since been cultivated with more or less success; and we can scarcely 
i“iM *^0 make much iinpre.ssion upon the Chi ueso mind in this 
dircrlion, without s(»me [>rior cognisance of the cMirrent opinions 
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anti received principles of that science, as they understand it. If a 
Chinese political ocoiioinist liad come among us forty years ago, and 
pointed out the lallacy involved in protective laws for corn, wo 
fear he would not only have signally failed in any advoci«.-y of a 
principle of free trade, but in obtaining a hearing, unless he could 
show that he at least understood where the stress of* the question 
lay, and what were the arguments in vogue on the opposite side. 
Our space Avill not permit us to show by many extracts what their 
views are ; but that they should form the special study of those 
cliarged witli the extension of our trade in China, cannot be doubt- 
ed. They will sec, as M. Hue remarks, that tlie Chinese are as 
advanced as we are in the art of making foriniilas.’' There is 
one example from I'sicn-tche, a celebrated writer of ancient times, 
W'lio inaiiilaiued that a legal interest of 30 percent, was calculated 
to facilitate commerce ! lie says — 

** A well-()rganisftd society would be that in which every one 
labouring according to his powers, bis talents, and tlie public neces- 
sities, all property would be divided in such proportions as should secure 
its enjoyment to every one at the same time. The richest State would 
bo that in which a small amount of labour would furnish the piodui;- 
tions of nature and art in abundance, superior to the number and the 
wants of the inhabitants. Wealth has necessarily a relation to wants. 
The empire was richer with a smaller amount of property under the first 
dynasties, because less labour produced more in proportion to tho number 
of inhabitants. The superabundant produce of some localities may be 
made to become a lielp to others that are deficient, and it is for commerce 
to undertake their transport. The necessity of commerce in the empire 
is equal to the necessity of exchanges, and the utility of oommeire to 
their utility, — that is to say, the necessity is absolute, and the utility universal 
and cujitinuul.'* 

Again, as bearing upon existing opinions and foreign commer- 
cial relations : — 

“ If all the goods of the empire belonged to the State, and the State 
would undertake the distribution, of them, it must necessarily undertake 
those exchanges which are efl'ected by commerce, by carrying the super- 
abundance of one place to another. Merchants, however, undertake to 
render this important service to society, at their own risk and peril. The 
proportions and the corre.spondence of the ex'^hangesof productions is neither 
uniform, constant, nor convenient enough to, provide for the varied apd 
continual wants of society ; but money, as the sign and equivalent of a 
fixed a.*jd recognised value, supplies this want s< much the more easily, as 
it lends itself with facility and promptitude to all the proportions, divisions, 
and correspondences of exchange. Money is the Spring and the leaven of 
commerce, and commerce can ordy be flourishing inasmuch as the circula- 
tion of money facilitate.s increases, accelerates, and perpetuates the multi- 
tude of exchanges. It is not Jess evident to the Government, — watchful 
that the totfilily of money circulating in the empire should be proportioned 
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to tlie value and quantity of the innumerable exchanges of commerce,— 
Hmt the money withdrawn J^roni circulation diminishes the facility., the 
uniformity t and the continuity of these exchanges in prope lion to Us 
quantity.*" 

Apply tliis to tlie state of foreign commerce existing for many 
years, with an annual drain ofSycee silver to the extent of some 
J 0,1)00,000 ounces, and we shall be in some condition to estimate 
the degree of favor with which it is looketl upon by the political 
economists of this scliool. Apart from all consideration as to the 
cliaracter of that portion of the trade vhich consists in opium,— 
the efficient cause and the instrument by which this enormous 
balance of trade is chiefly turned against the Chinese, — irrespec- 
tive of the moral question, it is to tliem one of tljo greatest interest 
in an economical point of view. In both iispects, it is impossible 
to doubt there is but one opinion among the CJiiinese rulers and 
the bulk of the nation, and that is condemnatory. They consider 
all foreign trade, taken as a whole, — even if it brought with it 
LV.i oth(?r evils in extended intercourse and chances of collision 
M'illi jjarbarians, — prejudicial to the true interests of the country, a 
gain and a necessUg to the foreigner, a loss, or at best an equi^ 
mad advantage to the Chinese nation. Thus, in applying Chinese 
thoughts and estimates of tilings to our own position and interests, 
we :ir(i led to hiok a little deeper into their bearing upon commerce 
til an has been usuaL 

M. line gives as the result of his experience and travel in the 
Interior throughout the empire, that the custom-houses are notnu- 
!ii( rous for the indigenous trade, nor at all severe in their proceed- 
ings, “ AVhen wc were travelling xs native Chinese,” lie obsorv'es, 
“ subject to the same laws as anyone else, we traversed the em- 
pire from one end to the other without having anywhere had our 
trunks searclied, which contained European books and other 
prohibited articles. The officers of the customs used to present 
il'oms(?i\es ; we declared that wc were not merchants, and carried 
with, us no contraband goods, and we theru offered our keys in a 
very calm and stately manner, and requested them to examine 
o^ir trunks, which thfy never did. The greater part of tlie 
custom-houses arc esta|)Iished solely for salt, the trade in whicli, 
in most of the provinces, is a Government monopoly a small 
bribe or fee here, as dsewliere, sufficing to avert luucli trouble to 
the traveller. 

Dm author goes on to state, however, that there has been a 
great increase in the custom-houses of late years, with a view to 
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intf‘rce})t and j)revont European goods freely circulating in the 
interior. There has been a very general opinion at the five ports 
to tlio same elfect; but we confess we seo great reason to doubt 
the jieoiiraey of such impressions. On trunk lines for a large trallic 
in tea and silks, — such as exist north and south from the districts 
leading to Shanghac, where these articles are of great value and 
bulk, and some ten millions sterling worth pass every year, — it 
must )>e a<lmitted the temptation is great to put on the screw in 
a country like China, wlicuo a certain and small transit duty, and a 
[iresiimptivo right to fees, are sanctioned alike, the one by law, ami 
the other by long-establishetl usage ; and enstom-houses are placed 
at given p<»ints to collect it, and, for the individual onrichmoiit ol 
the officers, to make various pretexts for bribes anti squeezes. 
Soiuetinics tlui higher provincial authorities, in a time of pressure, 
may liiid in such a trade a convenient resource for suddenly 
Increasing their own or their master’s revenues, with a view to 
meet sonu: emergency ; nor can their right to do so, as regards 
the latter object, be so absolutely gainsaid as incrcliants have 
sometimes contended. But the Chinese traders arc too well vcrseil 
iu tlie means of resisting such attempts — combining together 
cdfectively for that end — to allow very serious dejiredations to be 
committed on their purses. If persisted in, the British ami 
American consuls very soon hear of it, ami arc appealed to ibr aid, 
ami, after some remonstrance and tlenial of tlxj trutli, the matter 
generally dro})S, — s<*mc small contribution in the way of a com- 
promiso putting an end to the contest. But wo are sceptical of 
any persevering and systematic plan for preventing circulation 
of European goods in the interior, as a measure of policy on the part 
of the Imperial Govcfrn men t, though' individual cases of op}>rossioii 
may not be wanting. If our goods do not meet a large market, — 
one more proportionate to the number of the population, — wo, 
believe the reason is to be found in the deficiency of demand, — their 
own cotton cloths and Russian skins supplying the masses, often 
at a cheaper rate, with all that they reijuire in the way of clothing. 

M. Hue gives us in unhesitating terms his opinion as to the 
indifference, or, more properly speaking, the repugnance of the 
Chinese statesmen and rulers to foreign commerce, going as far 
back as 2,000 years for the political, economy on which such 
feeling is based. That the Chinese argue m^w in the way (pioted 
from Kouan-fr.e, the celebrated economist before our era, is very 
certain. “ Commerce,” accoialing to their ideiis, “ can only be 
useful to the empire insomuch as hg giviug up stqmjlnons nr- 
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(ideSy it acquires what are necessary and useful'' Tea, and silks, 
and porcelain, arc, on the contrary, in their estimate, useful 
articles, and still more Sycee silver^ which they consider the life- 
blood of the nation and the main-stay of all exchange of products ; 
while opium, objects of lu.fury, and such precious trifles as Eu- 
ropean art provides, arc lUirfectly sttperjluons^ and sources of mis-^ 
chi(f rather than of good. While the trade with llussia and with 
the Tartars, therefore, is popular,-r-by which they get the furs 
and leatliers of which they really stand in need, in return fur tea 
they can well dispense with, — they look upon all European 
mtritwie trade as pernicious^ and a source of perpeiiud trouble and 
danyer. Compared with their vast native trade, its gross amount 
is small ; and both the export of bullion and import of opium are, 
to the last degree, objectionable in their eyes. We cannot be 
much surprised, therefore, that they should dra^tt the conclusions 
which the Abbe Hue attributes to them, when he says — 

“ As these are the principles of Chinese government, it is easy to see 
that European productions will never have a very extensive market in China; 
at all events, as long as the Chinese remain what they are, without any 
considerable modification in their tastes and habits. As foreign commerce 
cannot offer them any article of primary necessity, nor even of any real 
utility (in their conception— for in cotton, raw and manufactured, tliey are 
not deficient), they will interest themselves very little in its extension, and 
they would see it st(»pped altogether, not only without uneasiness, but with 
a certain feeling of satisfaction.” 

Wc believe this to be very true in substance ; nevertheless, 
some reservations perhaps arc needed. Wlien M. Hue writes of 
matters with^jj^diicli he is familiar, though not always original, he 
is generally correct in the main joints ; but when he changes the 
scene to India, and discusses the general l>earings of our Jiritish 
commercial interests, he could hardly fail to get out of his depth. 
'I'hus he goes on to say that, although China would not experience 
“ the loiist inconvenience,” yet — 

“ 'Dio case would certainly not he the same in England : a total inter- 
ruption of the trade with China would be for he^ a most disastrous event. 
The life and movement of that colossal power would be immediately para- 
lysed in India ; from the extremities, theevil would rapiiUy reach the heart, 
aftd before long there woul|^ he seen, even in the metropolis, symptoms of a 
mortal malady. Her poss|ssii>ns in India are the most fertile source of tlic 
wealth and power of Great' Britain, and these pussessiojis are nourished by 
China. The English^ir^ perfectly aware of this, and Unit is why they have 
in these latter years bravely taken the resolution to endure all the ofleru es 
of the Chinese Goveriunent rather than, by coming to a new rupture with 
ii, (irn est the groat commercial movement which is one of the principal 
souvees of the piosperity of India.” 
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That the trade witli China is one in which India and Great 
Britain, both, arc deeply interested, is very certain ; that jwiy sod- 
den loss of this trade woukl be a serious enibarnissment, is not 
less true ; and that the British Government are, and have been, 
naturally anxious to avoid so untoward an event as an intorriip- 
lion would be, with or without hostilities and war, are all facts 
which do not admit of dispute. But that tlie existence of the 
British and Indian empire docs not depend upon the continuance 
of trade with China, is to us a still more assured fact. We could 
cith(3r produce our own tea, within asliort period, from Assam and 
adjoining territories, or do without it, as we did before and many 
continental nations do at this moment, without seriously deterio- 
rating in national Importance or health ; and as for our 
£6,000,000 of revenue, it is simply a duty upon an artir:le of 
general consumption, — a tax out of the pockets of the consumers, 
— and we should find means of raising it on other imports, — coffee, 
sugar, chocolate, &c., to which tea would give place. As regards 
our manufactures, what China takes is not worthy of mcntiim, 
averaging little more than two per cent, of our annual export. As 
regards India, there would no doubt bo great temporary embar- 
rassmcuit, from the large capital invested, and the extent of land 
occupied in the growth of opium ; and ueitlicr the revenue, nor the 
facilities for remittance in payment of Knglish goods and the 
Company’s expenses in England, derived from the trade by opium 
with China, could be suddenly foregone without prejudice to 
great interests. But a rapid extension of railroad from the 
cotton and opium-growing districts to the coast, might soon rephu o 
tlic latter by the former, to the permanent and grem benefit, we 
are very much inclined to think,’ of both countries. It is not 
altogether such a matter of national life or death as M. Hue has 
been led to conclude, therefore : it might be a great ultirnale bene- 
fit, ill developing the resources of India, and drawing closer tlic 
tics between it and Great Britain. And if, as has often been 
suggested, the Americans desire to see the opium trade interfered 
with, as a means of crippling us and benefiting them, wo take 
leave to doubt, as regards them especially,^ the policy that wou]d 
l}ring things ta tliat issue. It is not probably so much an absorb- 
ing and overruling interest on tlie one hand, or unwillingness on 
the other to abide the risk of attempting jsomc change, which 
lias sometimes kept us passive under great provocations from the 
(^liinese since the signing of the treaty, but a difficulty that never 
bceius to have struck the worthy Father,— namely, that iakimj 
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China as it is , — its rulers an«l population, with all the inherent 
obstacldi to the success of any efforts to amalgamate or draw 
closer the bonds of commerce and amity between Western 
States and the (Chinese Government, — it has not liithorto seemed 
very clear by what course or policy that which was jnost objec- 
tionable could be remedied, or the things that are really desirable 
obtained. With rulers of* nations pretty generally, either Interest, 
as iliey understand it, or fear, is the determining motive? for 
treaties and alliances. Our last treaty with China was founded 
upon the latter on the part of the Chinese, and against theconvictioiis 
of the Emperor and his advisers as to the true interests of the nation, 
both as regarded foreign relations with W^estern nations generally, 
and commerce, wliicli it was evident to them must bo attended 
with an imiiort of opium and an cxjjort of hullion. Their inter- 
ests remain the same ; their views only l)ave beeif confirmed, both 
as regards the j)olitical sources of danger and the moral and 
commercial prejudice. It is (juito evident, then, that no change 
can lie anticipated for the present from imy diplomatic efforts. Tlje 
only dij)lomacy that can avail in China, under such circum- 
stances, must be that which rests upon force. A nd tliere are some 
things which force canm)t effect. Ncitlier nations nor indivi- 
duals can, with any certainty, be made to look on you 
friendly eyes by dint of cudgelling, though they may learn to 
respect the prowess that can at will inflict such chastisement, and, 
asissaid of the spaniel and the walnut tree, they may be occasionally 
improved by the regime. Tseithev can the taking of cities be 
reasonably expected to alter in a single generation, much less in a 
deca<le,t]ie habits, customs, anddeelings of a nation stretching over 
JialfAsia, and ^Yllich have grown up with them, step by step, with 
the slow growth of a thousand years. In so far as the rulers are 
croncerned in creating* artificial barriers, Hicy may be coerced 
easily, and with advantage sometimes. Wlien that has been done, 
the rest may probably have to be left to time. But there is agooti 
deal yot to be done in the former direction, it must be frankly 
admitted ; and w^erc it only the opening of the gates of Canton, 
(<jnr exclusion being av«^vedly an insult and an otfcnce, and, as 
such, rejoiced in by ilic Chinese w'ith monunltMits and com- 
ineinovative arches of delight !) great good wo\dd be done. While 
we submit to anything so unreasonable and desiynedly humiliate 
iny, we struggle in vain by other means to occupy the position 
widyU t-iir best interests in China demand, 

Tf we would take a rational and a comprehensive view, however, 
VOL. i/t. — NO. 11. ai 
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of the \vhole question of foreign trade with China, we must bear 
in mind that it is perhaps the only empire in the worl#, at the 
present day, that may be said to bo by nature independent of all 
extraneous supplies or interchange of products with other countries, 
and perfectly self-sufficing in the fullest sense of the term. Stretch- 
ing through more than twenty degrees of latitude, with every variety 
of soil and climate, and a self-developed civilisation which has 
created no artificial wants it cannot satisfy ; with an overflowing, 
ingenious, and industrial population, given alike to manufactures 
and to agricidture — exccdlingeven now in some of the former the best 
workshops and looms of Europe, and possessed ‘of great ability in all 
— and having had decided superiority, until within the last century 
or two, from the earliest periods of history ; with a vast, a gigantic 
trade among themselves, which dwarfs by comparison the whole 
trade of hAirope, as its population and resources far exceed 
those of Western nations ; wo cannot but see that foreign trade 
to the Chinese must wear a very different aspect to tliat 
which it puts on when viewed by us. Even opium is not the 
wide-spread luxury and necessity which tea has become to tho 
British and Americans ; and this, if the Government did not see 
insuperable objections, could be produced to unlimUed extent on 
the Chinese soil. Western manufactures are, up to the present 
time, ill so limited a demand, that their withdrawal could^only be 
felt over a very small area. Taking thO; wliolo foreign trade from 
this, an essentially Chinese point of view, we cannot help feeling 
that the arrogant boast of their rulers may not bo so lar from the 
truth as our vanity and oui* interests would fain make us believe, 
when Liu said that to us “ China supplied the necessaries of life, 
while to her we brought nothing she could not well dispense with, 
especially if it rid the country of our undesired presence !*’ We 
suppose we could manage to live without either tea or rhubarb ; 
but, undoubtedly, the first loss of the tea would entail serious in- 
convenience on many elderly ladies, and not a few of the strong 
sex; and there has since been added raw silk to an enonnous 
amount : none of which protlucts of t]»e Chinese soil couhl be got as 
well, or as advantageously to us, elsewhere, j There only remains, as 
a matter of consideration to China, the revenue, perhaps a couple 
of millions sterling in amount, — a small item in the revenues of 
such an empire. Commercially speaking, then, we cannot enter- 
tain the hope of liolding out a lure to Cliina sufflciently enticing to 
induce her to close her eyes to any clangers or prejudices in- 
separably connected with her foreign rcdatioh.s. 
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Although this conclusiou may neitlior be very flattering to our 
pride nj|r encouraging to oiir manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, it is better that we should know and accept tlie truth, than go 
on either diplomatising or speculating, under delusions which can 
only mislead, and may in l4io end land us in some slough of 
despond, from wliicli it may not be easy once more to gain terra 
firma as a base of operations. 

We see, as llieonly conclusion consistent with well -ascertained 
facts, that under the head of commerce we encounter two antago- 
nistic influences based upon their principles of political economy, 
and strengthened by moral coiisi derations of very general, not to 
say universal, acceptance throughout the nation. The first rests 
upon tlic axioms not yet repudiated in Europe, except very partiallvjij 
that wherever the balance of trade is against a nation requiring 
the fragment of some of her imports in bullion, the trade inflicts a 
loss, and dirainislies the resources of a State. This is the condition 
of foreign trade in Cliiiia, iinds thm are the opinions entertained by 
rulers and people. The second class of influences is inseparably 
connected with the first ; but from certain peculiarities these give a 
character of moral condiMimation to the whole. Not only is the 
trade ol)joctienablo tl\c ground of* a balance to the yearly extent 
of some 10,000,000 dollars against China, but it consists in the 
exchange o^nsefnl Chinese products against foreign articles that to 
thorn are superfluous, — and not only superfluous, and to the last 
degree injurious and dcunoralising, (opium being tho cause of an 
adverse balance of trade, consequently of the export of bullion,) 
l)iit tile instrument of vice and evil which is rapidly spreading 
among the population, to theriiiu of many, and, the Chinese at least 
believe, to the serious injury of all wlio indulge in it. It is very 
clear, then, that if opium in one sense afl’ord a means of laying 
down funds advantageously for the purchase of Chinese produce, 
and thus inal(M*ially promote foreign commerce, on the other hand 
it not less certainly raises a popular and governmenial liostility 
to all trade, and to such a degree, tliat the extension of the two 
must be held essentially incompatible in a poliiiad point of 
vim. If tlio import of opium into Chinn, by suiiplying faci- 
lities of a monetary kind, tends to remove oue class of ob- 
stacles, it creates, by tho export of Sycee, and strenuous 
opposition of the Imperial Government at t.lie same time, another 
of a more insuperable character to the improvement of political 
^nnmcrcial relations. Whether the ultimate result is a 
gain or a loss, may admit of some discussion ; but not the 
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fact that antagonistic tendencies are thus brought into active 
operation. • 

If it be inquired, then, whether in tlio trade, or the mode in 
which it is conducted, and the inseparable conditions of its prose- 
cution, there is anything inimical to tlie true interests of China, — its 
peace or prosperity, — or otherwise offensive, and calculated to keep 
uj) hostile feelings, we sec in these facts a partial answer. We 
do not go into the opium question as to its moral bearings, and the 
discussion of its place among the narcotics and intoxicating matters 
employed by man to drown his cares, or help him to bear them, both 
objects of universal desire. Whether it is an evil only in its abuse, 
or necessarily and wliolly evil in all its tendencies and influences, is a 
♦large (piestion whicli would cause too wide a digression from the 
more ])ractical object wo have in view. We must be content to take 
the cunchisions tt tvhich the Chinese have come in the matter^ ai> 
being tiiat which determines the amiuiis and course of their 
foreign policy. As unmitigated condemnation and hostility ar(5 
the undoubted result, Its incoiupatibility with the satisfaciory 
))rogress of foreign trade generally must be obvious. As regards 
the other points, there is doubtless mucli connected with the 
residence of foreign mercantile communities at the ports, — their 
life generally, and mode of conducting their trading transactions, 
and paying enstom-house duties, — which tends to strengthen the 
Iiostility arising from llie natui^ of the trade, and its economical 
results. And we should ill discharge the duty we have under- 
taken, if we shrank from all reference to sucli facts. 

If we are simply to assert that the trade, and the mode of 
conducting it ]>y foreigners, personaljy and l)y aid of unscru]Hilous 
shroffs and servants under their orders, have constitJited, 
since tho signing of the treaty at Kanking, an uninterrupted 
series of provocations offered the Chinese, we slionld no 
doubt be accused of gross exaggeration and generalisation 
of partial facts. Nevertheless, it is difficult to come lo any 
other conclusion : only, w'o are far from laying the blame exclusively 
on those engaged in the trade, ft r.ust in justice he divided ; 
and a large portion will fall to the foreign and the Chinese Go- 
vernments respectively, — the first for nuil^.ng treaties based upon 
impossible conditions of trade the .second for a laxity and 
corruption which dejn-ived the merchants of that protection they 
were entitled to look for and lo claim hy treaty. The result of 
these two facts has been, necessarily, to place the merchant in a 
false position, in which to be iioiiestand thrive was made simply 
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impossible ; and such overpowering inducements were ofl'ered to 
irregularity, that no Government liad a right to expect any other 
result than the open and habitual violation of custoin-nouse laws 
and provisions of treaties, and, under pleas furnished by the 
shortcomings of tlie pvinctpal contracting parties, — the treaty 
powers, — the inauguration of a vast system of fraud, trickery, 
smuggling, and at last coinimj^ to supply deficient cur- 
rency, which must reflect more or less of discredit on all con- 
cerned ! Corrupt custom-houses make dishonest and lax traders, — 
a truth so universally confirmed by expenence, that we must accept 
it as a necessary conse(pience, however re[)iignant an optimist’s 
views of liuinan nature ; trick, and fraud, and robbery being resorted 
to as measures of self-delencc, and justified, by otherwise honora- 
ble men, on a principle of “ resistance to an intolerable wrong under 
the sanction of superior force.’* Treaties gave fereign merchants 
a right to trade, and the Chinese Government to levy maritime 
duties; but also entailed a mutual obligation on tho contracting 
])owers to ensure the equal levy of these duties upon all alike, 
h'ailnre in this condition vitiated the whole contract ; and feilure 
should Iiave been foreseen from the beginning, for the Chinese 
Government was wholly unprovided witli the necessary machinery 
and ittstnimcnts, — ‘wdl-informed^ honesty and vigilant cmtoui-^hoim 
adniinistralors. 

Duties that arc equally levied upon different flags and upon all 
individuals alike engaged in the same trade, hccome, no doubt, 
an instrument (or tlie infliction of injury, (or w'hicli there is 
neither roAlress nor limit. Under such a regime it is iin- 
}H>:Ssibk», as vvo liave said, to- be lionost and thrive ; and it 
is for (lovcnniicnts, who make treaties, to take care their sub- 
jects are not, under its provisions, reduced to so cruel an alter- 
native as ruin or fraud. We are quite ready to admit that 
tlie three treaty powers have all failed in this, and given 
undoubted and just cause of complaint to those who embarked 
ciipb jd on the faith of a protection which they find to their cost, 
when it is too late, does not exist. Our own treaties, as those of 
l.iiMnceaud America, rest upon a double fallacy, fatal to tlieir 
walking witiiout somej special a<Uiptalloii, ami as ])rojudicial to 
the best interests of trade, as it is demoralising to tho merchant 
and inimical to a* mutual good umlerstanding between the 
Cdiinose, and the foreign Government. This twofold fallacy 
i\}U!r;*J'«d, first, in the assumption that as itw^oiild be the interest of 
the Chinese Government to collect the whole of the duties upon 
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foreign trade, on all flags and individuals without distinction, they 
both could and tvotdd do so ; secondly, in the conclusion that if 
they did not, the penalty would fall alone on them, Nothing can 
be more evident than the utter inability of the Chinese Government — 
lax and corrupt in all its administrative system — to contend with 
the dishonesty of their own officials on the one liand, and the 
unscrupulous devices of foreign traders on the other, under cloak of 
treaties which withdraw them from Chinese jurisdiction. This 
would be the result even without the additional difficulties arising 
from the want of a common language ; so that the Chinese alone 
would find it impossible to collect the duties completely oi* impar- 
tially on foreign shipping, by the scheme contemplated in the trea- 
ties. The physical and moral appliances are alike deficient. 
Unaided by foreign employes, experience has demonstrated the im- 
practicability of •the task imposed upon them by these treaties. 
But it did not need experience to demonstrate the other truth, — 
that failing this, although the Chinese Government would be 
losers of a certain amount of revenue (of small moment to such an 
empire, as w'o have shovm), yet the chuf penalty and the greatest 
loss would fall upon the foreign trade by its total demoralisation, 
— the introduction of an element of uncertainty into all commer- 
cial transactions, and the absence of all security against the 
most unequal levy of duties as regarded eitlicr individuals or 
flags. Such have been the injurious fruits liitherto ; and that he 
is not protected from injuries so patent and grievous, may very 
Justly be subject of complaint, w'c conceive, on tlie part of tlio mer- 
chant. But all this being admitted, and the necessity for change, 
and*the effective intervention of Government also, still theargnment 
for a resort to trick, and all the frauds of erroneous manifests, false 
returns of weights, and compromises with dishonest officials, is 
miserably unsatisfactory ; and looking at it froni the Cliinese sid(?, 
what could the Emperor of China conclude fr«>m such an argument ? 
What does the honest merchant himself think of it ? Are we hot 
fain to conclude that one of their own organs, a commercial paper 
of the northern port of Shanghai, give , a right expression of their 
experience, when the editor in a recent article apropos to a spuriouis 
and forged cohickge introduced by foreigner|;to meet a deficiency in 
genuine Carolus dollars of Spain, declares such coinage to be 
“sculptured lies issued by the base to delude the credulous,’* and 
further confesses tlie I’ear that “ commerce is not the best pre- 
servative of the moral perceptions, still less commerce in China; 
adiilness insensibly steals on the sharpest edge, and fresh temp- 
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tations are surely unnecessary. It is such systems as this which 
coupled two words togotlier in antithesis which should have 
been bound in harmony, and made tlie term * conimercial 
morality’ a synonym for the Joosest expediency.” 

Are tlicse men to be admitted into tlie great markets ol 
Chinese coininerce in the interior, with advantage either to the 
revenue of the State or the morality of the people? We say nothing 
of the opium grievance, in which the Government of Great Britain 
must l)e looked upon as the chief agent; but what can bo said save 
tiiat by force we compel the Chinese Govornment(for it is a species 
of compulsion, since fear of consequences prevents their resistance) 
to tolerate a tralfic tliey believe dishonoring to themselves and demo- 
ralising to the people, at the same time that it impoverishes the 
whole country by withdrawing its bullion to an ‘enormous annua| 
amount ? Shall we place any of tliese conditions among their 
natural motives for desiring a closer intercourse ? 

If we speak out thus boldly on what an honest man must needs, 
consider the enormities of a whole s'^stenn^YQVuhnt in China, — and a 
statesman can liardly fail to see that it is creating each day new 
barriers to any improvement in our political relations, or increased 
facilities forcoinm(?rco where those are most needed, in (he interior 
of the empir(\~\t is because w'e think it not more vicious iu principle 
than suicidal in policy. It is that wo are wearied with watching 
the demoralising effect of pernicious legislation on British mer- 
chants especially, — men wlio have to maintain a priceless reputa- 
tion for truth’, lionor, and good faith, and should not forget that 
tlie character of the nation is involved in theirs ; that Great Britain 
owes her wealth and power to her commerce, and her commerce is 
due to tlic superiority of her merchants aiid manufacturers over all 
corapetit(»rs in their reputation for honesty and truth. It is because 
wo know and are sure that there arc among them many who, in 
all the private relations of life, are strictly honorable and worthy of 
regard, and few perhaps who do not feel in their heart such 
a system at once repugnant and degrading, or who would not 
gladly join their efforts to establish a better order of things, if 
that could be done without entailing upon them commercial ruin, 
or a struggle in which tfiere could be no equality hr justice eitlier. 
It is, finally, because we have ever looked upon commerce as the 
true herald of civilisrflion, penetrating into all the dark corners 
of the world to carry new liglit and good will on its wings, and 
one • 'I' fho greatest benefactors of mankind, — the human agency 
appointed under a Divine dispensatio|j to work out man’s emanci- 
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patioii from the thraldom and the evils of a savjige isolation, — the 
precursor of Christianity in these later days, linkingtogethoriii bonds 
of mutual interest and amity the most widely-separated races, — 
bonds which fast supply the place of higher motives to peace and good 
will by conferring material benefits ih the supply of national and 
ever-increasing wants, and then create new elements of strength to 
resist whatever tends to break the alliance. Such is not the 
tendency of trade in China under existing arrangements, and we 
deplore it. Commerce, not allowed to fullil her true mission, but 
prostituted and degraded, is laying up seeds of future war and 
desolation; and the merchant and the statesman are alike interest- 
ed in seeing the conditions promptly altered and amended. 

We wdsli the subjects of grievance gathered against us as trad- 
ing communities, by the Chinese, from their intercourse with us at 
tlic ports, were eren limited to irregularities in the transaction of 
.commercial affairs. But they are not ; and as affairs sta!id at 
present in Cliina, we doubt wliether even tliese do not sink into 
insignificance by the side of those which originate in the most un- 
warranted interference with the highe.st functions ol Co- 
vernment, and in a tampering and intermeddling w ith insurrection 
and intestine struggles, on the part of ^ foreigners and often 
residents, which in any more civilised State would have inevitably 
led to the expulsion from the land of all directly or indirect- 
ly concerned, or of whole communities compromised by tlie 
illegal acts of a portion, and to tho probable interruption (.>f all 
relations between tho countries. JCnoiigh lias been rocovded 
in the local journals to show that there wore acts of fbieigncrs at 
Shanghai — in wliich sv>ine at lea.st of tlio parties concerned were 
merchants, and persons of more or less repute — -for ivhich it is 
impossible to set np any valid defence in the eyes of the Chinese^ or 
indeed any impartial person, — ^someacts springing from licentious- 
ness, others from the indulgence of an ill-reguiatcd sympathy with 
a people assumed to be “ battling for civil and religious liberty, and 
against a worn-out despotism” (the “ people” being a horde of tho 
greatest ruffians in China, — liorse-boys, ^firates, and members of se- 
cret societies, devoting to merciless pillage a rich and peaceable city; 
but had they all4)een Pyms and Hampdenfe, or Washingtons, the 
objection would bo valid). Others helped the people for pi ofit^ and 
thus, open sympathy, counsel, food, guns, and ammunition, passed 
daily from a foreign settlement, held sacred from the intrusion of im- 
perial troops on the grouncl of absolute neutrality, into a blockaded 
city, with the professed objeej of prolonging the defence against tho 
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tOmperor's forces ! When at lost, by the strenuous efforts of the 
Cruisular authorities, and h'rench force, — which had a quarrel of its 
own with tlic insurgents, — the foreign settlement was fairly isolate 
edy and the city fell, tis it necessarily must when all foreign 
aid was cut off, report conliflently affirms that it was a member 
»>fii f jritish linn who saved the horse-boy, chief of the insurgents, 
gave him shelter, and carried liim away disguised as his servant 
under the protection of the fJritish flag, — the Chinese authorities 
having put a price of 20,000 dollars bn his head ! And yet, if the 
Cf nciMi-in-Chief had marched in his troops and made seizure of this 
gentleman’s property for liis high-handed and illegal interference, 
v'hat an owtery would have been raised by the British public in 
Chiicv and elsewlicre, and how unhesitatingly would treaty-rights 
been i!ivoked, as though treaties were only to be held bind- 
u\\: npou C'hincse, and to be trampled on with impunity by" 
ibieigners ! W' e know it has been the practice, though never 
• auelioned eitlier by treaties or international law, for foreign 
ioi Misters residing in another State to draw a broad line between 
politjea’ otfeiidors and ordinary criminals ; and in some extreme 
to claim, by an ingenious fiction of ex- territoriality, for their 
ofciid re^idaice immunity from search for the seizure of such 
olfenders, tiioiiglv know n to be under their roofs. But the utmost 
;:itn'tch of.such pretensions will not cover acts of this nature in the 
ca-=;c of private individuals. Audit is an assumption of a right 
which no civilised Government would ever recognise or tolerate, 
that plotters against the Government, and enemies of the public 
peace, in arms against the sovereign, should be thus screened 
from the legal consequences of their acts. In this instance it was 
tlic more unpardonable, that if there were any generosity in it, it 
was the generosity of an individual at the expense of a whole com- 
munity, and at the cost of a breach of good faith, which compro- 
mised the sovereign whose subject he was, and the interest of the 
nation to which he belonged. We have spoken strongly ; but that 
it m.t} 1)0 seen there was good cause, let our readers take the 
follow ing evidence ofthe American Commissioner, who was an cye- 
wiiiiicss, and had ample means of infonnation a.9 what teas going 
on around h im. He wriifas to the Secretary of State of the United 
States in one of his despatclies 

“ The sympathisers iire'all foreigners, not Chinese ; and I regret to say 
that T have heard of several instances in which foreigners have been seen 
on tha during engagements. They make practical suggestions in 
gumiertj to the insurgents, and some, who are indiscreet, urge the rebels . 

YOh. II. 32 
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to bold out to the Must extremity/ and throw every obstacle their ingenuity 
can invent in the way of the imperialists. There Is no adequate reason for 
this in any prospect of an amelioration of the condition of the people of 
China from a prolongation of this struggle or of any other, unless at the 
termination of a long civil war, which will educate the Chinese to a know- 
ledge of the science of war in the bitter senool of a bloody experience. Now, 
ond here, the prolongation of this struggle is but to effect the paralysis of 
commerce, and the reign of lawless violence, and to expose to disease in 
camp and garrison, thousands of men who are worth nothing as soldiers ; 
and, superndded to all this, to bring down upon the poor of this vicinity all 
the horrors of want and famine. 

“ 1 am yet to be convinced that a systematic disregard of the rights uf 
others, and the usurpation of powers within their territory not conceded, 
and for wliicli the only excuse that can he found is the weakness of China, 
will ever incline the Chinese to enlarge tiie margin of their intercourse 
with other nations. 

“There are degrees of respectability even in ‘fillibusterism’; and of all Mie 
species of this among nations, that is the last with which I desire to 
connect my name, which treads upon the rights of the powerless, and 
disregards, in intercourse witli the weak, the principles of conduct tlmt are 
scrupulously observed towards the strong. T have no ambition to disgrace 
the United States as their representative, by professing friendslnp to this 
power, yet, by .secret exertion, to attempt its dewStruction ; and in so doing 
to make myself guilty of a crime denounced by the laws of the Ihiited 
States with the penalty of deatli, of which laws 1 am now, in China, the 
ultimate administrator. .1 have not a desire to instigate a rebellion against 
even the Kmperor of China, or to cheer on an insurrection, the pui’po.se.s of 
which are unknown to me, and probably not understood by the insurgents 
themselves.” 

Shall we, on the strength of such proceedings, ask for leave to 
trade at fcjoo-chow or the great central marts, when tliere is a 
chance tliat Taejdng^tmnfjy or the fir.st pirate or horse-boy wlio can 
gather elements of disturbance about liiin, will receive efficient aid 
and sympathy from loreigners ? Wlien the British Government 
proposes to the Emperor of China the removal of restrictions, and 
free access to the interior for British subjects in order that they 
ynay extend their irade.^ would it not be a perfectly unanswerablu 
argument for refusing, that their presence in the interior woidd be 
too dangerous to the peace of the realm, and tliat no security ex- 
ists against the grossest abuse of 'he rights and privileges of 
treaties by foreigners, cither hr purposes ^ profit ox political pro^ 
pagandism? • 

We have liitherto considered the antagonistic influences at work 
in China, in connection witli its foreign relations, under two 
aspects chiefly, — the social, and the economical or commercial. 
These, we have seen, are neither few nor insignificant, and in their 
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cumulative force, constitute a l)ariier olfering serious obstacles to 
further advance by peaceable negotiation. We come now, 
hovvevor, to a class of influences of a very different order, in 
v/hich the religious and the political elements predominate, and 
are very much mingled together. Balked by numerous social and 
ecc noiTiic dissonances, the Chiuose statesman, with these additional 
in liis quiver, is armed at all points, ready for diplomatic 
h iu v , avi'.l instinct with no very friemily di.s|K>sitions. We should, 

. A. give ve‘y partial, and altogether erroneous 

•; " ;> ''oi relations, as v cll as of tliose influences 

- ... \ at the proseut moment are most active 

eoi - i;.> .r :. 'f :.o- idsi: the various causes of indiffer' 
'•^.niViOpt OA liw o:ie liaud, and mo)X‘ active hostility on 
. : we on. ittediiie religions and niissionary conditions which 
t]’.. question of fur::her progress im^Drovemeiitf 
^ rei tCfons, la a n>aiincr so effective aad signijicanl as to 
n .OK* and control the ibroigu policy of the Court at Fckiu 
' . - more decisively thi'.a any other of the many conditions, dis- 
• dan or antipathetic, to which wc have hitherto referred. Ami 
prineipally because both imlors and people pvobaVdy scciu tliis 
dnccl icm an clement of greater danger, aiul one which strikes a key- 
note 'ip fear, rousing a corresponding feeling of hatred and anger. 

'Ilii.s unpropitious influence of religious elements in tlie State- 
policy, and the bias of the rulers of China, apjrear to be equally 
inimical to the cojwersion of Ike Chinesc^eis a natlon^to Chnstianilyy 
:uul to the improved rvlalinns on which all access to the 

enuitinj depends ^ — the only t\vo admitted objects of European 
vnievcourse. This is so important a fact, that even were it less 
iikely to be hotly contested, w'c feel called upon to support our 
opmioii by such evidenco as leaving little room for doubt shall 
bring our readers another stage towards a knowledge of the whole 
truth ; aiivl, if wo are not greatly mistaken, to this conclusion, that 
tlie remarkable and admitted want of success in the missionary 
lal)onvs of the present time, as of all past ages, in China, may 
bo traced to well-aiicertained causes, some of wliich are contingent on 
means adopted, and the particular course taken, by the missiona- 
ries themselves ; othefii, again, are of a more absolute character, 
not contingent upon the shifting or transitory efforts, misdirected 
or otherwise, of any^body of * men, but upon uatural causes. 
Among these obstiiclesto satisfactory progres.s or permanent eflect* 
win yh w. I ‘deem entirely conditional and temporary, — contingent 
upon the means brought to bear, and not inherent in the subject, — 
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we trace throughout, first, a want of unity in the teachers of the 
religion, and the things taught ; next, a glaring contradiction, 
patent to the observation of thoso whom it is sought to convert, be- 
tween tlie doctrines and the practical illustration they receive in tlio 
lives of foreigners in China, and policy of Governments 
professing Christianity ; and lastly, the liostility of the native 
Government. And this hostility of Government, again, plainly 
takes its origin from a double source, — the one to be 
traced to the means adopted by the evangelising agents, with 
the open or covert support of foreign Governments ; the other, in- 
herent and inseparable from all ctforts in this direction, because 
they are, and must be, pregnant with a danger wliich menaces 
with destruction all Government founded on I’agau institutions and 
absolute despotism. In this order, then, we propose to consider 
••die whole “Subject in a comprehensive spirit, though, necessarily, 
very briefly and imperfectly Jis regards the details. Wo can, 
indeed, give little more than the o\itline, which, however, can 
easily bo filled in by any one taking sulliciont interest in the 
inquiry to pursue the subject. 

Wo will first take a glance at tlio past and present fruits of 
missionary enterprise within the limits of the Chinouse empire, ami 
under the guidance of one who cannot be suspected as a witness 
against the success of these efforts ; for, in the first pla(‘.e, 
his evidence is spontaneous, and in the next, his best title to 
honor among men is the devotion of a groat portion of his 
lif(j, despite of all dangers and discouragoineiits, to preach 
tli(? gospel to those who ^‘hearing would not hear” on this very 
field of exertion. We speak of the Abbe Hue, the La/arist Mis- 
sionary. Neither ill-informed on the subject, nor unfriendly to 
the cause, we slioiild look in vain elsewhere tor testimony loss 
open to suspicion, or more decisive in support of the general view 
we Iiave undertaken to establish as the only true one. M. Hue, 
indeed, puts foremost among the conditional causes of failure as to 
therewSult in missionary labours, one on wliichwe have not touched, — 
the universal scepticism and indiftermtism of the Chinese people, 
tl)0 materi^istic and low utilitarian views of the whole nation^ 
oirsprin^|^:$wo prolific errors— a false pjiilosophy and a &ci|sual 
natuj^i; ? i that we may do no^injustice, although differing some-r 
writei^ as to thi precise wgight which should be 
att*iched^ ;fo springing from this source, we 

also will place them in the foreground of our picture, where 
they will form a fitting introduction to tho more serious matter we 
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have to introduce to our readers. Looking ou China in its reli- 
gious aspect, then, and from a specially missionary point of view, 
M. Hue speaks strongly of the scepticism and uuivursal spirit of 
indifference pervading all classes ; andj after remarking that the 
disciples of Confucius represent the Rationalists of all tinies, who 
deny other or higher motive to be necessary than such as may 
\nocecd fro7ii a pure system of ethics^ and have done much to stifle 
ill the people every religious sentiment, he goes on to say — 

“ ill reality, the religion and the doctrine of Confucius is a system of 
PoailivUm. Little do the Chinese care abc«ut long philosophical lucubrations ; 
little fur questions concerning the origin, creation, and end of the world. 
They ask of lime, only what maysuffice for life ; of science and letters, only 
what is required to fill official employments; of the greatest principles, only 
their practical consequences ; and of morality, nothing but the political and 
•iiilitariiin part. In a word, they are at the present day what many in 
Europe are striving to become. They put aside all ^mWssputes, 
.speculative questions, to attach themselves to the positive. Their religion 
itself i.s only a kind of civilisation ; and their philosophy, the art of living 
in peace, of commanding and obeying (a utilitarian and socialist experiment 
ou the grandest scale the world has yet seen).** 

Again 

** The State has always retained as a civil institution, the worship paid to 
(he spirits of heaven and earth; of the stars, the mountains, and the rivers, 
as well as to the souls of deceased relations : it is an external religion for 
odlcial personages and literary men who aspire to any office ; but no one 
regards it as anything more than a social institution, the meaning of which 
may be interpreted in different ways, and from which no consequence need 
be drawn. The worship has no priests and no idols. The magistrate practices 
it within tlic sphere of his own jurisdiction ; and the emperor himself is 
the patriarch, or bead of it. Generally, all literary persons, and those who 
propose to become such, attach themselves to it, though, often without 
renouncing practice.s borrowed from other religions. .13ut conviction does 
nut seem to have anything to do with the matter in cither case ; and liabit 
alone induces them to conform to ceremonies which they themselves turn 
into ridicule, — such as divination, casting horoscopes, and counting lucky 
and unlucky days; all which superstitions are in great voguo throughout 
the Empire. iVVhatever is least vague and most serious in the religion of 
the Chinese, is absorbed by the w'orship of Confucius.” 

Never has it been given to any other man to e-\crcise so extensive 
aij empire over liis fellow-creaburcs as Confnerus has, — and this 
through more than 2, 0^)0 years luiinten-uptedry^ — or to receive 
homage so like true worsltip, although he made no prcten.sions to 
divinity or inspiration, ^as is usual among founders of sects. The 
foundations of empire, whatever its nature in other countrie.s, have 
always been laid either in military power, superstition, or religion 
in some form; in China this empire of Confucius, who lived 400 
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years B. C., rests on none of these ; for the system of etiiies to 
whicli he has given such celebrity is not a rcliuioii in the proper 
sense of tlie term, though it may have become what in French 
would justly enough be designated a “ ciiUe'^ How comes it that 
no Christian missionary, preaching a^eligion of Divine authority, 
has never been enabled, — we do not say to get high unexampled in- 
fluence, but any intiiience, cither extensive or lasting? Of the second 
religion in China, regarded by its professors .as \\\^ primitive religion 
of the ancient inhahitants — the Taouist doctrine taught by the fa- 
mous Lao-izc, the contemporary of Confucius — tliere is moreol- the 
appearance and form of a religion, but as little of the siibstance. 
The individual existence of spirits and demons, independently of the 
parts of nature over which they preside, is more fully recognised 
by it ; and their priests and priestesses, devoted to celibacy, liave 
*^o other \T 5 rcttj<«i than to perform various rites — nitagic, astrologic, 
and necromantic — which mark the superstition. I'hey arc called 
Taouists, or, in Chinese, Tao-sze (doctors of reason), because their 
fmulauiental dogma is that of the existence of the prinwrdial reason 
that created the ivorkL It is but justice, however, to the memory 
ot* the founder of so long-lived a religious system to state, that 
M. Abel Remusat, after a labourious examination, came to the 
conclusion that he has much reason to (;ompliiin of the wrong 
done to him by his unworthy disciples. “ Instead,'’ ho remarks, 
“ of the head of a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astrologers, 
seeking for the elixir of immortzility, and the means of 
reaching heaven by raising themselves ilirough tlio air, 
I found in his book a true philosopher, a judicious moralist, an 
eloquent theologian, and a subtle metaphysician.’' AL Hue bears 
testimony to the same effect, with probably a IcoS intimate know- 
ledge of the subject; for ho says: — ‘‘Tiie opinion of the Chinese 
philosopher on the origin and constitution of the universe 
present no ridiculous fables or monstrous absurdities : they bear 
the impress of a noble and elevated mind ; and in the sublime 
reveries that distingui.sh them, they present a striking and in - 
disputable resemblance to the doct»-ines pn>(es.sed a little later in 
the schools of Pythagoras and Plato.” There seems, indeed, to 
bo sufficient evidence that the source wfis the same ; yet it is 
strange that with philosophers rivalling the best of Grecian mould 
— the type of man’s ftnest development— ^j^vhose doctrines have 
found an acceptance for more than twenty centuries, and amidst 
a population exceeding in number the rest of the civilised world 
—this same people, with merely a residuum of nationalism, should 
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liiive sunk so low in the moral and mental scale of civilisation in 
these times ! The Greeks, too, fell low enough, God knows, after 
having achieved an immortality for their race ; but political causes 
ean be traced to account for their subsequent degradation, — causes 
not in operation when they iittained their brilliant apogee; where- 
as the Chinese, for aught we can see, atid as far as regards out- 
ward conditions of government and liberty, were not very differ- 
ently situated then and now. The insufficiency of the merelv ethic 
element to elevate or maintain a people in the higher regions of 
mural and social development, aiul provide for their progressive 
advance, seems alone to account for such a'phenomenon — nay, mure: 
not only does this long and exclusive worship of a “ pure- 
reason” principle seem to impoverish a nation’s spirit, but, by 
drying up the fountains of higher moral and religious impressions, 
to render them in great degree incapable of advc J t ca tww nnfe: j 
fectiun in any other direction, and equally unlit them, after the 
lapvse of ages, to receive divine light or truth, when brought to tlieir 
<loor. Ilow otlierwise account for the repeated dying-out of the 
(Christian germs of faith plentifully scattered over the Empire, 
and at more than one epoch nurtured and fostered under imperial 
sanction and patronage, until time was afibrded for the religion to 
take <leep root in the soil ? The moment the sunshine of Court 
fav(»r was withdrawn, or an adverse season was experienced, there 
was always shown a total want of stability ; and the seeds 
could only be likened to those scattered on the road-side and in 
stony places in the parable : for when tribulation or persecution 
arose, Christianity in all its forms died rapidly out. So entire is 
the proof, that AL Hue recounts how a century or more al‘ter tlie 
grand dissension of the Dominicans and Jesuits, and tlie Papal 
tlennsion setting at nauglit the Emperor’s authority as to his own 
subjects on a question of national rights and institutions of 
Government — which led to the peremptory expulsion of all mission- 
aries, and the destruction or unrelenting persecution of tlieir 
converts — not a trace loas to he found of the faiih^ even amongst 
(rncejlonrisliing commumties cf Ohnstians of one or two generations ! 
-y-a fact sufficiently significant and discouraging so far as the 
merely human means employed are concerned in the conversion of 
such a nation. Nor does this difficulty arise, as we have been 
endeavouring to shoN^, from any bigotry or superstitious reverence 
for other dogma ; on the contrary, as M. Hue admits, “ wliateyer 
may be said of the pliilosopliical ideas Lao- tze^ his disciples, the 
Doctors of Reason, do not at present enjoy any groat popularity. 
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The superstitions to whicli tl\ey abandon themselves are so extra- 
vagant, tliat tlie most ignorant make them an object of sarcasm.** 
The same observation applies to the third and only remaining reli- 
gious system recognised in China — Buddhism. It appears that to- 
wards the middle of the first century^of our era, the Emperors of 
tlie dynasty of Ilan admitted Indian Buddhism officially into their 
dominions, and it spread rapidly, with its idolatrous worship and 
material representations of the l)ivinity, among the Chinese, under 
the name of the religion of Fo, an imperfect transcription ofthename 
of Buddha. This vast religious systeiit must liave been to the 
Chinese mind — rendered arid by the abstraction of all religious 
element in the Confucian and Taoiiist systems Ibundedon Reason 
only — like the descent of gushing waters through a parcljod desert. 
Mr. Edkins, a missionary of the Congregational body at Shanghai, 
^las rTOfl fly 'ducted much learning and patient labour to trace the 
influence of Buddhism and Confucianism on the popular 
mind of China ; and in a scries of elaborate papers printeil in the 
North China Herald^ lie has, wc think, traced the working ainl 
respective weight of these elements with singular ability andetlect. 
One remark bearing upon the view taken in the text we must 
quote : — 

“ Holding such cheerless views as the Confucianists did of the destiny 
of man, it is not to bo wondered at that the common people should desert 
their standard, and adopt a more congenial influence. The language of daily 
life is now thoroughly impregnated with the phraseology of rfiiiburion and 
a separate state, attesting the influence of Buddhism on the nation at 
large. And the Buddhist immortality embraces the past as well as the 
future ; so the popular notions of China extend to a preceding life as much 
as to a coming one.’.* 

It spoke to them of a creative omnipotent God ; a Divine incar- 
nation ; a Man-God, who came into tlie world to enlighten nfen, 
to redeem them, and point out to them the way of salvation; and this 
idea of a redemption of the human race by a Divine incarnation 
M. Hue testifies to being so general and popular among tbe 
Buddhists, that “ we have everywhere found it reduced to a neat 
formula, expressed in remarkable tiirbis. If we addressed to a 
Mongol or Thibetan this question, ‘ Who is Buddha ?’ he repli*?d 
instantly, ‘The*Saviour of men.’ ” And he goes on to observe : — 
“ The marvellous birth of Buddha, his life and his instructions, 
contain a great number of moral truths and dogmas professed 
in Christianity, and which we need not be,surprised to find also 
among other nations, since the truths are traditional, and have 
always belonged to the heritage of humanity.*’ 
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Wltljout going to the latter part of the question, as to how the 
nations of lliglier Asia and the Nomad tribes of Tartary became 
possessed of these ami other doctrines, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with wliat, to us, would seem a providential disposition, 
in the circumstance that ov^ a vast empire of some 300, 000, 000 
inhabitants, all conversant with the same lai^guage, three ditferent 
systems have from ancient times been received among them as 
religious cnil)odiments of the truth ; and in each of these are to be 
traced, in distinct lines, however fragmentary and mingled with 
grosser matter, many of the most essential, even in their mystical 
import, of the elements and doclrims of the Christian relifjion. In 
the doctrines of Confucius, with some allowance made for. imper- 
fections and exceptional blemislics, are pure and enliglitened ethics- 
In the Taouist system is to be found the doctrine of a first cause-:^ 

Ileason ilefine<l as a being iiielFable, uncreated, irtlO W lllii'ryp"?oT 
the universe, but who has no type but liimscif. Like Pythagoras, 
the founder of this sect regards human souls as emanations from the 
ethereal substance, and supposes that after death they are re-united 
with it; and agreeing with Plato, he refuses to the wicked the faculty 
of re-cnteritig the bosom of this Uiii versa! Soiih “ Like Phy- 
thagoras, too, he gives to tlte first primnples of tilings the names of 
numbers, and his cosmogony is in some measure algebraical* lie 
attaches the chain of being to liim whom lie calls 0;^c,then to Two^ 
then to Thrce^ who, lie says, have made all things.” The Bud- 
dhist, as wc see, carries the Chinese mind onward to a Divine 
Incarnation, tiic Saviour of men, and the Redemption of the world* 
Thus scattered through the three systems of faith and philosophy 
combined, wliich alone liave found lodgment or acceptance in the 
popular mind of China — known, and more or less generally pro- 
fessed ill this day by the influential and the learned of the land, — 
the great, and even the most mysterious dogmas of our Christian 
faltli find a representation ; and these popular creeds furnish, wo 
conceive, a means of communicating, by ideas and language 
with which they are already familiar^ and accustomed to regard 
with more or less of respect, doctrines otherwise hard to be conveyed 
ip intelligible form in any foreign idiom, and a true faith when 
stripped of the errors and superstitions whicJi are naturally 
attached to the religious practices of a people imperfectly instruct- 
ed. To us it wouIjlI appear, ivere ive engaged in missionary 
labours witli an oriental race like the Chinese — whose liabits of 
Miought are so alien and antagonistic to ours, and with a language 
so deficient in the very means of expression ivantcd to convey 
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3?]\iropean ideas,— it would seem to us, wo say, little less than pro- 
videntliil, tliat deep in the heart of their popular systems of theology 
and philosophy the self-same ethical, moral, and religious ideas 
shouldhavebeonenshrinedfor ages, however disfigured or disguised 
heneath tlic puerilities of a pagan wor^liip, and given in a language 
familiar to every educated inhabitant, applicable to the living truth 
we wish to convey. We are strongly impressed with the convic- 
tion that by the able adaptation of such inslrmmnls of tlionglii 
and exirrmion as these popular systems supply, will the Christian 
missionary best open a way to tlie general reception of the Divine 
truths and doctrines of Christianity. What Confneins taught and 
Lao-tze expounded cannot but meet acceptance and respect from 
the Chinese mind, however little they may be disposed to act nj) 
,U) tljeir j^recepts. And to cstablisli the identity of the lessons of 
‘^hcir^^tiine-foniitipd sages with leading Christian tenets, is to 
remove in China a host of prejudices and objections attaching 
to that which is both novel and foreign in its origin ; wliile, 
as regards tlie central mystery of our faith — whicli the wisest 
must accept witliout vain efforts to accommf)dalo it to tlie 
reasoning powers of a finite mind, — is it nothing that the race to 
whom we would convey the lesson has already admitted the liin- 
damcntal and most mystic idea of the whole ? 

Since writing the above, we are glad to find by a passage wliicli 
has only just met onr eye, that we do not stand alone in the 
opinion expressed. Dr. Legge, of tlio London Missionary Society, 
— wh.osc work on the notions of the Chinese concerning God and 
Spirits is the fruit of research, and full of valuable matter, — wc 
see, fully shares in this opinion, and had already propounded it. 
In his I’rcface ho says — 

It is in Ills own mind a most encouraging circumstance, that there is 
a broad standing ground in their own literature upon which the Christian 
missionary can take his position in communicating the truths of revelation 
to the Chinese, in tho acknowledgments of many of the wisest among 
themselves, a preparation is made for the. unfolding of all that Scripture 
teaches concerning God and man. Of most of the passages which have 
been cited, the mass of the people are p'^rhaps as ignorant iis they are of the 
Bible; yet they will the more readily admit the latter when tlie former can 
be appealed to ; and the author believes that the more it is sought for, ftie 
more will missionaries find among the Chinese that consciousness of Giui 
of which Tertullian speaks, even in the simple, rude, and uncultivated.’* 

But space will not alloAv us to devote mofo time to the consi- 
deration of questions of this nature, however interesting tliey may 
be. In a former article we touched upon some debateable points, 
chiefly as between Roman Catholic and Protestant missions, in 
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respect to tlie different systems and courses of action on which 
they relied for conquering the obstacles so thickly strewn in the 
path of botli, wlicn toiling through the triple lines of scepticism, 
indifference, and national prejudice. I3ut here tliey meet on 
common ground. Whatever may be the sectarian differences, the 
great truths of Christianity find exponents in eacli ; and tliesc are 
what it most beliovos them to plant in this ungrateful soil, in such 
manner as shall enable them to ialic deep root in the national mind. 
They have all hitherto signally failed. The Jesuit with his unfail- 
ing courage, his pliant spirit, andge::eral knowledge of the world's 
wavs ; tlie Dominican with his moro fiery and uncompromising 
zeal ; the Protestant with his Bible and simple faith, — all liave 
hitherto been singularly barren of fruit. Even though the first have 
more than once had their Constantine, a sovereign convert, and 
the whole influence of a Coiu:t to aid ; and tlie he> huiiiyluiig' 
a credit on the nearly exhaustless pecuniary resources of the 
Protestant Missionary supporters, millions of Jiibles and Tracts, 
units of converts is too nearly the result ! And of the few converts 
how many are there that can be trusted ? One of the oldest 
missiouariosj'with a candour highly honorable to him, admitted 
that they arc indeed “ few and far betwceti.” Certainly, M. Hue’s 
view of the present state of the nation is not encouraging : — 

The religious sentiment lus vanished from the national mind ; the 
rival doctrines have lost all authority; and their partisans, grown sceptical 
and impious, have fallen into the abyss of indifterentism, in which they 
have given each other the kiss of peace. Keligioiis discussions have entirely 
ceased, and the whole Chinese nation has proclaimed tljis famous formula, 
with which everybody is satisfied— -8*a7i-/i mo - 2 / -A'mo ; that is, ‘ The three 
religions arc one.’ Thus all tlie Chinese arc at the same time partisans 
of Confucius, Lao-tze, and Buddha — or, rather, they are nothing at all.” 

Which goes far to confirm a saying of Arnold’s, that universal 
tolerance was often very mucli akin to universal indifference ; or, 
heliof in anything is the first step towards believing in nothing ; 
and thus superstition is the mother of scepticism. And certainly 
their formula of politeness, by which they close all discussion after 
a panegyric on their neighbour’s religion (whatever that may 
chjnce to be), is an edifying commentary, — Hoii^iowi^Jdao, tonn- 
hy — “ Religions are many ; reason is one ; we arg all brotlicrs.” 
Clear it is, that if men are ever persecuted in this land for their 
faith, the persecution can only fall, as hitherto, upon tlie 
Christians, because tlicro is a deep-rooted suspicion among tlie 
fl/Uthorities that there is that in their doctrines or saccvdocy which 
is dangerous to the jmblic ‘pcace^ and suhversm of their aalhorUt^, 
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But there is anotlier cause, as we have stated, apart i'roin the 
enmity of tlic rulers, which must exercise a powerful influence in 
steeling the hearts of the Chinese against Christianity, it is happi- 
ly put hy tlie Abbe himself, in two sentences of a conversation with 
a lhiddhist lionze whilethe missionarjfcexpouniled tohiiu why h\ the 
BnddMsty no longer found faith or funds in China- “Wc are not 
at all surprised,” said we, to sec the Chinese cold and careless 
towards a worship including so many contradictory articles of faith, 
and which darken and confuse comuion sense.” “ That is tlic 
thing,” he replied ; “ your marvellous intelligence has seized the 
true point rf difienUy.'' 

The Buildhist was no doubt t(K) urbane to insinuate to the 
Christian missionary a tu qnoque^ so perfectly manifest, that 
among the teachers of tlic Gospel now in China, tlicre are many 
j i Y sects, with different creeds and floctrines. A 
glance at the two or three w'orks on the proj)cr term in (jhincse 
for God, all advocating diflbrent views, may suliico to sIujw how 
utterly unable they are to agree on such fundanumtal ])oiuts even sis 
the seventh day on which a Sabbath should be kept, — theSeventh- 
, Day-Baptists religiously keeping Saturday^ and the rest keeping, 
each after their own and a different fashion, Sunday, ns Ihc day 
appointed — or the characters, in the liieroglypl ic langiuigv3 of their 
future flocks, by which the God they worsliip can be most litiy 
described and addressed. Nor arc wc permitted to consider this 
a matter of mere philological interest ; for it seems to the disput- 
ants to lie at the root of the conception which the Chinese mind, 
sceptic or idolatrous, is to form of Him whom tlniy are to worsliip. 
The Roman Catholics and tlic tw'o rival camps of Protestants (for 
as yot there are only tlirec continiding armies in the field), deem it 
of much importance that they have nailed their colours each to a 
particular selection as distinctive, and deem the public exhibition 
of a total and irreconcileablc difference among the professors of 
the religion, “ one and undivided,” they arc supposed to teacli, 
as a lesvsor evil than agreement in the comimin acceptance of 
one of the three terms disputed about. Again, the Romanists, 
teaching their religion styled as tliat of Ticn-choo, or tlie 
“ Lord of Heaven,” denounce all followers of “ Shangii ' 
or Shin” of Protestant predilection as heretical ; their books, 
tracts, and Scripture translations are characterised as the “ hooks 
of the devil" in denunciations posted ^ijion their chapels; 
while the Protestants, in their turn, anathematise the Romanists as 
idolaters and teac:hers of damnable error ? W e affirm this to be the 
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truth in all its simplicity ; each party, we tloubt not, perfectly 
conscientious, and following the line of their duty as they muler- 
staiid it, with of course sucli further divergoucies iji ceremonial 
forms of worship and of doctrines as their fumlamental differences 
demand. With the doctrinal part of the subject we have here no 
couccMU. We are examining the human instrumentality brought 
io hoar upon ihn Chinese for Ikcir conversion by the 

missionaries^ in active operation^ ami impiiring how far they 
seem adapted to eflect the desired eiuL And avc have no 
hesitalion in declaring, as our n)atured opinion, that it is 
va.in to ho])e for tlic "convcrsioii of a shrewd, a rationalistic, 
and a sceptical peo])le like the Chinese, by iiistruiiientality so 
imperfect, and traversed in every direction with inconsistencies and 
fceitrmlictions too glaring to be overlooked, even were they not daily 
parad/od before their eyes. Divisions siu‘h as *:]jr'iiriT 
j.vav>'ient of a common laitb,” and must be fatal to the efficiency 
! Miiieiux' of their several representatives in a pagan country. 
'• ' not apjily to this state of things in China what has been 
I’, so much trutli of the earlier days of Christianity in the 
W namely, that heathens found in the unseemly disputes of 
Chi t. a ])lausible excuse for not looking more deeply into a 
syslent which claimcil so much power over tlic heart, ai\d showed 
so li), tie. over the lives of its professors” ? and, unfortunately, this 
.i.cr commentary is only too abundantly supplied in many acts of 
,i’e laity, individuals and governments, which come under the 
.driendly inspection of llic Chinese, So at least it must and 
dors seem to tliom, however jdausible may be the defence set up 
to justify or extenuate particular courses of action in relation 
ttj tlio commercial transactions and international polity of foreigners, 
riils is, iiidocd — ill llie words of Abbe line, adtlrcsscd to bis 
brother the? Buddhist Bonze, whose errors he sought to remove — 
‘‘ to teach them contradictory articles of faith,” and both by 
precept and practice “to darken and confuse common sense.” Alas ! 
might not the itvjunction of our Lord to that disciple whom Satan 
had desired to have, that he might sift him as wlieat, apply to us 
in such circumstances: — “ When thou art converted^ strengihm thy 
hiVthrcfi* ? We try to strengthen and convert while yet “ in the 
bond” and gall, if not of “ iniquity,” certainly ot a divided (aitb, 
which hangs upon us in shreds, and as a rent garment of many 
colours, more likely tb provoke criticism ami ridicule than the 
desire to be gathered under its folds. 

But if we see so much to deplore, and all the more that the 
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obstacles to tlie spread of Christianity thus created are beyond the 
control of ordinary huiiian agencies, the hostility oi’ the Chinese 
Government arises from other causes. In this sense nothing 
could well be conceived more disastrous to our future prospects in 
Cliina than the proclaimed afftliation<ior conversion of the insur- 
gents, and the manifestation of sympathy on the part of foreigners 
with the success of the iiioveinent. In the interest of our missions 
it was bad; and as regards our political interests, not less impo- 
litic. Hear what is thought on the subject by Chinese authorities, 
from tlic following passage in a memorial to the Emperor printed 
in tl]o Peking Crazdle^ and circulated throughout the Empire under 
the highest oHicial sanction : — 

The names of the robbers have all been sought out (the rebel chiefs 
are here enumerated), who all evidently joined the sect at Kin-tien, The 
is only another designation of the Roman Catbo- 
jics, but orlginakn^ with the barbarians^ and flowing in poisonous 
streams through the middle kingdom^ dyeing the customs of the country ^ 
and deluding the people; damaging the manner and xoounding the hearts 
of the agey 

Opinions may of course differ as to the origin and nature of tlie 
insurrectionary movements which still continue to desolate whole 
provinces, — andsomeof the richest in China, — and to decimate their 
population. There was much, indeed, in the lirst accounts wliicli 
burst upon us on the arrival of the main fort e at ’Nanking — with the 
Bible and the Ten Commandments for their declared guide, and a 
practical protest in their acts against all idolatry, — calculated to 
feed extravagant hopes, and throw the more excitable off their 
balance. Still, with our knowledge of Chinese, we think there was 
abundant reason. for a more cautious estimate than generally pre- 
vailed; and, unquestionably, in o\ir (reaty-reUiHvns with theexisling 
Government^ for a more reserved conduct. The absence either of 
caution or reserve must be liencoforth considered as having laid the 
foundation for additional barriers to all progress, and such an 
increase of distrust and hostility on the part of the ruling class, 
and the Court of Peking more especially, as a quarter of a century 
may not sutTice to remove. 

We have said that among the most serious obstacles to the 
propagation of the Gospel in China, and tlic conversion of its popu- 
lation to Christianity, was the hostility of the Government; and 
that this, as we believed, was partly to be considered as contingent 
and removable, and partly inherent in the very nature of the 
elements brought into contact. 

In so far as this hostility is to be classed among obstacles con- 
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tingent and rotnovable, we hold it depends upon the course adopted 
by the missionaries themselves, andby their respcctiv'^TOVcrnmeiits; 
and chief among tliem is their intrusion into the interior^ con- 
trary to the stipulations of treaties, and the often-repeated and 
declared will of the rulers, aMthe laws of the State. On the part 
of Protestants, this has hitherto been limited to temporary intru- 
sions beyond the prescribed limits at the live ports, and some pretty 
long inroads into more distant localities — none the loss injudicious, 
in our opinion, or worthy of penalty, as infractions of a national 
compact ; and these have been, nominally at least, disavowed by 
their Governments, how^ever naturally and justifiably the latter 
must have been identified under the circumstances with the acts of 
their subjects, when passed unpunished. On the part of the 
Uomanists, it has consisted in a persevering and system atic doniU . 
ciliaikm ihronghont the eighteen provinces of foreigtr iil isSiWli's," 
their agents travelling in all directions for the conversion of the 
Chinese ; and thougli ' not avowedly sustained in this course by 
any of the treaty powers, the whole of these have in effect been 
taken under the protection, and made an object oi intervention and 
solicitude to the hVcnch Government, which can scarcely complain 
if they art? thoroviglily and unquestionably identified with the 
opeviilions of these active agents of the Roman Propaganda. 
Lastly, one of these contingent sources of hostility is the outcry of 
sympathy with the insurgents recently raised in Europe and 
America, and echoed at the ports by the missionaries on the spot, 
with some few and, w'e think, praiseworthy exceptions ; among 
whom we notice tlie Rev. Mr. Milne, who has lately in England 
spoken out on the subject. " 

Rut, apart from tliese accidental, fugitive, or conditional causes 
of liostility oil the part of the Chinese Government towards the 
Christian religion, and missionaries of whatever denomination, 
there are others easily recognisable as inherent and irradicable ; 
and how far this instinct or feeling of hostility has any true foun- 
dation, is w’orthy of a few moments’ candid consideration. But 
if we \vould deal with it worthily, or usefully to others, we must 
lagancipate ourselves from the trammels of self-interest and 
prejudice, and, putting aside alike the spirit and4he language of 
cant, treat this grave question of national and world-wide interest 
in the philosophic spirit it demands. M. Hue is quite right, wo 
believe, when he says the Chinese Emperors arc neither intolerant 
or bigoted, and are, indeed, too entirely without any religion to care 
lor creeds, save in sofar as they interfere with temporal things^ and 
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among these as cliiefest, ther political rule. He says the Emperor 
Taon-qjiang luldressecl a proclamation to the pe6ple, in which he 
passed in review all tlioreligions known in the Empire — Christianity 
iiu*hi(lod — and came at last to the conclusion that they were all 
false, and that tliey would do well to tWspise them altogether. We 
have no personal knowledge ol* the document in question ; but it so 
exactly represents the thorough scepticism andindiiferentism of the 
Chinese mind, that we see no reason to doubt the correctness of his 
statement. iV Chinese may pleasehis fancy, therefore, what religion 
he professes, provided it is not one connected with secret societies 
or political ohjecis. “ Unfortunately,” says M. Hue, “the Chinese 
Government has placed Qhristianily in this category^ and it is 
very diflicult to correct tliis error and introduce more just ideas.” 

^ — Very difficult indeed,— we should' say ; anu, 

' Gkioese yoiut ofvieio% absolute and undisputed 

empire, undivided control over their subjects, — is %t an error 
Listen to tlie Emperor Young-tching, who in 1724 proscribed 
the Christian religion, and wlio condescended to state liis views to 
three Jesuit Fathers who petitioned him wlien the grand catastrophe 
of their expulsion came : — 

“ Certain Kuropeans^ in tUe province of Fokien have hecn cruleavoiirin<r 
to defy our laws and trouble our people, llic jjreat men ol the province 
have applied t(»ine, and ! must repress this disorder. It is tlie business of 
the Government with which I am charged, and 1 neither can nor ought to 
act now as I did when I was a private prince.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Frederick the Great, about the same time, 
at the opposite side of the globe, mon melkr est, (TUre Uoi" 
So Young-telling evidently understood his duty. But ho con- 
tinues : — 

“You say that your law is not a false law; and I believe it. But wliat 
would you say if I were to send a troop of Bonzes and l«u>»as into y<»ui 
country to preach their law in it ? Row would you receive them ? Vmi 
wish to make the Chinese Christians, and this is what your law deinands, 
I know very well. But what iii that case tcouhl become of 
SUBJECTS OF Youu KiNos, Thc Chn'sHans whom you make recoynhe 
no authority but you : in times of trouble they would listen to no other 
voice. I know well enough that there is nothing to fear at pi«esent ; but 
when your ships shall be corning by thousands and tens ol thousands, then 
indeed we may h?ve some disturbances.” • 

Can any one say that tliis was not, upon tlie wliole, a very ra- 
tional view for tlie speaker, a.s ^hc dcspoticjicad of a great Pagan 
JOmpiro, to take ? Or can wo feel surprise that a wide-spread 

* Spanish Dominicans settled in the proviiico of Fokiea. 
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opinion, extending from tlie Emperor to the lowest Mandarin, — 
that political elements of disturbance are thickly sown with the 
spread of Christianity in China, tending to unsettle tlie minds of 
the people and subvert the national and traditional creeds of abso- 
lute submission to therulingp 4 ^wers, — isiheyreatest barrier at^resent 
existing to any successful nsgoiiations with the Chinese Government 
for political or commercial objects ? Universal tolerance is, to them, 
equivalent to a deposition of their authority; nor is it difficult to sco 
that this must be to them a vital question* IS'ot only our Christian en- 
terprises to spread the faith, but all contact with Europeans on the 
part of Eastern races, has led to only one of two resnltSt — either the 
rooting out of the sect itself in self-defence by the natives, and the 
total isolation of the country by a violent convulsion, as Japan to 
this day and China for a long period ; or the assertion of a political 
supremacy, and the subjugation of the people, in*- ii t nr r rjn ' 
masters everywhere, of which they have living demonstrations, — 
tlie Spaniards in the Phillippiiies,.the Dutch in Java, the Portu- 
guese at their own doors, and the English (according to Abb4 
lluc) everywhere ! 

What, in effect, is the natural and the necessary tendency of 
Christianity, as. the Gospels have delivered it to us, when brought 
to the knowledge of a pagan race living, under, an absolute despo- 
tism, which draws from heathen superstitions some of its authority, 
and mingles the worship of the gods and idolatrous practices with 
the reverence paid to the sovereign? Is it not of necessity onta- 
gonistic^ entirely suhcerslve of the whole sche^ne of Governments 
which claims for the Imad of the State divine honors, and places 
the will of the Emperor on the footing of a decrcG from lieaven ? 
Does it not involve the introduction of a dominion of principle and 
affection in a kingdom v/hore another rule exists with which it has 
no affinity? — bringing In “ a naw qn’imu in mobile f as Bacon has 
said in describing anc)jtlicr principle, “ that ravisheth all the spheres 
of Government,” — that is, in this instance, threatening to ravish 
from the heathen rulers all control over their own people, by the 
adoption of principles subversive of the established polity and insti- 
tutions? Statesmen — not in China only, but in otlier countries — 
havleover been prone to protect and cherish the popular superstitions 
as a useful engine of government, and submit to a mummery in 
public which they inwardly despise. This — which forced the jdiilo- 
sopher in ancient times 'into being a political not less than a reli~- 
gious reformer, and cost Socrates his life — entails, unavoidably, Ihcr 
same condition on the missionary in China, The public institutions 
VOL. HI. — NO. H. 34 . 
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far Protestantism and Roinanism may hold companionship hi the 
evangelisation of China^ or live side by side in the bonds of holy 
fellowship in after years, should converts, noiv only in hindreds^ 
bccoym millions, 

“ Shall I/’ writes the Editor of i'he Record in a leader some 
time ago, — “ Shall I, therefore, fall in with this abominable de- 
lusion ? Shall ! foster that damnable doctrine, — that Socinianism 
and Calvinism are not every one of them mortal sins, like 
murder and adultery ? — or hold out hopes to the Protestant that 
I will not meddle with his creed ?** 

Animperiitm inimperio subversive of his own rule, 

hostile to his supremacy, and with a gauntlet of defiance ever 
on the ground against all who claim liberty of conscience, to be 
enforced, whenever the secular power is theirs, with the arms of 
“''iy wji#ind persecution, — this is the prospect held out to 
the Emperor of Cljina by the introduction of Christianity into his 
empire ! Is there any rational ground of hope that either he or 
any of his successors will ever tolerate, mucli less ivelcome as a 
beneft^Xhe propagation of the faith in China, of whatever deno- 
mination the agents may be, Koinanist or Protestant? And 
in proportion as foreign Governments are identified w’ith these 
efforts, is it not evident that in this same degree will the presence 
of their sulyects in the country be considered an evil imposed 
upon them by major force, and to be acquiesced in only so long as 
that condition shall exist? "While, as regards political relations and 
efforts at negotiation for the extension of trade and commerce, 
with the view of obtaining the removal of disabling restrictions and 
barriers to a freer intercourse^, nothing, we are persuaded, can 
be more vain or futile, — more utterly opposed to the ruling prin- 
ciple of the foreign policy of China, and the spirit of its rulea'S* 

We have not discussed this question, it will bo observed, upon 
any other principle than that wdiich should govern all rational 
inquiry into the policy of Sl’ates, and the ar tion of natural causes. 
It is, in truth, bravely and candidly spoken, and no less truly and 
logically, Romanism is not only the most intolerant of cre^'ds, as 
has been well observed, “ but intolerance is its essence^ — that per- 
vading spirit without which it would nut he itself or be true to its 
own nature. It looks upon heresy^ of whatever form (that is, dis- 
sent), not as a dangerous and deplorable error out of which men 
are to be persuaded or forced, but as a sin to be put down ; as an 
insult to the Divine Majesty which calls for punishment ; as a 
crime against the best interests of society which it is the duty of 
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the State to repress and prevent, as it most effectively can, with 
the secular power and the arm of flesh. It is bound to look upon 
matters in tliis light. It woidd he imlme to itself^ and self^ 
mitradiclm*y, if it did mt^ 

What is our experience ia Europe of its tendencies ? Is tliere 
any question tl»at Popery does — whatever disguise by Jesuitism 
may be tlirown about the fact — involve the maintenance, and on 
fitting occasions the teaching, <vf doctrines which subordinate all 
temporal authorities to the authority of the Pope, under which 
sovereigns have been dethroned by Papal mandates, and a whole 
nation eitlier put under ban of excommunication or declared free 
of all allegiance to their rightful sovereigns ? How long has this 
ceased to be the practice of the Papal tiara ? Is it not to be 
dated back witli precision to that period when the growth of civil 
institutionsj of temporal power, and of general in^^Kgg ^m^ ’ ' U ' rthr u 
Pjioti.'staTit croed, stripped the Pope of his power to carry out the 
principles of Ids Church’s polity and creed ? But docs any one 
bcliev^> there is diange in those,. if the conditions were favourable 
to theii development or display ? And arc there not large com- 
iiuMiities among tlie most civilised nations of Europe who con- 
scicntitmsly cliavgc that religion, not only with being subversive of 
all temporal, and legal authority, but idolatrous in its essence, and 
immoral in certain of its tendencies ? What is the protest echoed 
from tlio Baltic to the Mediterranean, over the finest fields of 
Europe, and cauglit up by thirty ndllions of stout hearts on the 
Western continent, but theemphatic declarationef these convictions? 
Shall Protestant States or nations condemn tlie Chinese rulers 
if they hold tlie same opinions as to the tendency of Romanism, 
aiid act UjKin tlicm ? — a question of the adaptation of means to 
an end, and not of the superior claims of religion over State-policy 
and the material interests of nations. It is with the latter we 
have alone to do in the present instance ; and in the interest of 
truth, whicli can never be hostile to that religion emanating from 
tlis God of truth, vve think to have done good service if we have 
shown to conviction that whatever may be the duty of mission- 
aries to })rcach the Gospel in a pagan land, their course of action 
in this country, under existing circumstances (spjaking of human 
instrumentality apart from supernatural), is wanting in the 
necessary conditions of success, and fatal to the end tliey seek ; that 
looking to the histdry of Cliristiaiiity and the discussions and 
conflicts to which it has given rise among the modern nations of 
Europe ; looking to tlie unqiu?stioiiable pretensions of the Papal 
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hierarchy, by no means unknown to the rulers of China, it is 
impossible they can see in the elBTorts now making to Christianise 
tlie Chinese anytliing but elements for the disorganisation of the 
empire, and subversion of their autliority, and an enterprise 
against which it is alike their interest and their duty to employ all 
the powet^s of the State, Lastly, that it is vain for foreign States 
to enter into any negotiations for the amicable revision of existing 
treaties, in a sense favourable to enlarged facilities for trade and 
improved political relations, so long as the Chinese Govern- 
ment feels menaced with this subversion of their authority by 
foreign agents, either covertly or openly protected and sanctioned 
by Christian States, even while infringing the stipulations of 
national treaties especially made for their exclusion. 

Whether all the material interests of Government and people 
fshwjJ Jf 1 * 1 .. L hy 'these Cliristian States be held subordinate and se- 
condary to the greater object of evangelising the world, is another 
question ; but we will not refuse to meet it. To the real Chris- 
tian there is but one answer possible. Relieving that as the eter- 
nal weal of the soul is to each individual tlic great aim and end of 
his existence here — the first duty of hislife, with which noothercan for 
a moment be placed in competition — and thatth is duty, first imposed 
upon him in his private capacity and for his own sake, is subse- 
quently extended to all his relations, social and national, affecting 
the welfare of communities and of the whole race, ho must, if he is 
consistent, feel that all other things are truly subordinate to this. 
Not ill this direction can any doubt subsist ; ho will without he- 
sitation consent to the enunciation of the principle, and even join in 
the cry of missionary or martyr, and exclaim — Perish all world- 
ly policies and commercial interests — all the material elements of 
national life and prosperity — of their greatness as kingdoms of the 
earth, or theirwealth as communities — if in the Divine government 
of the world such have been made the conditions of success in tho 
first and highest end of Human existence, by Him who knoweth 
all things, and cannot err in the choice of his means for the 
attainment of any desired end I But has it been so ruled that 
the propagation of Christianity and the conversion of tho whole 
race should be jttained only by means ant»ngonistic to, and sub- 
versive of, good faith among nations, and all the conditions of 
material prosperity ? We dp not believe it ; on the contrary, we 
see abundant reason for inferring that any train of argument lead- 
ing to this conclusion must be essentially vicious in principle, and 
founded in fallacy. God lias made the things of this world — our 
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bodies, faculties, and all the material engagements of life — the 
rtieans by which the higher spiritual objects shall he developed and 
worked out. It is so in the life of the individual, and equally in 
that of nations. Not by trampling upon these material elements — 
not in disregarding or flecin^^froiu the duties and interests indis- 
solubly attached to them — can man attain the liighci* life of 
Christianity, but by reverently accepting ihem as tiie appointed 
means of progress, and faithfully adhering to the conditions. To 
pour contempt on these, or on the body in and by which our spirit 
works and receives its required development, is to repeat tlie old 
ascetic and younger Manichmau error, wliich treated all matter as 
vile, and the body and material interests of the world as instru- 
ments of Satan ; which gave birth to the Simon Stylites of India 
and his worthy descendant Ihiddhidharma in China, of whom it is 
related that Ije sat with IjLs face to a wall lor nine • 

cd for liim the title of the “ Wall-gazing Brahman,’' and the 
monastic system of the Eastern and Western Churclies, — the 
attempts after self-transcoudance by self-annihilation. By and 
tiirough the material world and the body, with all their joint inter- 
ests and conditions of licalthy existence on earth, it has pleased 
(jo<1 to ordain .that Ills Kingdom in Heaven shall be gained by 
man, and that in proportion as we are faithful and obedient to 
the laws by wliicli we see both are governed, shall we near the 
goal. They arc not really or essentially antagonistic, then, these 
two great iickls of labour, — the material advancement or social 
welfare of the race on eartii, and tlie spread of Christianity, by 
wliich its well-being in another world is promoted or secured, lii 
IJis Govcrnniejit tliere are no such nullifving contradictions. It 
is only in our short-sighted misapprehension of the great design 
that wc ever fall into such errors. Christianity, unless by super- 
natural means, in a way altogether miraculous, and apart from 
human agency, wotjd speedily die out of the earth, if the social 
progress of the race were necessarily arrested and made to take a 
retrograde direction by tlie means employed to advance the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Let commerce disappear — the oHspring of 
material wants and international relations, the life of which is 
ft^ih among men, — ami the lapse of the whole race into barbarism 
could not long be averted. Any efforts, therefore, to preach that 
Go.s])cK or convert heathen races to Christianity, n'hich neces- 
:.arihj in volves the viofation of either of these two great conditions 
uf nmtual benejif^ on which the intercourse between distant and 
diflerent nations is dependent, must, in the nature of things, be 
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radically vicious avid wrong. If the tendency of missionary 
labours, as they have hitherto been conducted in China, can be 
shown to be this, no &ar of being deemed heathens ourselves 
will deter us from declaring our conviction that it is the duty of 
Christian States, and of all national statesmen,, to see that so 
crying an evil should be ainended,. in the interest of Christianity: 
not less than of civilisation and commerce^ 

It will be said that history funnshes conclusive evidence against 
the validity of this conclusion ; for Christianity in the early ages 
has only thus been propagated in the heathen world, amidst 
persecutions and hostility on the part of the rulers, and contrary 
to the will of the Government of the country, — in Rome, 
in Jerusalem, in Greece, and in Asia, wherever the Cross of 
Christ has been planted ; and to adopt our principle would bo in 
^ to the example of the Apostles and the iniiinc- 

tions of their Master. No doubt Christianity was in tlie first 
instance preached contrary to the will and decrees of the rulers — 
preached under Divine sanction.. But there is tliis important 
difference in the circumstances to bo borne in mind : they wlio 
preached the Gospel belonged to no country having international 
relations with the countries and Governments in which they tra- 
velled. No solemn engagements entered into on the part of riders 
for their people were trampled on and disregarded by the early 
missionaries : they committed only themselves, and risked their 
own lives, without compromising or calling in (juestiou the 
good faith by whicli alone, in tlie comity of natioiis, eiigagemciits 
for their mutual benefit can bo sustaijied. Tlicir responsi- 
bility extended no further than an individual disregard, at 
their own risk and peril, of laws made by pagan rulers. Very 
different is the case in modern times, wliere the once mighty 
Roman Empire has been split into twenty distinct nationalities, 
having separate laws and special engagements with each other for 
the maintenance of good relations, founded on this basis and no 
otlier — ^the solidariU of a whole nation — the revSponsibility of the 
head of each State for the acts of the individuals comprising its 
population and subject to its laws, and of the nation itself for 
the conduct — in respect of foreign States with wliom solemn 
engagements and treaties were contracted — of every citizen who 
own^ allegiance or was entitled to the protection of the parent 
State. For a foreigner or Government to admit that any en- 
gagements he or they might enter into on the part of the whole 
nation were not binding upon individual subjects or citizens, 
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or that the former had not the will or the yower to control the 
latter when infringing the provisions of a national treaty, was and 
always must bo held equivalent to an admission of weakness, whiob 
deprives tliem of all the advantages treaties are meant to secure 
for whole nations by the ac4s and engagements of their rulers. 
When nations fall into this state, tliey are considered out of the 
pale of protection from their more powerful neighbours — outlawed 
by tlie comity of nations ; and it has been held a sufficient ground at 
all times for the iiwasion of armies to reduce such insubordinate 
elements to subjection, and compel all the units composing the 
whole to obey tlie law, and observe the contra(‘ts entered into on 
their behalf by the heads, whoever these might be, with other States, 
This power of the ruler to answer absolutely, and this responsi- 
bility of the whole nation foi the conduct of every individual, we 
repeat, is of tho very essence of International engafome l f fhg 
no sovereign or nation can claim the privilege or advantages of 
tliese, — without which there can neither be liberty, civilisation, nor 
commerce, — who is not in a position to fulfil witli scrupulous honor 
and exactitude all the conditions. Treaties of peace and Jimity 
are maintained only by this course, and a departure from it brings 
war, and claims for reparation, as an inevitalde consecpience. 

We contend, tlien, after the treaties made by Great Britain, 
France, and the United States with China, that not only are the 
Governments of tliese countries precluded by national good faith 
from encouraging, or in any way sanctioning, the infraction of 
.special provisions made with the declared object' of preventing hi- 
trusion of foreigners into the interior of the empire., but are bound to 
exert all the powers of tlie State to prevent such infractions in their 
.'subjects. And as regards the missionaries themselves, we must 
hold that they have misapplied the sanctions and texts, only adapt- 
ed to an earlier period and totally different circumstances, in 
disregarding the stipulations of treiities ; and that they can plead 
no riglit to do so from the example of the apostolic times, because 
there is a want of all parity in tlio conditions. Those mission- 
aries, we repeat, committed tliemselves alone. Their lives and 
interests alone, and not those of the whole nation to which they 
belonged, were compromised and put in peril by their proceed- 
ings. They might have power to dispose of themselves ; they can 
claim no right, at their own individual will, to dispose of the 
destiny of a whole nation, of which they themselves are units, 
and bound by the same laws and treaty-engagements ; and God 
never requires as the appointed work of human agents in His 
VOL. III. — NQ. II. 35 
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service, a tlisrogard of all human obligations. Like all other 
aberrations from a right principle, even were the latter less obvi- 
ous, we see in tlie results sufhcient indications of the vice at the 
source. Oiu* missionaries-r-British, FrcMich, and American — in 
various ways and degrees, have set rt naught treaty-provisions in 
their indiscreet zeal to advance Christianity ; and if there be one 
thing more evident than anotlier, or less susceptible of contradic- 
tion in this matter, it is the fact that by these very acts tlu*y 
liave themselves, in recent years, created obstacles of tho niost 
insuperable character to the successful prosecution of their own la- 
bours for the conversion of the Chinese, — obstacles arising from the 
well-founded anger and hostility of tlic authorities and rulers; and 
have at the same time barred the way to all improvement in com- 
mercial or political relations, and all extended intercourse in fiir- 
tlTOiinWi bf imterial interests, by which a natund opening might bo 
made, by bringing their respective Governments into contempt, as 
liulers faithless to their engagements, and authorities on whom no 
trust can be placed. 

Wo have not shrunk from following out tho whole ehalii ol 
cause and effect to the last link. In the interests of truth and 
consistency this duty seemed imposed upon ns. And now, if it. be 
contended — to revert to the original argument — that it is belter to 
serve God than Mammon, and that to a Christian State theia? 
can be no higher <luty than tlcat of spreading a knowledge of the 
Gospel, we have only to say, be it so. Jiiit as loyal, as (hxl- 
fearing, and honest men, we say, let it be dona in a way to bring no 
dishonor iij)ou Jlim whose religion we thus adopt as the primum. 
*jnohile of our policy with foreign States; let it not b<*iir the. oppro- 
brium of national engagements solemnly entered into under 
specious pleas of amity and commerce, only to be broken an<l 
trampled in the dust as having neither force nor validity. 
'Let not the Governments of these C]iristia7i States mingle 
two wholly incompatible objects, aiul tltijdc to vccoucih? 
them. If amity and commerce be the object of national treaties 
witlt China, let this be frankly provided for by the conditions 
which sound policy, in tlic furtherance of political and commeia^ia! 
interests, indicate, and let all that militates against such objects 
be without eciuivocation excluded as hostile and incongruous. 
If the propagation of Ghrstianity, on the other hand, be the. 
object of such treaties, then <lo no suclf violence to common 
sense as to seek to unite with it plans for the development f>f 
commerce, and the extension of friendly relations in tlie Chinese 
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Empire; because tlie two are not to bo ombodietl. Tliey are essou- 
tially hostile and antagonistic to each other, in the existing state 
of China. 

ir Christian States think that the promotion of commerce and 
improvement of political relations with the Chinese Empire may be 
t:oinbincd with schemes for the evangclisatiou of tlie people, let it 
be frankly accepted as tlie condition of their treaties. But do not, 
as heretofore. Jet tlieju enter into solemn engagements on belialf 
of tlieir subjects, that they shall respect the laws of China, 
and by a special provision not intrude into the country be- 
yond certain narrow limits, and tlicn leave it to unre- 
strained zeal of misguided missionaries, i>r impatience on the 
part of the laity of restrictions which fetter their* liberty 
and interpose barriers to their commercial greeil or love of 
excitement, to defy with impunity such treaty- p ¥»vijji <» ws , 
on llie idle plea that the remedy lies with tlie Chinese 
Covernment, which by treaty has the riglit to apprehend and 
send them back. The fear of collision and pretexts for interna- 
tional <piaiTcls, the laxity of otUcials, ail conspire to take from them 
the free enjoyment of this right ; and European powers arc none 
tlio less brought into disx*epute by the total disregard of stipulations 
and tvoaty-obligations ou the. part of foreigners, supinely acquiesced 
ill by those iiuder whoso jurisdiction these, foreigners, nevertheless, 
find asylum and protection. The same observation applies to 
many of the daily infractions of treaty and good faith in the 
I raiisactions of connuercc, disrogani uf treaty-regulations, 
ilic evasion of duties. Sic. If the Chinese dared, or had any faith 
in onr rectitude and justice — which they have not — they would, to 
*.jur often-repeated <diarges of lux administration, and practical 
violations of treaty on tlieir part, re]ily — What, then, is your 
ct)n<liu:t, that you adopt this Iiigli tone of outraged virtue ? We 
arc corrupt. Does that make you lionest when you adopt a policy 
market 1 by the same brand ? Apart from this disturbing 
element, of religion which your twenty thousand sects in their 
insaiio fanaticism persi-st, ctuitraiy to treaty and com num sense, to 
tiii’ce upon us whorovei: tliey can penetrate, is there no dis- 
ivj^aixl of treaty -obligations ami tlie most tulemn pledges of 
national faith on the part of the laity, — no proaching of insurrec- 
tion and ‘ its sacred rights,' — no contradiciory action of \Vh\stevn 
Covernnicnts in mattofs of international law, calcul.ited to sow 
distrust in our mind.s, — no assertion ot extreme rigid s, — no will- 
ingue.ss to lake advautage oi our weakness bom. iutoinal discords 
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or local insurrection, and refuse payment of duties, while your 
merchants are accumulating wealth by uninterrupted trade,—* 
and among these, is there no disregard of all treaty -'Stipulations for 
the right conduct of trade — we will say nothing of opium, which 
is a monster-evil lihe the lirst to be put aside as U)o grave for liasty 
discussion, — no bringing in of contraband and prohil)ited goods, — 
no bribing of faithless servants to betray the interests of the Govern- 
ment, — no supply of annuunitions of war to blockaded cities, and 
arming of insurgents, — no liot-bedof piracy and insurrection, — ^no 
harbouring of outlaws in Hongkong, — no wandering into the 
interior by law' and treaty prohibited, with subscquejit immunity? 
—and wliero is our redress ?” This, and much imu’c to the same 
effect — for the list of their unredressed and iiidispiitablo grievances 
is long — might any clever Chinese ollicia.1 reply to tiu* remoii- 
an^^foreign power addressing cumj)laiiits to thorn ; and 
it is a great mistake to suppose that there are not among them 
many men <pilte able enough and sufUciontly welUinfunned — if 
tliey saw the opportunity or any beneficial result — to press with 
vigour and ingenuity this view of the question in any disci ission 
for the revision of treaties and tlio modification of tlio fneign 
relations of the empire in a sense favourable to us. It has long 
been the practice of tlio Viceroys of Canton to get our ncwspapor.i 
and have them translated ; and what are they to think of us aftci 
reading the local Press ? The reply of the British, French, oi 
American ministers — the only oneopento them — “that theCliineso 
Government had by treaty the remedy in their own hands, and by 
their own brought many of the evils upon themselves.'' 
might serve very well as a piece of special pleading, ortoligure in 
a Vienna protocol. But assuredly it \vouldcari73d6>co?u’ic/h)/i^/? the 
Chinese mind in our favour, or be considered as any tiling better 
than a gibe at their known weakness in military vcsourccs, their 
distrust of the intentions of foreign Governments, and their 
unprepaveduoss for a struggle against one or more of these powers 
in defence of their legitimate rights, — all of wliicli arc arguments 
with them for exclusion and non-intercoursc, and bitter iruits of 
the disarming and pcace-at-an}'-' price theory which, having for 
many ages been worked out in (jhiua to its last result, lias brought 
the loss of cdl independence with <f, sense (f national dcffradi d ion 
andheljflcHSness! And, however valid such a defence might be hold 
in a congress of European diplomatists, it is quite evident that 
if this be the best we can offer the Chinese, it will not tend to 
promote more friendly feeling ; and. without better guarantee for a 
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rcnictly and tlio non-occurroncc of siicli ovils, — attacking alik« 
thoir interests and their national dignity, — all tlio foreign powers of 
t he West will knock ])y diplomatic agents at the gates of Pekin 
ivithout gaining adini.s.siv>n, or even a liearing. Nor will any 
attentioi! be paid tt) their ^^roposals lor the enlargement of the 
terms of iuterconvse, and the removal of rcstri -tions on trade, or on 
p‘.Ms%nial hi)ertv 'if jocomotion in the J?2mpire. 

We have hitl:cr*'.> had under consideration the foreign relations 
V f ( .'Idiui with VV'o-storn Powers under three dilfeient aspects — 

V i .cly , w:. regards the .intagonistic inlluenccs develojjed by social 
\ ^ manners ; by material interests of commerce and tlic 

s of [ oiitical ecoiumiy, as tliese exist among the Chinese ; 
w ■ ay, by la/lgion, conshlered as an element of Government, 

, ru.'})ance in wliich alfecis the stability of the whole govern- 
,r. r • r/hinery. "^rhis brings us to a point where die jn.is£io!;>ary 
4j=:-. ih n and the politico-commercial relations of Western States 
iiii China fail, into the same stream, but one vexed and agitated 
by so many strong and opposing currents, that, in Abbe Hue’s 
oxprossive phraseology, the contradictory tendencies of things 
are “ blinding and confusing to common sense.” A clear course 
]ii tiio midst of these is only to be steered by keeping steadily in 
view the alternate ends of the navigation, with some practical know^- 
ledgc of the true nature, the force and direction of the contending 
currents; and, from time to time, certain great landmarks may be 
recognised by which to shape our course, and avoid some at least 
of the grc‘,.at pcri?s which lie in nrnl-channel. Among these beacon- 
light.-' 4»f w:irning, we have signalised one, to disregard which is to 
eucount'n' cm tain sldpwreck ; and wo have been for that way 
U'.nding fi^r some time, blind to signs of danger thickening as wo 
advaiu'c. Tliis beacon, which Govorninents and missionaries are 
nlikc tVispvsscd to ignore, is the necessary and rightful subordina- 
tion of all measures fo-*- evangelising the Chinese to the treaties in 
force, and the international law governing the relations of foreign 
powers with each other, and to which we have made China a party, 
by compelling her to recognise its obligations and accept its duties. 
Any departure from this law on the j'avt of Western States 
is*iiot only a violation of national good faith, but an act wliich 
saps tlic fuundalion of all bonelicial and friciully intercourse. 
It strikes at the root of that gooilly growth of mutual trust and 
coididence which can •alone be employed with effect to bridge over 
the gulf between sepaiato nationalities, ami render communica- 
tion and the interchange of good ofliecs possible. It is therefore 
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consiflcml merely as a matter of policy, devoid of common sense, 
because suicidal, and as one of principle, clearly unchristian and 
barbaric. To assume that a line of action bearing this description 
can bo adopteil under divine sanction, is an insult to the under- 
standing, and can only tend to bri^g discredit and reproach on 
the authority thus involved. And the fruit bears evidence against 
the tree, for it is all evil. In respect to the labours of those who 
have sought to propagate the Gospel of Christ by means contra- 
vening the express conditions of treaties, and in deliancc of the 
laws of the country, it must have been made very plain, we tliink, 
that only one result has followed, — hostility, the confirmed ami 
active hostility of all the governing powers, accumulating obstacles 
to the missionary action as the natural consequence, — liostility 
and impediments not alone alfecting the immediate agents and 
th(Tr objects as missionaries, but extending to the wIjoIc family 
of Western nations, wlio are held rcs])onsible for tlieir acts, and 
to the commercial and civilising relations tliey desire in tlic 
national interests to maintain. So it is, that men with the best 
intentions never depart from a right course without provoking 
results the very opposite of those striven for. Far boitfromiisto call 
in (|nestion for a moment the singleness of pnipose or devotion 
of large numbers of missionaries, Romanist and Protestant, and 
of many nations, all earnestly employed, according to their light, in 
a good work. But we think evil, and not good, is tlie result of 
those labours and tlie self-devotion tlioy evince, because they 
have taken a false point of departure; aiul thus they go on more 
and more widely astray the longer they work. 

Turning from the missionary to the political field, it is impos- 
sible to avoid being struck with another and strikingly parallel 
result, op])osed, in like manner, to some popular theories : we 
allude to those advocated by Peace Societies in Europe. Tliat 
to the conscious weakness of China in all military resources, am! 
the fear of innovation winch is its legitimate coiisei|iienco, arc 
mainly due tlie timid, suspicions, ami essentially hostile spirit 
whicli animates thewliole foreign policy ofthe country, is a result 
too plain to admit of much di'scnssion. If this be true — and no- 
thing, we think, can beclearer — tinsfurther conclusion is then lbrco<l 
npou ns — namely, tliat to tlie efforts made to evangelise an empire 
comprising proliably a third ofthe human race, and propagate a 
religion opposed to all warand violence — a relfgion of peace andgoorl 
will — audtoa political system which cultivates the arts of peace wliilst 
H ivpicstcs or totally excludes all warlike »spirit and military virtue. 
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Vlic world is in tliis nineteenth century for the speotiirlv 

that now presents itself in China, of insuperable obstacles e>iisting, 
on thconc hand, to the progress of Christianity, and on the other, totlie 
nvaintenaiK'O of peace and the advance of civilisation, — suoli a spec- 
tacle as has not been secn.siiK‘(]^the poace-at-any-price ll\fory, work- 
ed out ill tlie early ages of Christianity by t! e Greek and Jlojnan 
( •huivhes, reared generations of men under the tutelage of monks, 
who became as utterly emasculated as their monastic teachers, and 
yiehlod up to slavery, and the compicring arms of a nune virile 
race, the iinest kingdoms of Christendom, east and west, h roin 
the banks of the hhujhrates to Constantinople, iVoin the banks of 
the Nile tlirough all tin? coasts of the Mediterranean, the fair isles 
of Greece, Spain, and Portugal, in rapid succession, were all yield- 
ed with the craven spirit of degenerate souls, pervi*rted ‘by false 
maxims to find virtue in sucli base submission, to the unhalh/wcd 
fVdhnvers of a false prophet, and the wild hordes of Asia and 
Arabia. Well has it been said— 

*‘Qui (le son spxe n'a pas los vertus 
De son sexe a tons les malheurs !” 

The experiment has never since been tried in Europe on so vast 
a scale, nor among European nations. The lesson was too strik- 
ing, and its efiocts ioo desolating and permanent, for any psondo- 
philosophy, or logomachy of priests or sclioolmen wltli tenets 
non-resistance for a creed, ever again to receive a licaving. 
l?ut in tlie I'arther Eaist the same principle, nmler a purely 
ethical form, has been in o[)eration, fnnn ages long preced- 
ing Christ’s advent ; and it lias been reserved for China in 
these latter days, wlien onr material interests and the proselytising 
spirit liave alike tended to fix the attention ol‘ Knrope on this 
outlying Empire, exceeding in area and I'opulation the whole 
iMiropcan continent, to sup])ly in its closing catastrophe another 
illustration, on a still "grander scale, and worked out in a more 
ecunplete manner upon the simple, political, and ethical basis, 
without any commingling of bigotry or fanaticism. There tlie 
discountenancing of all inilitary science and virtue, and the 
exaggerated estimate of the value of a material civilisation and tho 
arts of peace — systematically and unrelentingly p;irsued for twice 
ten centuries — have given to the whole experience a character truly 
colossal ; wliile the absence of any external clement of disturb- 
ance lias divested it of all complications, and the result is wrought 
out witli proportionate distinctness and power. This Empire of 
some 400,000,000 inhabitants— one people in their Mongolian 
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type — active, industrious, and intelligent — the ]>i'odncers of enor- 
mous wealth annually, both agricultural and inanufactured — lies at 
tills time lielpless and prostrate, like a huge ani]diibious monster 
too long and exclusively occupied in becoming larger and fatter, 
forgetfid of the ebbing of tho watjers of life, a certain dcptli of 
wliich was essential to its safety, and without thought of the ene- 
mies it might provoke by its very bulk, if stranded in the <H»7e 
and mud of its sensual orgies. Predatory bands blockade all her 
ports; kindred hordes devastate her fairest provinces ; while the 
whole Empire has long lain at the mercy of the first petty power 
which might deem it a lilting prey. Against internal parasites 
eating into its vitals, and external foes tlireatening its coasts, 
Cliiiia has long been impotent, and the object of contempt to both. 
Russia ’has, within the last few years, by force or diplomacy, 
appropriated half the province of Jilanchonria — the ancient patri- 
mony of the reigning dynasty — and with it the command of tlio 
river Amoor. If this other great Leviathan, the incarnation of 
the opposing principle of force, with war as its instrument, has 
not yet swallowed the whole Empire, it can only be that, great as 
are its capacities, there are limits imposed by nature to the powers 
of deglutition and digestion in the largest boa constrictor or 
predatory animal yet discovered. In the mean time, the dan- 
ger is more immediate and menacing to ICuvope than to 
China, perhaps ; for Russia has at Segalien, the month oi’ tho 
Amoor, and the adjoining coasts of tl\e Western Continent, 
laid the fouiidation for a position as menacing to European 
commerce as any now existing at the opposite cxtiemity in 
the Baltic. Stretching with giant arms across the whole 
breadth of Northern Asia and Europe, from llistnesses at 
each end, Asiatic hordes, dirccte< I by Western genius and scicnc<‘, 
are held in leash, ready to let slip over the fair and fertile »Somh 
of both continents : the wealthiest regions of both liairopo aiul 
Asia arc at once threatened-by this niodcrn Colossus, instinct only, 
like another Frankenstein, with .aggressive and destructive powers. 
China, India, and the kingdoms of Soutlicvn ICuropo, form but the 
three different stages of invading progress. Long before the wliolc 
of such a gigantic scheme of rule and con(|uest can luive its 
accomplishment in China — the most helpless, as well as tlie richest, 
of all the vjctim.s — Russia w ill be enabled to reap tlie first-fruits, 
and take imtahnents of the larger and more distant spoil, by con- 
trolling the trade of Northern China, and the rich European trade 
so recently developed in its seas. 
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These may seem very visionary schemes to many of our read- 
ers. Wo may Ik; thought to be lending to tlio autocrats, past and 
I’liture, of “ all the Uussia ambitious designs ot'a perfectly fabu- 
lous clianicter ; yet sucludesigns have ])ccii in, other times so many 
roalilies. Attila, Clicngiz Kl^in, Tanierlaue, in succession, swept 
like mighty waves, witli resistless violence, over dver, ami mountain, 
and desert, IVoin <jiie extrimiity ol* Asia to tlie other ; seated a gre\at 
INloguI ill the empire (»f India, and struck terror into the heart ol 
f lirisliau Kurope, only to be tuvriod finally back in the iertilo 
lieli.ls of Franco. These are not yet so entirely lost in tlie mists of 
tradition as to iustify sneh perfect incredulity. 'J’lie- invention of 
gunpowder and printing, it Is contendiMl, has rendered tiie renewal 
ol'sncli att(nnpls an lm[)ossibility. We do not believe it ; nor aro 
v.e certciin that these will materially tend to make tlie realisation 
an impos;/ilidiU'. In the mean time one ini]>or(.ant lesson at 
least is to l>o deriveil from that ■which is in China, and 
the certain danger whicli at this moment has alr(*ady kagued 
live nations in arms against the one, — th.at all jiolitlcal tlieorisers 
on the j)ossibility of establishing a system of universal eijuity ami 
pe:u'i*. among; nations, upon a h(sis of noa-resislunce itnd nnibi of 
y'/o-y'osr, most needs have faikxl in taking note of all the factors 
<if the problem tliey have undertaken to solve lor the benclit of 
mankind : and it must needs be tliat some portentous and fatal, 
orrur has crept iuto iliolr calc\ilation.s, wlien results so antagonistic, 
are I'lrodmcd upon the largest .^tage the world can aiiV)rd, with their; 
nrinciples in full operation for so many generations. J5ut in 
truth, then; are few dangers greater in cotiiinon life — and tlie 
-ame experiem.'o lioiils g(,od with nations — than the application. 
<»i‘a principle, or a text, to conditions of lile or vnattcr to whicli 
tiiey are ln:i|>pr>»priat.e, however excellent eacli may l .»e in iliea.hstract. 
'j’lie mistake invariably its penalty, by the operation oi‘ 

universal laws winch govern alike the phy.sical and tlie moral 
world, m teni'old inagiiitude, soirn^, ifnot all, of tlie ovil.swliich such, 
db-directed el]V>vt.s were especially meant to foiestall. As we see 
hen; that 1 heelibn; to evangelise a nation in disregard of iuteniaiional 
tre^tie.s lia.s led to a determined hostility fatal to all jirogress, and 
die attempt to maintain a people exclusively devoted to the arts 
Ol peace, and ignorant and incapalde of the means id’ lesisting 
ag‘,:ovi>u>n, lias given «them over a j)rey to every l;ind oi’ violence 
and .spoliation ; war, in its worst form, and the vucue thorongh 
i>rova](?nce of pagan principles, arc the logical coii.Oijueuces of this 
double error. 

3G 
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'riio balance of power — tlie legal Hctioii tliat governs Europe — 
is but the disguise under which the several States seeh to liiid a 
protection against tlie will of the strongest, and by a union ol 
many to break the force of such eftbrts a», they know iiill well by 
past experience, will inevitably be vuide in the lust of coiKjuc&t 
to appropriate adjoining territories, wliencver tlic neighbouring 
})0\ver deems the circumstances opportune. All tlic Congresses of 
Europe, from that of Westphalia to Vienna, and still later, have 
had no other result than to patch up a hollow truce among the 
great Western l^>wers, based ii])on the shifting sands of political 
expediency, and consecrating to the use of all (jtovenimeiits the vici - 
ous princi pie (A‘ spoil alio n and Ihcright of Ilia, stroiigi^r, lleiore we can 
hcjpe, therefore, to make any ]m»gress in a[>]>lying a groat pvinci[do 
of moral justice and international policy, and the estaljlishiueni on 
ix solid and durable basis of an universal peace, all Governments 
who have the means of disturbing such peace must recognise in 
good faith such jirinciple. II ow lar we are from this state of 
thing.s the present condition of Europe sulliciently restllios ; and 
ihe Ute[)ivUi, mischievous, and impracticable character (.»F the Peace 
St)cieties’ ofiorts consists in ibis one fact, tluitthey ignore not onl) 
the total and alxstdiito. absence the first and most tssonlial von- 
dition, — the universal substitution of :i principle of justice for the 
law of have, — but ihe in)pos.sil>ility of devising, (vr otlierwise ap- 
plying, any existing machinery for bringing into unity of design, 
and purjxjse ;dl the great powers. To advocate the (‘xclusive cul- 
tivation of the arts of peace in any one nntloyi, until that machi- 
nery is found and brought into full play, is siiii])lv to m;irk it out 
for .subjiigalioii and destruction. Nou-resistaiico in such cii’cum- 
stances carries witli it slavery and the loss of all semblance of 
jiational independence, .as a necc.ssary and legitimate coTiscc|uence. 
S<.), even in relorence to llio internal policy of a St ate, all order and 
governineiiL --aU law — vexsts ultimately upon force, Itowever in 
well-constlinled Slates it may l.iekoDtout ofsiglit : tliero im.i.st be a 
power of cvjr/v.*///// ail disturbers of the peaci.S ainl when tliat is not, 
anarcliy, social di.'//i'gaiii.sati<in, and the ricenso ol' brute force, with 
.1 lapse into barb-ii ii-.m of a wliole. naiiuii, are, soonei or laler,‘llK 
i>niy resnlis wbicb. hgitiioatc’ly jbilow from the premise.s. 

In oi.rr dealing.s with Enstern peoples the Western races habi- 
tually fail into anotlicr u’ravt error, born, v-f a very shallow conceii 
ami a.'^till more contem[)tib!o phi!o.M)jdiy, by wbicii they conclude 
.■hat \vli.alever is goi)d or arceptal>I(- iu one cxiudilion ol things. 
c*i. applied to one raco or state ‘.‘I' uational iuUauceuieut, will br 
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t'^jually good aiuLipplicablc to every other: we would Europise 
every tiling. 

In eonnection witli tliis salijcft wc liave plcnsiire in calling 
attention to the very able Painphlot at the head of tliis article by 
the present Cliinesu Secretary Mr. Wade, ei>titled “ Notes on the 
(Jliinese Empire in 1849/’ for some very sound and well- reasoned 
vie\vs on the relative ))olicy of China and foreign States ; as also 
to a series of Papers by the same gentleman, which first appeared 
in the “ (Jhinose Ilepository of 18o J /’ on the “ Army of the Chinese 
Empire.” The labour and patience disjilayod in these last, when 
the upinteresting nature of the details and the pile oi‘ volumes in 
wliich tluy are scattered is considered, must he doomed worthy of 
tlu: highest ]>raise, and worthil) sustain tlic Jiigh reputation wliich 
tiio interpret(M*s of Her Majesty’s service in fdiina have sliown 
themselves zealous of maintaining, "f'he origin and object of ilie.se 
papers is ex[)laiiiej liy the writer in the opening paragraph ; — 

U will naturally orcur to the reader of an article on tiie Army of r.'iiina- ■ 
iiotorioinsly ineilioieht a.s is tiiat portion ol it wliich ivally lias an o.vistcrico, 
wiiiio it is frankly udmitted by the state.smon ofetho Kmpire, that its victual 
strength is far hclo.w the nanihers returned hy its olV\ccrp,-~lhat much 
time ins h<aMi wasted in collcclins,' details spread very unsystomiiticaily 
ihrougli a hundred or more volumes ; hut the iinjuiry into its extent and. 
ewiislitulioM has been only supplcmontary to one into the i*enei’al nxpondi'- 
hire (»r the Kmpiiv, of which the .support of the army forms no inconsidera- 
hie item ; and tlie fact that, liowcver incftectivo the force, or false liie 
;t>tuvns of its ranks, tiie Imperial treasury pays amply for all iliat are 
h^oiie on its hooks, has induC(M.l an examinaliun of such writings as throw 
most liglil upon the costofitsmaiiiicnaiico, and the ordof ofitsdi.'strihution/’ 

from .Air. W'adcfs adiniraldc dlgc.st nl’ tin* fOO vnliDnr.s, we nut 
ujily g.'iin seine staf islical data as to nuinluMs in ;tn ant hcniic furin, 
but li.*arii the causes ol tlie total iiudliei.T.ey 'd wiint jrppears t,) be 
;in army Vio way dispn>portit»nc<l to the va:it e'jont efterritor\ . 
When liotli the Ikinnermen,'* who may be said to bt'the f«.»r(.e (.d 
tile usurping families, <*om|H).sed of Maudius and M\»ngoi T artars 
ehielly, and the tn.ujps of rhu Creen »8taialard.'* almost eutiiady 
Ch.iiiese, are mk<*n into account, they number over men! 

V/iith tills prodigious army on |)a}u?r, wo learn JV»un Mr. Wado 
how it is that tlic Idnperov <d'(diiiia can iieiilicr piil down a. band 
f.vl' insurgents, and vindicate the hnv when outrage*], nor Cvfllect :i 
fneo Lh:d; t*oiiid contest a field with a liamlfiii oftlie di.sriplinetl 
ln>ops ol' Englaml or Erance. .Some — tlse whole of the 

Chinese contingent, at. best but a s]>ccie.s of militia — are rat Iter to 
be considered in tlie light of a vastconstabularv than of a fighting 
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army, — employed iiidetccting orprevoiUing robbery and coiitnibnnd- 
isin, ill escorting stores, the collection of revenue, and the postal es- 
tabJisbinent, the transmission of grain, &;e. TIu'V are at be.'^t a train- 
ed jM>lice, and very ill -traincrl to boot, and worse paid, altlnnigb for 
ilu* whole number borne on the vliister rolls of both armies, 
2>0,()00,000 0 f taels of si Iver — say £ 1 0,0()( ),< )()() — a] )pear to be drawn 
■ iVom the exchecpier of the Empire annually. IJow defenceless tlie 
Empire is left with a nominal army, and no military virtue <jr trne 
soldiers in the ranks, was very forcibly pointed by the members of 
the miilistry cxistiilg in 1851, when the.se papers from wliicli wo 
<[uote vrero given to the public ; and tins at a ]>criod ^n its 
history wlam, as Mr. Wado justly remarks, "‘agitated ])y sedition 
witliin her boiimlaries, and a new though as yet unddiiied dan- 
ger is tlireateiiing her ancient constitution in theextermil relations 
forced ujK)n it — a cliangein form without pre(*edent, and ominous 
of greater innovation.'* Some eighty memorials were jn-esentc^d 
to the young Eni])eror for counsel and information, on his requisi- 
tion, a niontli after his accession to the throne, dlie i'ollowinp; 
may serve as a specimen of tho whole, and of the total want of all 
military organisation : — 

“ .Hwang ChaiUin, censor for Kiangnan, conqdfiins that the ranks are 
not kept full : names are .returned ami the pay drawn of iion-o,\ist.e)it 
soldiers : ‘drill is utterly neglected. Tliose who are in the T.'ink.s are employ- 
ed in menial service hy their (dlicers, who filch their pay. ami produce 
discontent and conipiaint on the part of the soldier, who Is in constant 
collision with robbers.” 

Amjthor complains that they arc <N»wardIy, and niiacquainlod 
with the use of any known weap<*n, for lio ('rinn»oraies cannon, 
innskot, svvord, and sj>(\ar; another that “ the ranks are half 
empty, half fdlod with vagabonds, ol’ whom tho weaker arc incojn- 
petenl aiul.llie .stronger in league with rul)l>(?rs and sin ngglers ; 
who desert liefcre an enemy, or .never wait ti> come m fr<’nt ol. 
one.'* in vain, with such materials, aveedaborauj ordinances ami 
“mutiny acts" j)romu]gatcd ; iii vain among the eleven eapital 
offences for which death i.s the penaity without iiqvj iove, tho:>e 
arc (li'inmnced who do not in the Innir of baltle “tuivajice when 
the drum is boat,” and supplementary sections impu'css n[K)n'\.lie 
soldier “ the great a<] vantage of lighting over riuining away." 
He is notin a condition to appreciate the advantage: online 
contrary, to hiin the rule of If udi bras is tl/eonly trne pliilosophy . 
There is no Chinese soldier who has it not already as a principle — 
“That 1)C who fip;ljts and runsaAvay, 

]May liv'O to fight another day f ’ ’ 
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and wlio docs notljolicve tLat, under existing dremnslanoos, tliisis 
tlie only course open to a rational man, 'nvIio eitlicr has a rainily to 
look alter, or attaelios any ])er.sonal value to lile and limb. 
AVitli no discipline, military organisation, or r:<prli de rorpi < — with, 
no aml)ijlaj)ces, hospitals, or j^fOYisi^)ns i‘or their inaiutenaiiec when 
crippled — with no patriotism to induce liini to overhjok such 
dolicioncies — tlie womlcr would be if Chinese soldiers could he 
induced to ligiit ? We think it no discredit to their valour tliai 
they do not. On the contrary, not\vith'':tanding ail that lias been 
<loiic lor so many goneralious to discredit military virtue, and 
(liscoiiragc anytliing warlike in spirit or organisation, — tlici more 
easily to kci;}) a vast population In subjection to a ilu'cigii race 
wliiclidoes not number units ibr their liundreds, — wo iKdiovc the 
('hine.so are not wanting; in Svune (‘ftiic he>t <jiialilies oF a soldier, 
ikitloiit oF toil, temperate and liardy, ami vigorous uuder a tropic 
.suii, with ^ phyHiqne in which, great suppleness is combined with 
strength, wc are persuaded they supply ail the materials i‘or a lino 
army, and one wliich, under a ditFerent spirit, with t?llicicnt organi- 
sation and good ollicers, might be made iiinnidalile to any ljuro- 
pean Ibrcc tliat coultl be bronglit against it. The orlicers, indeed, 
would bnun the main dilhculiy, not the men. In those 
irisuvrectionavy wars they liave always been the most 
backward, ami the first to run away, utterly dclicient alike, in 
knowledge of the art of Avar and the courage required to lead men 
in the held; Avliilc the m(?u on Imlli skies h.ave occasionallv slivjwn 
griait persc>nal braA cry. 

Ihitiii the mejui time tliey have arrivedat llie desirotlpitidioFper- 
icetinn, according to t!ic .1 {right-ami -(,.ob<lon tlicory : they neither 
can overav/e the people iH»r attack or repel a F»!i ei-.;i! t'nemy. China 
is tlms in the state the jK’ace theori>.ts wonhl liave (bvat ilriiain, 
as the iniliative to a miiloiiie.ui, — with a large c<jn>tabuhuy . 
and no clleetlve army. I.etus j>ause. h»r a moment, ami s(.‘e what 
arc S(>mc v)F tlie inilural 1'ruiis and tlie kind kA nailoiiid b’/’c to lie 
enjoyed umier lids aiiti-militiiry regime, in a people disclainiing 
all knowledge ol military sciem-e, and regarding edl the arts oF war 
.‘Ut rude ami harbaroiis cxpedioiits, trusting loset:uie the blessings 
oF pt'aco by tl»e doctrine oF i’orb(?arance and unlimited submissioii. 

tn a former article some attempt Avas made to bring undcrnotice 
the more striking political changes taking place at the pre.sent 
day in tlie lu?avt of the (.hinese lOinpiie, and memic.ing not only 
the stahilily ol‘ the evisting Go\crniiieut and ])yi;asty, but a total 
disruption of social and political bonds, and the coii!:e<iucnt inter- 
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ruption of all foreign relations, from a state of anarchy, compare J 
to winch the worst government yet conceived by tyrants would l)e 
a hJessing. h\ a thickly-peopled country like China, ^YllCre nuin- 
hers arc c?vev pressing on the limits of th3 means of existence, and so 
little regard for human vSuffering, ojiit respect lor lil'e exists ; Nvith 
tribes in the mountain regions still in a state akin to barbarism ; 
an eastern race corrupt and supple, in some respects rcsendding 
the I’y/.aiitine Greek of the Lower lOmpirc ; all — Iroin the juggler 
and itinerant tinker to the Imperial Viceroy — abject with the 
strong, a)id rampant to the Aveak, and with no small leaven oi 
Ihrucity latent in tlieir nature, — they who 1 ;PjOw revoluLions only in 
.i;uro|)0 ciiJi form but a weak conception of the wide-swoei)iiig 
devastation, or the amount of human suffering and bloodshed 
which attend such insurvcctioriarv movenumts as liavo desolated this 
great Kmj>ire now more than three years* Since the month ol 
February last, the Chinese New Year, il is reported on tlie autlio - 
rity of an otficial whoso business it is to check and tally the 
number of prisoners i)assing through the only gale to the execu- 
tion ground at Canton alone, that more than TOjOUD vidims have 
been sent to tlioir last account by the sword ol'the executioner: manv 
hacked to pieces, and “killed by inches,’’ as the oflicial sentenco 
runs. Incredible as this wholesale butchery may seem, we have 
reason to believe it only too true. For many weeks, from two to 
tliree hundred daily wore led to execution. Lot the? imaoination 
ibllow tl\o track of the insurgent columns ami imperial troojjs 
marcliing and conntcrinarching through the svlioh* h ngth of this 
nourishing cuuniry, CJitering pojuilous cities with iJieir liundred 
thousautl or (jiiarter of a million of peaceable inhabitants, and 
leaving tlumi, after a reign of dis()rder and exaction, a l)lackeiu*d 
mass of ruins — desol alion everywhere, propoity destnned, ami 
life-blood shed like water. -At Nkankin it was the boast; of tiic 
rebels that 20,000 men, women, and cluldreii f(?ll under ilH-ir 
sword tlie ilay they entered ! At Shanghai, after eighiecn moiitlis (d‘ 
dire misruh^ by horse-boys, coolies, and pirates, a city of jSihOOO 
inolfcJisivo and industrious people (too inoffensive am! eJlimuinate, 
nnliap]>ily, to delend their owji), low were the inhabitants left 4 to 
grope among the smouidering rubbish for the stones widcli marked 
wlicro their houses once had been ! Many, forlunately, in 
the first days had lied ; but of tlie ro^nainder, largo num- 
bers were tortured, to wring money from them, luuil they 
died. Many were killed outright, or swc])t. otf by starva- 
tion or disease. The small remaaut who had suv\ived such trials 
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simply l)Cp;garo«l ; wliile tliousaiuls woro scuttt' rotl over 
ilie country, witli uoitlier Ijonio nor family left on earth. And 
li)r \v]j:it end was all this misery risked in thetirst instance, and 
deliberately inllicted during so lon<x period, and by wliom ? 
i'ho American Commissioju^ we beliovo, ayoU and accurately 
describes thorn, lie was on the spot, saw With his own eyes, and 
entered tlie city while the murderoil magistrate was still on the 
ground where he fell. Iii his Despatch to the Ibiiteil States 
Government, .Mr. iMarshall writes — 

Tlie insuvp;oht force within the waills iiumhers t.OOU men, who 

.ivo r'irates, rohhois, boatmen, co(»lje5, horse-boys, sa cantfi who Jntci. been 
in forevjil euiploymciU^ Chinese from Singapore, and natives who havo 
hecn forced to join, — iVota lirst to hiJit a most miscraldo crew of desperate 
men, without education, morals, and, what is worse, wilhont ideas of go- 
vernnienr, or a pm po.se in tiie continuance <d'this insurrectionary movement, 
heyond the hope tlial. tin?y will succecil in being adinilied into the fraternity 
ot' the rebels at Nanking, do this date tins tdjlef has had no coinmunieii- 
tion, or coriesj iuidenoe, or uiiolerstanding witli the Itebei ( hief at Nanking ; 
.ind it was incorrect timt Ihcio was any pnvity betweoi them at the date 
of liic insurrection iry moyemcnl here on the "<11) of vSoptornber." 

'J ims the set ol’ princi[)!cs, religious and political, which l‘nr so 
many cmuairics have IbniU'd tlic basis of Chiiioso admiuistratson, 
have clhjcLually dLsanuod and incapacitated tin* swarming millious 
ol’ tiio Km[)iro for solf-dcfeuce, whetlier tlio enemy be native or 
(ureigu, ami still i]\ ///cw*// discountenance a resort to /orre. 8ub- 
]i]issiun is thus another word for suicide, — for the deliberate sacri- 
ru:e of uatiou.d and individual life, alter a preliminary prostitution 
to the lusts of llie strong and the evil. It lirst leads to ilegrada- 
tioii and diclilemeiit, and then to deatli. ; providing Iji tin; course a 
satuMiaba. of rolihers ami pirates — of j)uirder ami spoliation. Ik* 
we <)\ t*rstatt‘ the case ill tills n'diidin wl ahsunliini, in showing tliat 
t’le doctrines, the |rt'inclpic\s, and the policy so indiscrimiuatingly 
advOcaliMl by a small party of ])oliticians in luirope, wlio hold 

peace conlerencos” vdiilc rival States are bvlstling with bayonets, 
ami call uj)ou those who otibv the richest ]*ri/es to the cupidity <u’ 
ruthless violence of uiiprincijdcd ncjglibours to rfeo’/// as the most 
ef.vctive means (d' inductng llieiii io abdoia Jroui •.(fjf/rrs.iioji 
— that sucli vagaries ]t:ail to the e.vtinctiim t)f national Jiic, 
irampicd out under the feet of those who hold otlier principles, 
and who have acted upon them m time past, ami will be ever ready 
to act Li]>on them again f To what emd is life given to nations 
and to individuals ? Is ii not that by and tlirougli such liie the 
hyd. capacities of l.»otli uiJiy be freely developed, and that liy 
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progressive advances towards tlic ideal pevibetion of eacli, every 
successive generation may prepare tlio way lor a liigher and better 
life ill its successors? Neither national nor individual life cai^ 
pretoinl to any vrorth save in Uie deifree in wlueh this end of l/tcir 
hehuj is iror/hl/f/, Jimdibj. ami ronra ;couslij fnljilkd; and iiow sliall 
this be best elibcted ? l.>y weakly .succumbing to evil ; 1)Y sur- 
rendering all the conditions of individual developmeiitv liberty ot 
conscience, freedom to do and to be all iiiat oiir nature permits, 
and the laws of our being roipiire, in order tliat tlie best that is in 
us may bo de\olo[>ed ? Or, shall we best attain the ends of our 
being by bowing our necks to the con([ueror, yielding all that is 
truly ]>ve(.‘ious — the sanctities of home, the inviolal)ility of our 
hearths, the])urity of our wunien,the security of life' and property — 
tr» t!ie lirst strong hand that claims their surrender ? Does iiny sane 
man hvlieva ihiH v:as Ihc design of the thrsjnd, m- tliat this would he 
a divinely-sanctioned .application of the texts oi‘ non-resistance 
so often guoted ? if even life, national or individual, could be 
saved at the price ofsiicli sacri fu-es, iusteail of its liis(Turity or h^ss 
being the lirsi })enalty, is lilb the thing most to be n-gardcul 
Are nut the ends for whicli life lives hu* nionj pn*ciuus in ( lod's 
siglit than life iLself, whicli is but tlu' agent aiurinstnnnent •»! 
that wliicli lies beyond, and i.s inlinitely betlcr and liigher ? .Ihit 
while wicked and strong men exist, there must bo gno«l men and 
true men, strong of haml and bold of heart, to resist their wicke*!- 
iiess at the jKnil of tlicir lives, and with tlie same strong arm ».»! 
llcsh hy whicl) the former .seek to per|»etr-ite their iiiiijiiity at tlio 
expense of all tliat i.s worth preserving, tliat is good, or pure, or 
wise, or great on the earth. To do otherwise, is to siinender tho 
world to tlieundivlded dominion of the former. As regards the latter, 
it is an act o)' .suicide, and, as such, stands .self-condemned. Man 
i.s ii(»t at liberty to permit au a.s.sassiu to lake lii.s lllb — which i< r. 
trust iVoui God — if he has the moan., of resistance in ln-> hand ; 
.self-defence, tlien, is a first duty, whidi the rough coimonii seii.^o 
and instinct of nation.-, save in limes of great corrujition or yov- 
.vcr.sion, ha.s in. all ages vecogni.sed k'y a comim/ii iii.'-tinei;,an(i wliidi 
tlie iiidividnal con.-cience of every hum;fli being, unless similarly 
perverh'd, has in all ages coniirmod. Ihit il' re.^i.siance to tlio 
death is (aw fnl and im]>erative in srlj~d( ftnee^ shall it not l>e so 
for tlio.so oiuects wliic-h are moni valuable and sacred than lih^. If 
lav.'liil for the le.s.siu', is il forludden for the greater? And il'hiwfnl in 
dtctbiice of the individual life, i.s it not egu.illy sanctioiu^d and 
iiiipeiative for the pvokvtion (f nalional t^-kUnceJ War, then, is a 
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necessity — a “ necessary evil/* if men so please, but the protector, 
of life anil bestower of national blessings, and a duty as long as there 
are nations and men who are governed by evil desires. And if 
war, then military virtues may justly take rank among all those 
which ennoble mankind and help to guard him from self-abase- 
ment. War, indeed, brings iVs own evils, an*^ provides an aliment 
for many passions better starved into subjection, but it also, as 
many good men — many of the wisest and best this world lias 
seen — have thought, elicits some of the very higliest of wliich our 
nature is susceptible, — sell -devotion, contempt of death, heroic 
sacrifice, the spirit of obedience, love of country, — for man loves 
that best, and only that truly, for which he is at all times ready 
to make the greatest sacri liccs ; and by al I those feelings w^ar bocoinos 
also a national benefit, exercising a noble and a salutary influence 
on the hearts and cliaractor of a people. W e hold then, that one of 
the most preposterous of the many fallacies and errors which from 
time to time find their advocates, even among the better educated 
(»f a community, is that wliich would regard resistance to wrong and 
aggression as a crime, and teach nations to rely on the virtues of 
iiicir nciglibours, instead of their own strength and courage, to 
y)rot(?ct their existence and preserve its best privileges intact. 
And this h?.ssou China seems especially destined to read to man- 
kind, in characters of Idood and crime, compared witli wliieh all 
the wars in Europe — if we take tlie life sacrificed as the measure 
— will a]»])car small. Some two millions of lives — most (il'timm 
peacc-hjviiig peoj)le par <\rcdlenci\ who may never ha ve seen :i f.uvord 
until thi'y fell by it — attlie lowest computation, must, liave fiillon a 
sacri lire the.se last three years. How inauy more are yet to be added 
to the fatal list, no man may .say ; and wlio .shall estimate tlio 
amount of Inunaii ini-sery, degradation, and loss of properly 
throughout ilio nation ? Well may ]dr. Wade, wlio .seem;., 
nev(*rtheless, much taken with the tiio Chin(?.se policy, coii- 

elmle that the K.wangsi rebellion has brougiit down on ilie heads 
of this devoted pcoj)le, and their rulers, a puni.sbiuent cjuile in. 
pioportionto the long supineness amlerror which is responsible for 
the present stale of aifarrs. But not supineness alone, — imt cv(m 
unal-administration and corruption carried to extreme lengih.s: the. 
wrong lies deeper^ and is a radical vice, the long-accumulated enV'c.ts 
and penaltic.s of which seem now to be in process (d li«juidation. 
It lias boon said somewliere of Napoleon, that lio .seemed to illus- 
irate the working of a law traceable in lesser inen’.s li ves, if atteu- 
fion were directed to it, by which the prevailing eriois and tenden * 
VOL. III. - KO. u. If/ 
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cies ol* a winkle lite gain in tlio progress of years a cumul;itive force, 
if circumstances gave them an outward expression or effect in tlie 
interval, wliicli, liowcvcr marked for a time by success, lead in the 
end to some terrible exeniplitication nut (udy of their existence, but 
their true character and tendencies,/] n fullest development; and 
thus Napoleon, in his caiii[)aign of'iXioscow, concentrated into one 
locus the salient errors of his whole carc?er and character. Some- 
thing of this law of coinpcnsativ.ni and retribution appears in tlic 
existing causes through wliicli the Chiiieso Kmpire is passing., 
flappily placed in all her geographical conditions, — adosert and ai) 
ocean protecting on either side hertwoniostextrenu! borders, — and 
witli no pov.'orful nations in close projiiiKjuity (unlil Uus.sia and 
(bvat Mritaiu were so); self-sullicing by virtue of lier cllmaie and 
\ast ('xtenL ol‘ territories, stretching througl) so many <legrcc s f)l 
ialitude; with a fertile soil, noble rivers; all that could make a riatiou 
5j;reat, or a coinitry prosperous, seem to liave been the inh('rilain;( 
allotted to it by IVovidoiice. J.htt witli nations as with individiial>, 
it seems a iiccessaiy condition of improvement and advances in a 
right direction, that there should be a large admixture of advei.-'.^ 
element in their destiny. Where thc.se ar(3 not to be foniid in the 
exLei'iial circnm.stances, latent evil gcnviinatos from within, and witli 
till* more insidious and dangenms tendencies. China, with all fin 
b!i\s.‘:inf:;s l)CStowed witli so bountiful a hand by ontward condition,, 
ofe.vi.-toiice, has been only bent from lior earlio.st history on tnniiiig 
flie.n to ■-:.'irish account; andnot only t(Ki .••dllsli, but a material and 
sensual exi.stence. lienee, noU’ith.staiiding the liiie t'thical ainl mo-. 
ral teat liing.s of some ol the earlier sctges — ol ( mutneins, Mencnis, 
.i»id a lew others — and the vm'v general reverence ])rol{s.se<l 
for their le^s',«.»ji.>, all their civili.sation has taken a low nlilii.uian 
and materialistic form. Gifted with abundant energy, indu.strv, 
and ingc noil and a fecundity as remarkablo in her people as ij; 
lier soil, (.]hiji;<. lia..s made no advance lieyond a certain point «•! 
very in<, dioMa- (h’vatioii, and has long been consciuns td .m 
irresistible iiiii)i!l sion l'ackward.s,-- a tendency to r(‘tr(»grade, do 
the most siren uout. etfortsto arrest this ivlap.se, and to :>f((.jid 
I iliough struck with a moral catalej)sy in punishment /or 
Jhe ro.sirii b d. sellish, and base use to which so many noble 
fonditious <d‘ national exister^e had boon put during a longci 
ft rm th.in ii.i.'- iavn vuuclisafed to empire or one national lift', boh »ri , 
; iiicc the, v.'.e'ld bt'ga.n. d.ho Chine.-^e now see themselves o\ evtakeii 
,jnd ihr oii.l.st ripped ill the career of<'ivdisa.t.ioii by nations wlir^ 
rso ihou;:a:id vears ago (when China had already lor centaiie;: 
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possessed sacli pliilosoplicrs and statesmen as Confucius), either 
iiiid in) existence, or were ]>ainted savages — ourselves among the 
limn her, — and advanced mainly and in such ra})id strides within 
the last three or four oonturios, only hy means of three inventions, 
known and possessed hy them, a whole decade of centuries before, 
— jirinting, the compass, ainl gunpowder. By these magic 
po^Yel^s, modern nations have put a girdle round the earth, and 
everywhere claim dominion over it. In Chinese hands they were 
the buried talent ; and the moral of the parable seGins only too 
applii’ahle, and to foreslnuhiw an evil destiny to those who for such 
unmeasured time coiihl mala* no better use than to keep it wrappe<I. 
up in the ii;vj)kiu woven of their self-suiliciency and contempt, 
proiitiess for all the higher ends of national existence. And spring- 
ingfrom these same sources was the essence and spirit of their 
iiafioiud code of politics and social cihks, ,Mi*. Wade remarks : — 

The pursuits of gain ari'I litcrnturc am those whidi have tlie gioalt'Sfc 
tondiiJicy to corrupt or repress tJie martial oiiei.ey (tf a nation ; in (!liin,i 
tin* two latter may be sai'l to rulcanU ‘.lofl'le liie temper of lior jteoplo ; ainI 
her literature has especially oppose<l itself to^the oaisteneo of a warlike 
sjiiiit. 1 assume the unfitness of a mo'.lorn Oliincso for war to ho ;i tpiality 
‘'f long Rtanrling, iUu\ in part, to the long inoxperionco of hostiiilios oiitailed 
by his ].osition in his Cfuailry, wliich lias habiluatefl his physical nalu!-(,' U* 
pnysuils and de^fircs incenn paiibte wdh icftr, mol in part to Iho spirit of 
a ooile of inorality, tho stmly of which is nmeli i-.lonlilic'l wiUi o!.';? of liis 
foioJost puisnils, ami which is ulhonvise so \aluai;I(.‘ as to ho consider*^ '.I liii 
hi'rli'-st aiilliority upon all iioints of government, personal, ihum.-stie, or 
jv-litieal, i iiave above cousidercal his unfitness f-u' war as a 'p.iaiity tioU. 
I have not chosen to toim a d<'./‘rrt : but. helioving as wo u^> in near 
alliance of trutii ami coniage, it is impossible not to feel misgivin;.', v- tem hing 
the connection Ijctwecri cowardice ami mendacity in the characL'ir i^f a. 
C hinese, or to liclp wishing that t lie blessings «.'f peace ami tije doctrim; 
of forlj(?arance liatl left it somewlirit ni(»re of an energy wliich is n.ow he> 
eomiiig more necessary to his independence.” 

Wc uuly diirof from ^\i\ Wadcuti uno jioiiil. but a very o-sson- 
tial oiu', for wo do con.sidor it ;i dr/rc/\ nud r.no oi’ so vital a cha- 
racter that wo l.ielieve not only the imliWiduai an-i nai.ioaal cowar- 
dice and mendacity of the Chinese is in he trace] maiaiy to ihi.-. 
.sou^rcc, l)nfc to this iJfft c(\ and the prinri ph. from v-lufli // spnin ^/-< — 
necessarily inculcated by t heir b-acluTS — iiKiy a in ri:.:lif !y bo 
attributed as one oF the chief causes of the low cliaj.iCLU' el' l.lie.ir 
civilisation, and th»3 rej.rograilino- tendencies of too whob.; nation, 
MS well as the terrible penalties tlioy are now suMcring, — il;e maui- 
f(?st conset[ueuc<^ of tln^ want of viHitary rjiinr^ and capacity 
ev«.n'ywhei’e evidenced, in rulers and in peojvio alike. Vv e. taunot 
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refrain from quoting a passage — ^aiul witli this wc shall take leave 
of the subject — bearing out these views in all their breadth as re- 
gards the general principle, from the work of one who can scarcely 
be supposed, as a divine and one of the most earnest of the day, 
to be an advocate for war in the ab^** tract. We quote from Pro- 
fessor Maurice, in his “ Kingdom of Christ” : — 

If wc attach any sacredness to the Jewish history, *as containing the 
divine specimen of a national life, we cannot refuse to believe that other 
nations of antiquity were justified in their deep inward convictions 
that God has not given swords to men in vain, but that there are 
occasions on which the magistrate is bound by bis allegiance to God to cut 
off the oflFender against the majesty of the Jaw,— in which the ruler of tlio land 
must invite and command his subjects to chastise the removers of land- 
marks, the corrupters of the earth, and the oppressors of mankind. 1 would 
carry this principle a step furtlier, and inairitain tlnit every soldier of 
really brave and gentle heart has been led to rellect on the preciuusness of 
national life, and the duty of upholding it even at the cost of individual life, 
awful as that is, and has been taught to dedicate his energies totlie preser- 
vation of this higher life, not by an cvilspirit, butby that same Spirit of truth 
and love who, when He wopld lay the foundation of his new kingdom on 
earth, chose for the first subject and witne.ss of it a centurion of the Italian 
band. There is much in the worst feelings of men, especially in our day, 
which sympathises with the Quaker-hinguago respecting war and punish- 
ments. There is a cowardly shrinking from mere physical suffering, a great 
disposition to talk about tlie expensiveness of national honowr—because 
money is a visible, honour an invisible tiling ; there is an unreasonable, 
uncharitable, and superstitious notion tliut a soldier, us far as bis profession 
is concerned, is of this world, and that a man who dies on the field r>t' 
battle is necessarily less prepared for his change than a man who dies in his 
bed. All those feelings, which have sadly tended to degrade and impoverish the 
mind of modern Europe, to cultivate the Trade temper, to make armies 
what they are told they must be, and therefore to make them dangerous by 
depriving them of any high restraining principle, have been greatly 
encouraged by the tone which religioms men of our day have adopted from 
Quakers : — Whoever translates ike holy name Peace by carnal seenrity 
or luxurious case, desecrates it and makes every iScnpiural ajfjdicofi'Oi 
of it unmeaning. AY hoever teaches civilians to love their pelf above all 
tilings, or military men to believe that they have no vocation but a mur- 
derous one, helps to make tise one so weak, that they must be ready U/ 
quail before any physical force, the other so wicked that tliey musit bo ready 
to exert it. And the loss of all national spirit will lead, as it has ever 
done, not to a golden age of Christian fraternisation, but to a military 
despotism." 

So have tlte Chinese been taught since the clays of Confucius, 
^nc] so liave they suffered, as the more immediate consequence, by 
a foreign yoke of military despotism ; and lastly, to the national 
character resulting are they now indebted for a state of anarchy 
and wild confusion which threatens their existence, such as it is — 
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low-mi lulctl, utilitarian, aiul sensual, — with extinction ; or along 
series of sacrifices fatal not only to their ilcarly-lovcd material 
well-being and worldly possessions, but tu the condition of Hlo 
under which this may again be won when once lost ! Because 
they were sedulously taught, ^nd had but to well learned their 
lesson, to prize them above all other and hujher cuds of notional or 
individual existence^ and to seek their preservation by the lowest 
and least costly ineativS, they find themselves launched on a stormy 
and troubled sea, without sail or rudder, on wliicli it will be well 
for tliem if they escape without making total wreck of all tlielr 
hard-earned wealth and dearly-purchased good. 

With theso leading conditions of tl)C Cliineso Empire and 
the present pliase of its history, our readers will bo enabled 
to follow us more readily in tlie rapid glance wo must now 
take of tlie relative positions occupied by the vari/ms Western 
States wliicli maintain political relations with China ; when it 
will, we think, bo abundantly clear that to those saiue causes, so 
<li,sastrous to the Chinese as a nation and their own development 
ol’ peace, we <dsb oioe the 7nost insnpcrahle of the ohstodas irhiek 
)jreoeni tJie wiprovenieni of those relatmis^ or the extamon of our 
commerce for the reciprocal henejit of all ; a deep consciousness of 
national >veakness, as we have said, dictating the engrossing Tear of 
innovations aiui aggression, which is really tlie key to all tlu’ir 
foreign policy, and the explanation of the whole system of restric- 
tions and exclusion, — shutting ns out from Pekin and tlie interior of 
China, where alone tlie great marts of native trade are to be found, 
as well as the tea and silk-producing districts, in which (treat 
Britain has so large an interest. It will also become clear that the 
want of unity in objects among the Western treaty powers, is a 
second cause, due to ouTselves ; while the attainment of the coinmer- 
<‘ial facilities so desirable arc placed still further out of our reach. 

There are five Wosteni lowers wlu), cither by treaty or politi- 
<'al connection (as the Portuguese at Macao), contiauous and 
permanent political relations with Ofiina ! — First, .Russia on its 
novthern bonier, hanging like an avalanche over the ferlile valleys 
of this enervated laud, with a large and mutually profital>Ic inland 
trade, and still larger territorial interests and pretension'^. Next, 
Great Britain, the United States, and .France, tlie tlir(‘e maritime 
Powers having recent treaties of commerce and amity (all cast in 
the same mould), under which the existing state? ol* foreign relations 
lias been established ; the first two only witli large commercial 
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interests, but all tbreo inoro or loss identified Avitli religions pro-- 
pagandism in China, Portugal lias a certain territorial connection, 
by the small town and settlement of Macao, as England has at 
llongkong, and, in addition, a small coasting trafiic. The other 
countries — Spain, Holland, Denmark^ the German States, &c, — like 
laggard horses in a race, arc “ nowiierc” : one and all arc clubbed 
together in the ChiiK\se min<l as having nothing citlier destructive 
or imjiovtant in connection with China : a few shijis in the year 
appear at tlie ports, chiefly employed in the Hritish or Anierif^aii 
trade. Groat Hritaiu — by her colony at Hongkong, bnt still move 
her Indian territories closely approacliing the southern borders of 
the Celestial Empire, tl\e constant presence of an armed Ibrc’O, and 
a squadron in the Chinese seas, and the mngnitudo of lier commer- 
cial transactions, as well as by the prestige of her \vav — pvolial'dy 
occupies the first rank in tlie Ciiinose estimate of the relative iinj)or- 
lance of Western l\)wers ; although, in truth, Russia is the more 
dangerous and menacing Powei*, more espe(‘ial]y since it has occai- 
pied the left bank of the Ainoor, carrying its boundary line 
through tlie. heart of Manchouria, and taken up a fortified posilmn 
jit its inoutli. In the value and importance of her trad**, at 
Kiachta on the Tartar border, also, it is scarcely s('coikI. 'Third 
in rank, wo believe, is France, notwitlistanding tlui almost total 
absence of commercial or material interests ; but slu? owes Imm- 
precedence in this category over the United Slaters to a. can .e 
whicli the latter need not envy, — her negotiations and interventions 
on behalf of the Roman Catholic faith and its Chinese converts, 
and the sanction and support she lias steadily extemh'd, since lie* 
treaty, to all the Romanist missions tliroughout Chinn, often inter - 
vening by her agents, with doubtful judgment and efrect, in behalf 
of Cliinese subjects (though these may he at the furthest 
border of the Empire), on the report of their missionaries of any 
persecution, or legal injustice even, received by their lh»cks or 
indivhliial converts at the hands of thenativo authorities ; slill oftenor 
in the manifestation of a protecting care over tlie foreign missions 
domiciled in the inferior in direct violation of all the treaties. Jt 
may easily be imagined with what unfriendly eyes those elforts Jire 
regarded at Pekin, and by «aH the proviiudal authorities, and what 
smouldering fires of unredressed grievance ami sense of wrong the 
part which France plays in this duel soiml must keep burning. 
The Uniteil States of America, with minor commercial interests 
than either Great Britain or Russia, far removed from any terri- 
torial propinquity, witli no rankling recolleclions of war and de- 
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to disturb tlio Cliinese mind, and taking no very prominent 
jiarl ill the action ot‘ their missionaries, who are pretty well con- 
lined to the live ports, is in many respects more happily situated 
tliiin any of the other Western Powers; and to do them justice, they 
seek to profit by it to tlio utmost, by ostablislibig a sort of antago- 
nism in tlieir position to Ureat iBritciin, in which the enervating and 
aggressive character of the “ old country,’* compared with tho 
pmontbk and piur./ff conm-ercud objects of the cousin, are per- 
haps a little cxagg(M*at()d, or, at all events, forcibly coloured and 
]>roiight out in relief, when occasion oilers. And, although they 
tlo not abstain from the trade in opium, and find it convenient to 
lay down their funds in it as well as their neighbours, yet they donot 
ifrow it : their Government iloes not draw a rermiie from its 
I’liltivaiion, and they cannot be charged with having a V4?sted 
interest in tho extension of a traffic ever looked upon with a 
siiiiste.r eye in China; all coiis.iderahlc advantages, no doubt, in 
tlu'ir favor, of which they arc not — and it would be, per- 
haps, too much to expect they should be — altogether unforget- 
ful. On the other hand, they console themselves also for 
tho al)so.Mice of u prodominant influence when Russia, Great 
Ihitain, and Franco are in tlic field, by a good deal of loud talking, 
and a little — -just a little — blustoiing perhaps, when they liave any 
imiiK'diaii^ object to gain, which they throw in as a sort of make- 
w tight, and iu)t always perliaps without effect in their intercourse 
with ('hineso autliorities, wlio look upon us all as so many barba- 
liaiis wliom it is always right to hate, but never safe to come in 
tollision with, devoid as we are of rational princijdes or good, 
manners, and with so little of that national good laitli of wdiicli they 
hear miicli by the mouths of public functionaries. These arc 
habiuially instructed to demand the senipuloiis laillilinent of treaty- 
ciii;ageimmts, however -littlo thebC same engagements may be re- 
gavdod l>y iui olgu subjects, for whose conduct foreign treaty powers 
ha\e, nevertheless, made tiicmselves responsible. Tlic Portu- 
IViosc are chiefly troublesome as a sort of thorn in their sides, 
cjlhei boarding tliom I’roin their crow’s nest at Macao in tlieir 
own territory, or giving rise to piracy and violence committed 
by* tho Portugmvso fjorchas on tlio coast, w^hicli would be 
.1 greater grievanec in a better guvoriKMl country, where native 
piracy was the cxcejition instead of tho rule. Ofthe ipiinlel of 
lroii!>!e some and iiiidesirod allies which we have thus pass* d in 
review, iliero might be some diniculty in dotenniniiig w'ilh proei- 
their e.xaet order ol' precedence. We arc not sure whetiier 
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France, espcciMlly since ilio breaking out of tbe insurrection, with 
its proclainicfl pretensions to Christian baptism, may not liave 
the best claim to the unenviable distinction of being the most 
obnoxious of the whole party to the Chinese rulers. We dare say 
tlic United States, as presenting fewer grounds of (juarrel or 
suspicion, may stand the best ; but ill-favored suitors for tho 
alliance or affections of China arc they all in her eyes; and if it 
rested with her, they w'ould not long darken her doors with tlicir 
prOvSence ! — of that we feel very sure ; and that the sacrifice of 
the trade and the revenue, both put together, would be deem- 
ed money well and cheaply bestowed, nor cause a moment's 
besitation. 

From tl)is hasty sketch it must bo already eviilcnt that tho 
only two treaty powers who have any largo maritime trade with 
China, and commercial interests to promote — Great Britain and 
the United States of America — ^liave really no polUical ohjerts to 
advance in that country, and maintain political relations with its 
Government only and exclusively for the advance and prolcci ion of 
trade. Could the Chinese be thoroughly persuaded of tliis, wc believe 
a groat step would be made towards reconciling them with an 
interco\ivse they have learned to accept as a necessity, but still 
regard as one ever pregnant with danger. The first step, however, 
in this (lirectii.)!! would require, unquestionably, tije adoption of a 
clear and nne(juiv(u'al line of policy «as to the inlrnsion of viis- 
rdonarks into the comhij. very diifercnfc from tliat which lias 
liitberto been followed. The opium, trade forms the second 
stumbling-block inthewaj of comnu*rcial pn)grevss or improwinent, 
s<) far as these arc dependent on tl»e gov)d will of tho Chinese 
Goveniment. Finally, the regulation of tho custom-lKuisc ad- 
ministration at all the ports, by wliicli equality and certainty in the 
levy of tariff duties should be secured, is also essential. VV^hetlicr— 
if even all these important’ conditions could be couqiassed — tlio 
last crowning work could be canied, and a free way opened 
giving access to the interior — to tho tea and silk districts, and 
the great trunk lines of an inland commerce which far surpass in 
magnitude and extent that of all Europe, — is a problem the solution 
of which presents too many difficulties to admit of sanguine hope. 
Nothing is more certain than that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States have any polUical interests in China, exce[)t such as 
grow out of their commerce. Annexation or territorial acquisition 
cannot be desired by either, since it would not be more false in 
piiuciplc than fatal to the commerce it might be meant to advance. 
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Wc can scarcely blame tlic Chinese Government, however, if tliey 
cling obstinately to a contrary conviction, since we iiiul the Ameri- 
can Commissioner, Mr. II umphrey Marshall, capable of gravely 
warning his Government of tlic clangor of Great Mritain seizing 
Shanghai, and thus “obtaining the command of the rich valley of 
the Yang-tze-kiang” ! Whftii civilised statesmen, or those 
who occupy that position in the service cd' their country, can 
seriously indite such, stufl', and give it circulation, well may 
Chinese authorities be excused any prejudice ; for it would be 
diftlcult to imagine their occupying themselves with a “ mare's 
nest” of more palpable character, or an absurdity more man il’estly 
devoid of rational 1‘oundation. Annexation must have had some 
very peculiar charms in Mr. Marshall’s eye, when it blinded him 
to the suicidal juituro of the policy it would involve to a nati^; 
seeking only at the least cost to exlend its commerce. 
not w'itli a lusty and troublesome progeny of lifty-lbur colonies, 
and an Indian Empire to boot, that Great Britain can desire any 
increase to lier family, or to sec her territorial responsibilities 
increasoil by new ainpiisitions. 

(Jur readers, w^e trust, are now in a position to form some judg- 
ment of tlie action and reaction of the inUumal state and external 
relations of China; how insurrectionary movements from within, 
ami Ibreign sympathisers from without, may combine to exercise 
a most sinister inllucnce on all progress or improvement in the 
latter; liow facilities for trade, and the propagation of Christian 
doctrines, in the existing state of China, may bo antagonistic and 
iniM)inpaliblo; and how the onanner ef coiuhidi/ifj the vJj'orLs to 
2 )romote both may constitute the most insu])oral)le obstacles to 
progress in oitlier direction. They may judge lu)w% as regards 
trade more exclusively, two elements are mingled together, — the 
treaty-sanctioned trade- under tarifl’, and the unrecognised, and 
therefore contraband, trailo in opium ; which two, if not mutually 
iii(:()mj)atiblo in a commercial point of view', may yet be irreconcii- 
ablij aultufouidic in a t)olitical sense to the prejudice ot the Ibrmer, 
and (if all btrf/c measures fur the improvement of trade by the re- 
moval of restrictions and grant of increased facilities. Under each 
of ?hese lieads, it will be seen, there arc causes in operation ol' a 
twofold character, — the one adventitious, conditional, ami suscep- 
tildo of removal or modification ; the other inlierc?it in tlie nature 
of the tiling objected* to. Western Powers might [mt a stoji 
to the present moile of propagating Christianity by the 
intrusmn of missionaries into the interior; but nothing that 
VUJ.. Hi. — NO. II. ^8 
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Governments can do could remove tlie objection of the Cliinese to 
tbe thing itself, or its introduction into the connirg. To relieve 
thorn of their/ear of it, as more or less an engine of revolution ami 
change under covert protection, would, we believe, tlo more 
towards softening, and it might bo in the end removing, their hosti- 
lity than any other course that could be li)llowcd. As regards 
the second head — of trade — precisely the same obs(!rvati<»ns 
apply. 'Wc might improve the mode in which it is conducted, 
aiul chiefly by extending the custom-house system, already esta- 
blished at Shanghai with excellent result, to all the other ports. 
The concurrence of the Chinese Government in a measure of this 
Lind would umpiestionably be for the mutual benetit of the Chinese 
revenue and foreign merchants, by the prevention of corruption and 
framl, the removal of all inequality in the levy of duties, and all 
occasion of scandal from tlie habitual vitiation of treaty ami 
trado regulations, no longer made inevitable by tlie temptation of a 
tlioroughly ineflicient and venal administration. 3bit as regards 
the onimn^ the objection to the introduction of the ilnig itself is 
as invincible and as deeply-rooted in national feeling or prejudice 
— whiclicvcivit may be considered — as is the objection to Chris- 
tianity in tbe minds of the governing classes. iSfany petty 
grievances and perpetual sources of irritation and antij>athy may 
be removed — for they are, as we have said, altogether conditional 
and adventitious — hut not tbe true body nor the subject matter 
of complaint and hostility. 

In the moan time the insurrectionary movements continue with 
a sort of spasmodic vitality and periodicity, — too leelile to advance 
to any final issue, too readily finding elements of discontent and 
stroiigtli to be wholly put down ; while the Government and its 
provincial administrations — corrupt and incapable in all their 
members — arc impotent for good, and only manifest vigour when 
the work of decapitation is in hand. To sum up, wo may observe 
that wc see no ground whatever for the saiiguiiio auliclpation 
occasionally expressed, that a time is approatrhing when great and 
favourable changes in the intercourso of foreigners with tho (.'hi- 
iiGse may take place. Still less do wo agree with those who think 
that, by and through the insurrection, we shall gain ata'css to the 
interior. On the contrary, as far as negotiation and all peaceable 
means are concerned, the last tew' years have only served tv> add 
new difficulties to those previously existing. Social antipatliies, 
ditferences of national character — of habits and language — first 
play their part ; then follow in support those arguments supplied 
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liy tlie supposed prejudicial character of all foreign trade with 
Western States, as violating tlio fimdamcntal principle of their 
political economy hy the exchange of mere superfluities and 
luxuries from abroad against useful native articles of consumption ; 
one of these superfluities, moreover — opiuni —tending in their 
o))iniou to drain the empire of its silver, and only circulating 
medium for largo transactions, and to demoralise and ruin the 
people, llotli moral and economic arguments arc thus brought 
to bear against our commercial relations ; and both we believe to 
be powerful alike with rulers and people. But neither social 
antipathies, nor the arguments derived from economic or 
political considerations, form the most impassable barriers 
to progress. The distrust of the Western Powers, and, 
above all, the inauguration of extensive changes — which, 
as we have seen, arc inseparably connected in the Chinese 
mind, and, in fact, Avith all religious and missionary move- 
ments — take the first rank. The fear of our military powers— 
the only superiority they really admit — and the deep consciousness 
of their own weakness, lie at the root of all opposition to over- 
tures, however couched, for access into tlie interior and a less 
restricted intercourse. To deepen this complex feeling of fear 
and hostility into hatred, — to spread it widely, and make it the 
strongest in regard to foreigners, — nothing could have been devised 
by our worst enemies more effective than the outbreak of a vast 
insurrection imifamng to originate with Christian converts ; and 
to complete the untoward character of the whole, it only required 
that there sliould bo foreigners at each of the five ports, 
r(?ady to endorse this assumption of Christian affiliation, and 
loudly procliiiiii their sympathy with the insurgents by word and 
deed ; and, unfortunately, this also has not been wanting! Inter- 
national hiAv, national good faith, even the conditions of neutrality 
and the express provisions of treaties, Avero all trodden under foot 
in the insane desire wliich seized many of all classes “ to testify 
to the siicrc'd rights of insurrection” ! while from England and 
America came tlio Avildcst anticipations to cheer on such ill-advised 
denionstrations, until we think all the mischief it was well possi- 
ble to clfect under such an evil conjecture of circumstances, was 
dioroiiglily wrought out and consummated. At Shanghai some 
>trennons and not wholly ineifectnal efforts Avere made by the 
Erench civil and naval authorities (by active hostilities on the 
part of the French Admiral), and by the Britisli consul, to coun- 
t*u'act l)y their actions this flood of evil influences; but we 
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know not with what face any foreign Power in this genera- 
tion can ask an Emperor of China to admit foreigners into 
the lieart of the Empire ; then to preach those sanio sacred 
riglits of insurrection, and either mingle in tlie fray, or, for profit, 
supply those in arms against tho Government of the country witli 
all the munitions of war, and a moral and material support ; and 
in the event of failure, to sccure uiulei’ tliG protection of foreign 
Hags and the provisions of a violated treaty, the escape of the 
ringleaders and insurgent cliiefs, after their work of destruction 
liad been comjileted ! We know not with what face we could go 
to Pekin, were tlio road open to-morrow, to ask for an extoiisitiu of 
privileges liable to such frightlul abuses ; but we can easily divine 
witli what countenance, and in what spirit, they will be received, 
if it is to be a matter of diplomaey and negotiation ! 

Wo have little sympathy with ilie Cliiuese Government, or the 
existing ruling classes. They are about as bad as it is well pos- 
sible an ediioat<‘d race could be. Their incompetence to deal with 
the great crisis wliioh menaces their destruction, the universal 
corni|)tiou and inajUitiido of all tho oHicials, from the higliest 
to tlie lowest, with a few very rai'o exce])tious, and the consc«pu?iit 
prevalence of every kind ol’ oppression ami mal-administration, are 
all too notorious to admit of iloidjt, or leave any niom I'or sympa- 
iliy, as far as their fate is i'oneernod. Put we couliss to 
some alarm at tho ])rospect of this Goveniment, >>:ul as it 
is, being subverted by such men as hiw ? hit!iertt> hea<ied the 
iusurrcctioiiaiy inovemeuts, whether on the coast or in tho interior. 
No sign of tlicjiight or pow(»r to biiihl up v;bat they so ruthlessly 
pull down can bo detected. Tae-jrinfj has jk>nv held tho S(‘{rond city in 
the Empire more than two years; has Inul command of tlie mouths 
of tho grand canal and tlie Yang-tzc-kiarig, those groat arteries on 
which its lilb ami prosperity in no small degree depend ; and 
not one olTort has beem made ’to organise oven the seml>laueo of a 
Civil Govevninent. Tho triumph of such bands — for they are many 
and wholly disconnected — would really be, as wo have intimated, 
a saturnalia of social anarcliists, under whoso reign of misrule 
China would sulfcr more in a single year than a century t;onlil 
repair, if iiidocd the ]>cople couhl ever again recover their present 
state of civ ilisation. If man may not do evil that good may come — 
in a world where tho issues of ail efforts are so uiicortaiu tlnit tho 
wisest may not count npon_ them for a day — never was there 
a case ill wliieh tho imperative obligation of sucli a rule eonhl 
bo less tloubtful, or the necessity of adlieriug to eternal priuei- 
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pics of right and >vrong more obvious. Foreign States may not 
i'eel eitlicr warranted or called upon to take any part for the 
support of tlio existing order and reigning dynasty, although, wlicro 
a nation lias material interests at stake, it also lias riglits attached 
to them, one of which is to watch over tlKir safety, anticipate 
dangei'vS that threaten, an«l, if iiced bo, enter into alliaiuea with the 
constituted Government of a country in furtherance of and for the 
protection of tliese legitimate objects, it is clearly, theref(>re, a 
ipiestion of policy and expediency whether Western Powers may 
ii(»w or at any later period intervene in this intestine war. Jf 
such intervention could be shown to be at once practicable, and 
calculated to benefit the Chinese people as a nation, and tlio 
Western people liaving relations witli them, we liold the 
demonstration that intervention w^ould be practicable and advan- 
tageous in this sense — would siiilice for its fullest jiistilication. On 
the other hand, one would tldnk it ought to be snliiciently plain, 
that wliih: subsisting treaties are acknowh^dgod, neither wo nor 
any troriij' power are at liberty to aid and abet tlie insurgents, or 
in any way, <iiroi ' indirect — wliether umlu’ plea of neutrality or 
ot.hcrw{.s(> ■ i/r'hnrctitm ; and tt> iinpedo the action of 

tlie iet f. ::.;neucin tlie free exercise of their sovereign 

powiuy 1- , . , ^ sirgoals. 

VV 'i. ? •• .. I wisely done for the protection of largo 

oatio;'-’] I ro’ V 'e>ts of trailc, present and progressive, — - 
ti e y c i: I. I.JoUi.r government ami a higher order of civilisa- 
tion, ii: a •uiitiy where wc hav<5 interests l)oth of trade and 
reveij.a <.d gi'cai uuignitMiio at stake, is indeed matter for grave 
consideiaU‘Ui. \i v-. jiowever, ninth too large nnd important a 
suliject to Ij.- eiiiered npt*u ai. tlie chtsc of an articrle which has 
already far exceeded tin' prescribed limits. In the future progress 
of events, it is irnpossibte to say what circumstances may arise to 
make the conditional intervention, whether general or local, 
more or less consistent with sound policy, and even impera- 
tive oil tliO part of one or several of tlie treaty powers. 
The objections to such a course are so many ami patent, tliat 
there is little danger of any resolution of tliis nature 
being rashly, taken. Kathcr is it to be feared, according to 
all past experience in our relations with China, that if ever tlie 
fitting time should arrive when a decided ])olicy, framcil on a 
])inciple of intervention, ought to be adopted in the interest of both 
races, that it will either pass undetected, or be allowed to sli|> by 
without being made available. The laisscr, fum\ always uiiicli in 
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favor with tliose in power and burdened with the cares of ofiice, 
has the advantage of entailing less apparent responsibility, — h\s.s 
really, perhaps, as the world is constituted, — and demands 
alike less wdsdoui to anticipate a coming evil, and less courage 
to avert the catastrophe ; whereas ho who undertakes to steer 
through a stormy sea and on an iinsurveyed coast, if be encounter 
shipwreck, will rarely be allowed to plead the “act of God” in bar 
of condemnation. Nor can it be denied that there is often great wis- 
dom ill knowing when to be still — to watch, and not to act ; and if 
there also be occasionally a total absence of both wisdcmi and 
courage in such a passive state, all tliat can be said is, 
that for “ inactivity” to be “ miisterly” it should be appropriate, 
and the best thing to he done at the lime* That the wisilom which 
rightly discriminates, and the power to give effect to a far-sighted 
policy, may not be wanting to our own Goverument in the progress 
of the present eventful movements in China, is earnestly to ha 
desired; but for the specific ac^tioii that should be taken, we think 
he would bo a rash man who, in these shifting sands, would lay 
down a course by chart and compass for the thtiire. Far be it 
from us at least to attempt such a task at the present moment ; 
but some shoals and rocks of dangerous character are right aliead, 
to be plainly seen by tlie naked eye, and by these wo arc w'urncrl 
that both tea and opium may be in no small Joo[)ardy as articles 
cither prociirabhr or marketable in China; and we would suggest, 
as a closing w^ord of counsel, the policy of transferring, as lUr as 
possil)le, some of the I inlian ca]>ltal employed in the eultivacion of 
tiio latter, to the tea plantations of Assam and the railroads leading 
through the cotton districts, as the course which liost provides 
against the most serious of the dangers that hover on the horizon. 
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Art. IL— the MOON AND HER LIBELLERS. 

1 . ^4 Trralisc amcmihiff (he Tajlumce of (he Snn and Moon 

upon lluvnan Sodies^ and (he ])ist'(iscs Ihartlfif prvdumf. 
By Richard Mkad, Fellow of the Royal Colleges ol‘ 
IMiysieiaiis :it Loniloii aiul Etliobvirgh, and ol* the UoYivl 
Society, and Pliysiciau to His Majesty.^ London: 1748. 

2. A Ctdkcfim of 2Wa/lm on (Iw (f Sol-Lnnar Jnjhi-^ 

encH hi Ferers ; with an improiml method of curing iheni. 
By Francis Balfour, M.D. London : J8 Hl 

2i. Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bomhay^ 
LS4!5. American Mission Press, Bombay. 

4. The. Museum of Science and Art, ICdltcd by Dr. Laiidner. 
London : Walton and Mabcriy, 1854. 

Of tlici many striking results of modern civlUsation and inloU 
loctiial c\dturc, not the least remarkaldo is the removal of 
])u|ndar delusions, (ireat and manifold have been the changes 
since the search tor the elixir vitw and [)lhlosoj>hers' stone was 
vic.vtd as a reasonable and prolitablo einployment. We are 
‘ci’A ijerpiexed by discussions as to whether Noah’s long 
life was due o* the I'nrmer, or “ wljcthci* Moses was the iirst and 
grentest of alchyn.ists.” Neither are wc called upon to com|)aro 
tlie incredulons to “ little children shut up in a narrow room, with- 
f>ut windows or apmture, who, because they saw nothing beyoitd, 
<lenied the existence of the great globe itself.” In these days of 
railways and electric telegraphs, Sir Kenehn Digby and bis sym- 
pathetic powder would attract little notice ; and a Valentine 
(.Ireatrix might certify Ins xvondrous cures by the iinposiliou of 
liainls, without thereby encroaching upon the privileges of our 
most gracious Sovereign. 

Wc are not now bewildered and frightened out of propriety by 
predictions of “ the near end of all things.” We no longer lu'ar 
of people Hocking to the fields about .Islington and llampsti'ad, 
to witiu'ss the destruction of London, Even comets may be seen, 
aiul eartlnpiakes felt* without being viewed as the precursors of 
olhors by wHiicli the world is to be tiverthrown. J'^artliipiake- 
sermons are not now popular, ami eartli(|uake-cIolhes are no 
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longer in cleniand. in these matter-of-fact days, JMother Sluptoa 
iiinl lier disciples woulil iiiul few followers ; and even the great 
Nostradamus himself, were he to appear, would stand a good 
fliance of a bath in a horse-poml, or a seat in the stocks. 
Necromancy, geoinancy, augury, divination, iiave all lost their 
charms; nor do we place miicli conlidencc in stercomancy, pyro- 
mancy, hydroimincy, demonomaucy, or in tlie many t»thcr 
■maucies which were esteemed in <lays of yore. Kven the 
great science of Onciro-criticisin is hold in littlo repute. It is now 
scarcely considered a sign of good fortuno to dro.-nn of littlo 
pjgs, or of some impending calamity to dream of bullocks. 
\Vc may actually dream of losing a tooth without tliereby 
h»siMg a frioinl. A man’s rest is not in these d.ays destroyed 
by the shooting of a star; and wo seldom see a man in lovo 
grow i>ale and lose his appetite upon the jducking of a merry- 
thought. Thirteen j)Cop]e will now eat their dinner in peace, unless, 
as suggested by Dr. Kitchener, there should happen only t»» be 
<linner enough for twelve. In these degenerate times wo may meet 
a piebald horse, put on our stockings wrong side out, sneeze twice, 
he attended in our peripatetic excursions by a strange dog, or even 
bo favored by the descent of a llight of bees into our ganlcn, 
without thcreiipun iucoiitineutly inferring that some rich uncle or 
<ither .Dlrrs has Iclt ns a plum, or without seeing the woolsack or 
aidiiepiscopal throne roa<ly to step into. 

Diit, althongli amongst the lower classes of the people many 
delusions more or less founded upon sni)erstition and ancient 
tradition have been exploded under the advancing st(']»s of civili- 
sation, still the experience of the last few years servos to show 
tftat a teiidoncy to credulity — of another kind, it is true — pervades, 
the lower classes, but those in which ediicati<ni and enlighton- 
ment appear to have made the most progress. The credulity liere 
referred to might perhaps be termed sciontitic, to distinguish 
it from that based upon ignorance and superstition, common 
amongst unenlightened chisses and nations. Alueh surprise lias 
been expressed that this should bo so, and tlie fact, which has of 
hite_ forceil itself upon public attention, has been attributed to a 
defect ill the present systems of education. 

That at the present moment there slnmhl be a disposition to 
almost universal credence in matters of science, ought not to excite 
surprise, when we rcHect upon the strides in the direction of the 
marvellous which scieiitilic research Inis of late years taken. 
The discoveries and iiivontioiis of the last half-century, indeed, 
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afford abundant proof tliat scarcely anything should be viewed as 
untriio or impossible from its apparent improbability. The as- 
sertion of the possibility of transmitting from London to Paris, 
or from Bombay to Lahore, “ tlie outward symbols of thought, 
with almost the proverbial speed of inward thought itself,” woul^' 
have been deemed by onr forefathers as absurd as we now view 
tho predictions of the clairvoyant, or the inspiration of tho 
spirit-ra})per ; and hardly perhaps more credible would have 
appeared to them tlio aiinouncemeat tlmt tlie time was approach- 
ing when dinner might be taken in London and breakfast in 
Edinburgh — printing effected by steam — paper maiuifactureil by 
tho mile. With probably not less astonishment and unbelief 
would they have heard the revelations whicli have been and are 
still being nuulo in many of the natural sciences. Would tlioy, 
for example, have believed that those “ cloud-like appearances in 
the livmamcnt” arc in fact clusters of stars, — worlds, and, for 
auglit we know, iidiabitcd by !)cings e<]nal or sii})crior in intelligence 
to ourselves? and if they had been told that by the aid of instruments 
Ave could examine lja<lies whose “ distance is as inexpressible in 
laugiiago as it is inconceivable in tbougbt,” would they not have 
regarded such sLatemciits with as much incredulity as we should 
now view the possibility of an aerial voyage to Australia, or a trip 
to tho moon To tbein, iiuloed, the Megalosaurus, the Icthyo- 
sMunis, the Vliosaurus, would have seemed more faljulous creations 
— remnants of the liragons, an<l serpents, and giants of the days of 
King A rtluir and Ids .Round Table ; and the trtiihs — great, won- 
druiis, ami sublime — of modern science, the delusions of tho 
ignorant, or the inveiUions of the arch-enemy himself. 

It sliould not, tlierolbre, we repeat, he a subject of surprise 
that that spirit of rational, scepticism wliich was once the charac*- 
ieristic of educated inefi, lias given place to almost miiversval 
credulity in matters of science. The iirst step in the ladder of 
enllglitenmcnt was necessarily, jierliaps, calculated to excite feel- 
iiigs of suspicion ami doubt as to the truth of any proposed in- 
novation. It exliibited to view tlie errors and absurdities of opi- 
filons almost universally entertained for years and ages, and 
sliowed how dugnias and d()ctririGs vvere vecoivc^l and acted 
ujiou without either examinaiioii or inquiry. The i/xtra- 
ordiiia.r\ scienliiic di^scov cries which followed in almost nn- 
h\tciru[ae.d &ucce.'.s,ivU5, could not liiil to diminish, if not 
dv?stroy, suiTi looliiigs (>!' caution and distrust. Frecemeoived 
improbabiliiio.-, aiid impossibilities w'crc converted into a.<cer- 
V O.L. IL on 
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tained realities ; and thus, perhaps as a necessary conse- 
quence, tliere has resulted a tendency towards the opposite ex- 
treinc of indiscriminate belief. It may now, indeed, be almost 
considered an axiom, that notliing is a priori too improbable to 
be true — nothing apparently so opposed to the ordinary laws of 
nature as not to be found, by prolonged reseaR*h, exactly in ac- 
cordance with them. 

But although, as we have said, a spirit of credulity hi matter 
of science has to some extent taken the place of popular delusion, 
yet it must be confessed that tliere are still in existence many 
popular beliefs which have been handed down from one generation 
to anotlrcr, without being subjected to anything like careful ex- 
amination. We propose in this article to investigate tlic claims 
to credibility of an oi)iiiion which lias been more or less prevalent 
in almost every country — ^in almost every age of the world's 
liistory, — and which lias, to a certain extent, resisted the onslaughts 
of time and Gnliglitonment ; our object being to ascertain wljctlier 
such resistance bo due to a solid foundation, or merely to tho 
circumstance that the citadel has not been assailed. 

We are (juite sensible of the I'isks we incur in undertaking this 
scrutiny. To question the truth of “ time-honored beliefs” is aii 
ungracious task ; aiul we know well tliat tho attempt is usually 
mot by ridicule and invective. These are risks, liowovcr, which in 
the pursuit of truth we are willing to encounter, consoled by tlio 
reflection that in tho prosecution of the journey we shall not be 
the first to wliom the road has been made both painful and dilKcult. 

“Are you feeling the springs?” is a question which must 
often, we think, have perplexed tho new arrival in this country. 
Go where lie will — to the mess, to the parade, to tho club, to a 
ball, ti> the baml, on tlie esplanade, to pay a morning visit, — on 
all sides, and in every direction, he hears soinotliing of the 
apriiHja : — “ I had fever at tlie springs.” — “ I expect fever next 

springs.” — “ I am always seedy at the siirings.” — “ Dr. 

tells me I shall be fortunate if I escape the springs.” By such 
and similar remarks will his attention be arrested. 

Now, it will naturally bo asked. What are those terrible springs, 
about which so much is said; these devastating agents which 
seem to spare neither the stroir^ nor the weak, the old nor the 
young ; which have no compassion on the .soldier or the civilian ; 
agaiiiiit which the charms of beauty are powerless, and at the 
mere mention of which the radiant hue of health “ fades aiid flics 
away” ? 
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If lie were directly to ask for information as to the import of 
the word, he would probably, so far as politeness would permit, 
be met by a stare of astonishment, as if “every one did not know 
what the springs were, and as if indeed every one had not felt 
their influence.” After a little experience, ae would probably 
iind that the w'ord “ springs,” used in the sense we have above 
stated, means this : — ^That in tropical climates all diseases more 
or less, and fevers in particular, aro under the inlluence of the 
changes of the moon ; that fevers arc apt to recur at the new 
moon and full ; and even if there should not be a distinct attack 
of fever at those times, various sensations are experienced quite 
sulUcient to mark the period of their occurrence. 

Jiy any one in the habit of reflecting upon natural plicnomcna, 
this information could not fail to be received with astouislinient. 
lie would necessarily inquire, What is this extraordinary influence? 
How is it manifested ? Docs it owe its existence to any inodifl- 
ciition of tlie groat forces of light, lieat, and electricity ? Are 
tliere meteorological disturbances, at these periods, by which the 
human frame is aifected ? Or arc we to suppose that then; is 
some new force, yet undiscovered, capable of cxcTcising an 
unknown and mysLerious influence upon the vital economy ? And 
lastly, how is it that, notwithstanding the close investigation to 
wliicli diseases of (n<?ry description arc submitted in J^hiropean 
countries, the rchvtion iKiiween them and the changes of tlic moon 
lias not been discovered; or, ratlicr, having been su])])oscd to have 
been disecnert'd, is now proved, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
not to exist ? 

I n the midst of such reflections it would doubtless occur to him 
to seek for the proofs of this remarkable comiection. 

Turning to the books which contain the records of Indian 
diseases — v/liat would be" the result ? Not only that he would 
XhQVii ^\\\([ 710 satisfactory proof whatever of sucli influence, but, 
on the contrary, that almost everything Avorthy of ti)o name of 
proof therein recorded is opposed to the probability of its exis- 
tence. He would, it is true, meet with numerous statements in 
its favour, strongly expressed, conveying tlic impressions of indivi- 
dual observers ; but kuoAving the value of such evidence, lie 
Avould attach little weight to it — the more so, as he would find that 
in the few instances Avjicre such impressions had been tested by 
the collection and arrangement of the cases upon Avhich they Avero 
founded, they have invariably been proved to have been erroneous.'*' 
* Many ypivrs a;o a paper was written by a Mr. Orton, we think, ascribinsj 
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If such, then, be the state of the question as regards recorded 
evidence, upon what does tlie belief of the moon’s influence in 
tlie diseases of tropical countries rest ? 

It is not perliaps easy to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question. That it Is in some measure founded upon the generally- 
expressed opinions of medical men, there can be no doubt ; but 
probably it is, in many instances, connected with what is termed 
“ individual experience” — a term, by the way, often synony- 
mous with error and delusion. 

Before we enquire more particularly into the value of such 
evidence, it will be useful to take a glance at some of the opinions 
entertained upon this subject in the earlier ages of the world’s 
history. 

From perhaps the most remote periods, the phases of the moon 
have mcasiireil time; and on this account it has had an influence 
upon the religious practices of the most ancient nations. 
Its inlliicnce was, however, in the popular belief, soon extended. 
The degree in \vhich children thrived was supposed to depend 
nj)oii the phase of the moon in Avhich tliey were born, and even 
their entrance upon this sublunary existence was connected 
witli various mysterious j)lanotary agencies. By tlie Greeks, 
** lucky days” were determined by the si/.o of tlio moon ; it was 
thought unlucky to march to war before the full inotm, or to 
make a comnuiudor at any time but the new moon. 

From a consideration of the close conneciiou which .sid)siste<I in 
ancient times between the healing art ami superstitious observ- 
anc(?s, it will bo readily understood that phinotary iniluence was 
soon acknowledged as exercising an active intlueiico upon diseases 
and their remedies. The critical days of Hippocrates ]ia)>peniug 
to comprise a lunar phase, could not fail to give ndditiinia! 
weight to the belief, which was still further heightened hy the 
energetic manner in which tlie subject was discussed by (hdeu. 

In the earlio'.; periods of the history of medicine, indeed, there 
is scarcely a disease named upon which lunar or sidereal agency 

aLLiicks of cholera to some chaii^o in tho balaiico of tho cloi’tricity of Hio 
alniosphcre, whi'-li he behoved occurre«rubout the now and lull muon. , N() 
sooner wa5? this i»Jea hroacIuMl, than numht»rR of medical observers noticed tiio 
frequency of tho attacks of cholera at tlie changes of the moon. So miinoroiis, 
indeed, were these statements, that if tfirey had bc«‘n correct, lliere wuuhl havo 
remained no doubt whatever as to the ilecMcd part y?hieh tho moon plays as 
an excitiiinr cause of this complaint. This subject was, however, clahoraioly 
investigated by the Madras Afedical Board, when it api eared that so far from 
tlie attacks uf cliolera being; most frequent at the principal lauar changes, 
they were absolutely least CGmmoii at those periods. 
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is not operative ; ami not only were tlie symptoms of diseases 
believed to be influenced in this way, but the greatest weight was 
attached to the effect of the moon’s rays upon the remedies 
employed in the cure of them. 

That mysterious hieroglyphic (51) at the hea 1 of prescriptions, 
which most persons in their simplicity suppose to mean “ Recipe,” 
is, in fact, a relict of the astrological symbol of Jupiter, disguised, 
it is true, by the addition of a down-stroke. 

The virtues of various remedial agents were ascribed, not so 
much to the properties of the plant from which they were derived 
as to the ascendancy of the planet or the period of tho moon at 
whieli they were gathered. Thus the Druids of Gaul and Rritain 
cut the mistletoe with a golden knife only when tho moon was six 
tiays old ; it was then deome<l an antidote for* poisons. Another 
remedy gathered at tho rising of the “ Dog Star,” when neither 
the sun or moon shone, was potent in the cure of fevers, and an 
antidote to the bite of serpents. The good old practice, as 
it was called, of bleeding at spring and fall, (happily, like many 
other good old practices, now fallen into disrepute,) can be traced 
to a belief in the greater eflicacy of phlebotomy at certain con- 
junctures of tlic planets. Our Saxon ancestors, indeed, enter- 
tained j)eculiarly strong opinions as to the importance of select- 
ing certain days of the moon’s age for abstracting the vital, 
fluid. Ill Mr. Wright’s “ Biographia Literaria” it is stated, 
that one day John of Beverley entered the nunnery of AV'^c- 
tailun (supposed to be Wetton in Yorkshire), when the 
al)])ess called him to visit a sister in whom the operation of 
bleeding had been followed by dangerous symptoms. When ho 
w'jis informed that she liad been Ided on the fourth day of the 
moon, lie blamed the abbess severely for her ignorance, “ For,” 
said lie, “ I remernbor Biat Archbishop Tlicodore, of blessed 
memory, said that bleeding was very daTigcrous at the time when 
both the light of tho moon and the tlood of tlie ocean was on the 
inciTiise/’ 

Throughout the middle ages, there was scarcely a plant in 
medical use that was not ph'U'cd under the doniiniou of sonio 
planet. To enumerate all the diseases wliich have been supposed, 
as the result of observation and experience, to Ijc affected by 
lunar or planetary influence, w'ould occupy a volume. A few, 
however, may be mentioned. 

The belief in the relation between the paroxysms of epileptics 
and lunatics is as old as Galen. Dr, Mead, writing in 1750, says — ► 
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“ And, indeed, I myself remember when I was physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital during the time of Queen zVnne’s w^ars with France, that several 
of the sailors of nur fleets were brought thither, and put under my care for 
this (epilepsy) distemper, most of whom were new men who had contracted 
the disease by frights, either in sea engagements or in storms. But the 
moon's influence was so visible on the generality of them at the new and full, 
that 1 have often predicted the times of the fits with tolerable certainty." 

Dr. Mead also relates the remarkable circumstance of a cliild 
who suffered an attack of convulsions so regularly at the time of 
the tides, that liis father, wlio “ lived by the Thames and did 
business on the river,” was warned by his cries in the night of 
the slate of the tide, and was tlius enabled to rise at the proper 
tijnc to his employment. 

Hysterical and asthmatical complaints, palsy, and fevers, have 
all been ascribed to.liinar agency ; and many very curious rela- 
tions are to bo found of its effects in hemorrhages. Thus it is 
said, that — 

“ Dr. Pitcairn, in the year 1687, being at a country-seat near Edin- 
burgh on a fairer day than usual at that season, and the sun looking red- 
dish, he was seized at 9 in the morning— the very hour of the new moon — 
with a sudden bleeding at the nose, after an uncommon faintness, and the 
next day, on his return to town, he found that the barometer was lower at 
tliat very hour than either he or his friend Dr. Gregory, who kept the 
journal of the weather, had ever observed it ; and that anotljer friend of his, 
Mr. Cotkburn, Professor of Philosophy, had died suddenly at the same 
hour, by an eruption of blood from the lungs ; and also five or six others of 
his patients were seized with hemorrhages.” 

Tl)c pliilosophcr Sanctorius — tlic inventor of tlic tliermo- 
meter — believed tliat ** men do increase a pound or two in tlicir 
weight every montli.” Dr. Mead says — 

“ It is not, therefore, at all strange that we should once a month be 
liable to the returns of such distempers as depend upon a fullness of the 
vessels ; that these should take place at those times especially when tlie 
ambient air is least able to repress the turgency ; and that though new and 
full moon arc both of equal force, yet that sometimes one, and sometimes 
tlje other only should influence the periods, according as this or that 
Iiappens to fall in with the inward repletion.” 

liam.T/zini, describing a fever which prevailed at Modena in tlio 
years 1692, 1C93, and 1694, says — 

“ And it was worthy of observation, that the disease raged more 
violently after the full moon, and especially in the dark quarter, and 
abated upon the appearance of the new moon, as not only I, but other phy- 
sicians here constantly observe ; and this observation was of great service 
both in the prognostic and cure.” 

But, powerful for evil as the moon was at all times, she was 
especially so during au eclipse. Hie author above quoted says — 
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** Wbat happened January 21st, 1693, was very surprising. For tha 
moon having been eclipsed that night, the greatest part of the sick died 
about the hour of the eclipse ; and some were even struck with sudden 
death.*’ 

Hear Hr. Mead also upon tlie subject of ecbpscs : — 

** And it is still fresh in the memories of some, that in that memorable 
eclipse of the sun which happened April 22nd, 1715, and in which the 
total obscuration lasted here at Ijondon three minutc.s and twenty-three 
seconds, many sick people found themselves considerably worse during the 
time, which circumstance people wondered at, but 1 could easily account 
for. In the morning 1 went with Dr. Halley and other astronomers to the 
Obsert^atory on the top of the lioyal Society's House in Crane Court, in 
order to view the eclipse and consider the state of the weather, and changes 
that might probably happen in our atmosphere, and then the sun 
was very bright, and the sky remarkably serene. But wlien the eclipse 
became total, the air was so uncommonly cold and moist that it made us 
shiver ; and the face of nature appeared so ex^tremcly gloomy and dismal, 
that the birds fluttered about in wild affright, and the cattle in the fiehls 
stood fixed as statues, through excess of astonishment. ^Vhereas, no 
sooner had the sun begun to emerge, but every creature assumed .so cheerful 
an aspect, that I never saw, nor do 1 ever expect to see, so pleasing a sight.” 

AVere it necessary, many other equally marvellous accounts of 
the terrible effects of lunar agency on diseases might be related ; 
but our limits will not permit of any further allusion to them. 
Any one who is curious upon the subject will do well to read 
J)r. Mead’s work, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article. 

General, nay, universal as w’as the belief in the potency of 
lunar and sidereal influence during the earlier and middle ages, 
yet such belief >vas not founded upon any attempt at rational 
explanation ; it was rather one of those vague superstitions 
essentially connected with a state of intellectual darkness. So 
absurd, indeed, had been the extent of theinllueiice ascribed to the 
planets, that even in fliose days of senseless credulity a sus- 
picion was at length excited that some little exaggeration was 
mixed up with the subject. Accordingly, towards the close of the 
I Oth century, opinions were divided, until in the end it came to be 
believed that the stars and our satellite only aflected health by 
producing sensible changes in the weather. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, however. Hr. Mead 
endeavoured to place the question upon a solid foundation, by 
connecting it with thq Newtonian dkeovery of universal attraction. 
Stated in a few words, Hr. Mead’s reasoning was this : — That 
as tlio waters of the earth are attracted at certain conjunctures of 
tlie suii and moon in such a manner as to occasion the tides, so 
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must the atmosphere be raised by similar attraction e\"ery time 
the moon comes to the ifteridian; that these attractions being 
greatest at the new and full moon, the surface of the earth and 
bodies resting upon it will at these periotls be influenced to the 
greatest degree. 

The subject was afterwards taken up by Dr. Darwin in his 
“ Zoonoinia,” and was discussed by several other writers ; but it 
did not appear to attract general attention. Towards the end of 
the 18th century, a very elalK>rate attempt was made by Dr. Bal- 
four, in Bengal, to prove the existence of lunar influence upon 
fevers occurring in tropical countries. He published a number 
of treatises upon the subject, to which we shall have freciuent 
occasion to refer. 

We now proceed to enquire more particularly into the nature 
of the evidence upon which the belief in lunar influence, in this 
country so general amongst the European inhabitants, is based. 
As before observed, it is not an easy matter to state categori- 
cally what tliis evidence is. We shall not, however, be far from 
the mark if we say that it consists partly of the assertions of 
medical men, but ebiefly of inferences drawn by people generally, 
from observation or individual experience. There is also, it may 
be noticed, a sort of vague impression that planetary intlucnce of 
some kind or other lias been an acknowledged fact almost from time 
immemorial, and that in any doctrine which has stood the test of 
time, there must be truth. 

We are not disposed to question the soundness of such reason- 
ing ill the abstract ; but there is surely ro^>m for discrimination. 
11* a doctrine is promulgated for the investigation of which there 
are motives of individual self-interest, the period of its duration 
is no doubt, in some degree, a measure of its truth ; but there 
are popular beliefs the acceptance of wbicli does not directly 
aflect individuals, and which *110 one, therefore, thinks it worth 
while to examine. Tliere is, moreover, iu most — probably in all — - 
minds an indisposition to question the truth of opinions which have 
been handed down from preceding generations, and wliich have 
come to bo viewed almost in the light of axioms. It is the remark 
of a modern writer*— 

Often, too, it happens that a paniriilar opinion has for a long time been 
conventionally adopted or acquiesced in — perhaps with little enquiry or 
thought among the many, — until on a sudden some writer, more bol<l or 
more ambitious than his predecessors, discovers a dubious point ou which at 

* Badea Fowell— of Worlds, 
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]«ast a plausible argument may be raised, calling in question the received 
belief in which the public mind has hitherto reposed.'* 

We smile now at many delusions which formerly existed, and 
are amazed that they sliould have been entertained ; and yet it 
must not be forgotten that those delusions w tc for years and 
centuries as firmly believed by all classes as are tlie truths of 
modern science. To have doubled, for example, the power of the 
Koyal touch to cure the King’s Evil, would by many even in the 
days of Queen Anne have been deemed as absurd as it would 
now be to question the truth of chemical affinity, or terrestrial 
attraction. 

But, wiiilst we do not think much reliance should bo placed upon 
mere antiquity of belief, we would by no means hastily pass over 
another fact, which is certainly very remarkable. It is this,— Itet'' 
a belief in the moon’s influence is prevalent amongst distant and 
unconnected nations. We do not pretend to explain this singular 
cfircumstance,* but we may mention a few facts which will be suffi- 
cient to show that in some instances at least, where the inhabitants 
of remote countries have held similar ideas of the moon’s power, a 
careful investigation has shown them to be erroneous. It has been a 
general belief in England, France, Germany, South America, the 
West Indies, the Mauritius, and other countries, that when trees 
are felled duriiig tlie increase of the moon, the durability of the 
timber is impaired. In France the Forest Laws interdict the 
cutting of timber wliilst the moon is on the increase. In Jamaica, 
it is stated that the wood of the Wallaba, a kind of mahogany, is 
extremely tough and durable if the tree bo cut down during the 
anoon’s wane ; but if it should be felled during the increase, its 
toughness and durability are destroyed. It is further said, that 
advantage is taken of these well-known facts as regards the purposes 
to which the wood is applied. The planters at the Mauritius 
declare that the houses of recent, are less durable than those of 
earlier construction — a difference attributed by them to the circum- 
stance that attention is not now paid to the period of the moon 
when the trees from which the timber is obtained are cut down. 
These appear strong facts ; and, as if to add to their weight, a very 
plausible explanation has been given to account for them, — it is 
stated that the sap rises more vigorously during the increase than 
during the decrease of^ the moon, and that when the sap is abun- 

* Perhaps this circumstance 'will not appear so remarkable if ve consider 
the connection Trhich is superstitiously believed to exist, by all nations, between 
the lieavealy bodies and our planet* 
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dant, tlie wood 5s more readily attacked by worms, and that it is 
more likely to warp and split. This seems a very rational expla- 
nation ; blit, unfortunately, it is founded upon tliat which is not 
true. The ascension of the sap does not vary at different periods 
of the moon’s age ; there is no greater ascensional force during tlio 
increase of the moon. This is now well known to vegetable phy- 
siologists ; and certainly it would be a most remarkable circum- 
stance if the converse were correct. For, to quote the woi cls of a 
recent writer, “ can tliere be imagined in the whole range of natural 
science, a pliysical relation more extraordinary and unaccountable 
than this supposed correspondenco between the movement of the 
sap and the phases of the moon ?” It is, indeed, almost as extra- 
ordinary as the effect noticed by the learned Kerckringius ; — 

“ He knew a young gentlewoman whose beauty depended upon the lunar 
force, insomuch that at full moon she was plump and very handsome, but 
in the decrease of the planet, so wan and ill-favored, that she was ashamed 
to go abroad till the return of the new moon gradually gave fulness to her 
face, and attractions to her charms.** 

But if the explanation will not bear examination, neither will the 
fact it is intended to explain. This subject — the alleged different 
qualities of timber from trees felled at different periods of the 
moon’s age— was tested by M. Duhamel du Monccau, a French 
agriculturist. He cut down trees of the same age, growing Irom 
tlie same soil, and exposed to the same aspect; and from a careful 
oxamination of the timber, he has conclusiicly shown that there is 
no truth whatever in the belief that its qualities are in any way 
deteqiiiiied by lunar agency. 

From the time of Pliny, rules have been laid down for the 
management of plants with reference to the. age of the moon. 
Pliny says that “beans are to be sown at full moon, and lentils at 
new moon.” Well might M. Arago exclaim, “Truly we have need 
of a robust faith to admit wifhout proof that the moon at the dis- 
tance of 240,000 miles shall in one position act advantageously 
upon the vegetation of beans, and that in the opposite position, 
and at the same distance, she shall be propitious to lentils !” 
The ellect of the inooii upon vegetation has been general in 
nearly all ages, and is common at the present time amongst gar- 
deners in Europe, and arnongs^^ the cultivators upon the Ame- 
rican Continent. It is not a mere passiv/^, but an active belief, 
which materially guides them in their liorticultural operations. 
It is, however, entirely erroneous ; the subject has been fully 
investigated experimentally by several French agriculturists in 
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Europe, and M. de Cliavalon at Martinique, witli the effect of 
proving that no influence whatever is exerted by the moon upon 
vegetation. Lastly, what opinion has been more general tJian that 
of the connection between the changes of the moon and the weather ? 
and yet it is now well known that for this belie)' there is not the 
shadow of foundation. To those of our readers w'lu» are in the 
habit of predicting the setting in of the monsoon at the next 
change of the moon, no doubt this assertion may appear some- 
what startling. But the evidence upon this point is quite 
conclusive. 

Strange, therefore, as it may appear, that a belief in the moon's 
influence should have prevailed amongst nations so distant that it 
could hardly have arisen from the same errors, still the instances 
we IiavG adduced will be sufficient tosliowthat, hoNvever difficult of 
explanation, it is not a circumstance upon which an argument of 
any value can be based. But of all evidence, that founded upon 
individual experience, or derived from general impressions, should 
be received with the greatest caution. 

It is a kind of evidence, however, which it is difficult to combat. 
To tell a person who frequently has attacks of fever, or who ex- 
periences uneasy sensations, or who believes he has witnessed 
others similarly affected, at the changes of the moon, that it does 
not follow the inooii has anything to do with them, would proba- 
bly excite ridicule ; and yet, if it were worth while to reason the 
matter out, the position iniglit easily be maintained. No amount 
of reasoning, however, would convince a person who fancied he 
had experience on his side. We might prove to him that similar 
phenomena arc of frequent occurrence at other times ; that records 
carefully kept, extending over long periods of' time, )iad shown 
that there is not the coincidence he supposes. He would probably 
admit that he had not maefo any note at the time of the occurrence of 
the attacks, and that their relation to the clianges of the moon rests 
simply upon his recollection. JStill his faith would not be shaken. 
We might further show him that the question of the mooirs 
influence U[K)n animal and vegetable life had been carefully in- 
vestigated by persons eminently fitted to conduct such inquiries,— 
persons of high reputation, wliose only object could be to arrive at 
the truth. Wliat would probably be bis reply ? — “ 1 place little 
confidence in statistica ; they will prove anything ; and as for the 
assertions of scientific men, did not Dr. Lardner declare steamers 
could not cross the Atlantic, and Sir Humphrey Davy make a 
mistake about gas 
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To reason from observation, and to trace the relation of cause 
and effect, is at all times difficult. Few are aware of the caution 
requisite to guard against fallacies, of the difficulty of correctly re- 
cording the simplest observation, and of the still greater difficulty 
of correctly drawing an inference from it. 

Probably, no better illustration of the first and the last part 
of the above proposition could be adduced, than by a reference to 
some of the exhibitions a year or two ago upon the subjects of 
“ Table-turning.** 

A number of persons placed their hands upon a table, and 
without any voluntary effort on their part, the table turned round. 
The fact was undisputed. But what was the inference ? — that 
some new force was in operation, or that* it was some peculiar and 
hitherto unknown manifestation of electricity ; or, if that was 
disputed or not sufficient, it was satanic influence. Now, we 
venture to say that scarcely one of those who w^re so eager to draw 
inferences and to offer explanations were acquainted with the 
manner in which movement is effected. They would proba- 
bly have been surprised had they been informed that movements, 
energetic enough, are both frequent and continuous in animal 
bodies, of which the mind has no cognisance whatever ; tliat, 
although in most instances the muscles of the limbs are called 
into action through the instrumentality of tlie will, yet many 
facts are on record to show that their action may be altogetlicr 
independent of it. To have hinted that possibly some force was 
exerted upon the table by the fingers which was inappreciable to 
the owners, would have been scouted. Although, in a popular 
sense, the observation was here correct — the tabic did turn round 
— yet ill a scientific point of view it was inaccurate, because it was 
essentially connected with a denial of the agency of muscular 
force ; and herein lies the great difficulty, the almost impossibility 
— unless in those trained and disciplined — of disconnecting an 
“observed fact” from an erroneous interpretation of its cause. It 
has been observed, and with much truth, that the greater number 
of popular delusions arc due to uninstructed observation. 

Probably there is scarcely any person of 'moderate education 
and intelligence, but who considers him^lf fitted to observe 
correctly, and to draw inferences from hiS observations. We ran 
readily imagine the indignation which would <3e excited, if tlie Major, 
who had spent the greatest part of his days at Rajamahabad, 
drilling his soldier and eating his currie, were to be told, wlien 
descanting upon the influence of the moon, that lie was not 
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capable of either observing or reasoning upon this or any other 
scientific subject ; and yet sudi an allegation might be made with 
perfect truth, and without necessarily casting any reflection upon 
his education or intelligence. The capability of observing natural 
phenomena in such a way as to render the observation available 
for scientific induction, can no more be acquired without study 
and ])ractice, than can the facility of commanding a brigade, or 
blowing the French horn. 

Even if it should bo shown that various phenomena recur at 
the principal lunar changes, still the inference is not necessarily 
correct that the two stand in the relation of cause and effect. We 
are not, however, desirous to maintain this position in the present 
instance ; if it can be demonstrated tliat fevers and other dis- 
eases recur, or are modified with rornarkable frequency, at the 
changes of the moon, we are prepared for the moment to admit, 
without further examination, the doctrine of lunar agency. 

The (|uestion that we now w ish to discuss is this : — Is there 
anywhere recorded satiffactory proof of the greater fretiuency of 
fevers at the lunar changes than at other periods ? 

This question can scarcely be answered, unless we clear the 
way by defining what is to be understood by satisfactory proof. 
No doubt, tliis subject will present itself differently to different 
minds ; but the only proof which in a tj^uestion of this nature 
appears satisfactory to us is, a carefully collected and accurately 
recorded series of observations, made l)y persons fitted to observe, 
extending over a number of years, and embracing different loca- 
lities. Assuming for the moment that this is the only kind of 
proof that can be deemed conclusive, we may answer the question 
in the negative. There is not to be found evidence of this kind 
in support of the doctrine of lunar agency. But it must not bo 
supposed that there is no evidence upon the subject. Throughout 
almost every work upon tropical diseases, wo find the statements 
of medical observers. It will be, however, necessary, in order to 
examine fairly the kind of evidence which is recorded, to sketch 
briefly the progress of medical opinion upon the subject. 

JJp to the year 1768 there is nowliere to be found any notice of 
the influence of the moon in tropical diseases. In that year Dr. 
James Lind, who had been in Bengal, published a thesis, calling 
attention to the belief* as one capable of direct proof in the fevers of 
tropical countries. He was followed in 1784 by Dr. Balfour, after- 
wards President of the Medical Board at Calcutta, who seems to 
have devoted his life to the subject. Dr. Balfour published 
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several treatises, written with earnestness and vigor. He was evi- 
dently a sincere believer, and deeply impressed with what he con- 
ceived to be the practical importance of the discovery. Actuated, 
by a praiseworthy desire to obtain information, he transmitted the 
following circular to the greater number of the European inhabi- 
tants at that time in India : — 

** From sever'd observations mndo within these few years in different 
parts of the world, some attempts have been made to revive a doctrine of 
very great antiquity in medicine — viz., that in fevers, and also in other 
diseases, the htiman body is affected in a considerable degree by an iiifiu-^ 

ence connected with tiie revolutions of the sun and moon. 

“ Amongst a variety of facts adduced in support of this doctrine, the 
following, being analogous to the phenomena of the tides,, appear to be the 
most striking and conclusive: — 

“ 1. That the paroxysms of fevers .show themselves in a greater degree 
of violence about the full and the change of the moon (that is to say, about 
three days and a half before and after, including at each period a space 
of about seven days), than during the intervals between these perir»ds. 

“ 2. That the paroxysms of fevers occurring during the periods described, 
are constantly more violent about mid-day and night (that is to say, in 
the space included between half after eight in the morning, and half after 
three in the afternoon, and between half after eight in the evening, and 
half after three in the morning, inchiding at each a space of about seven 
hours), than during the intervals between these spaces. 

“ 3. That some remarkable abatement in the violence of the paroxysms 
never fails to take place upon the expiration of the periods of the full and 
change. 

“4. That the paroxysms of fevers, whilst they abate in violence upon 
the expiration of the period of full and change, shift also their accession or 
attack to a later hour. 

“ To determine whether there actually exists in nature a general law 
of so great power, or whether it be merely i\\^ phantom of a few individuals, 
must certainly appear to every man of sense and candour to be a matter of 
consequence, not only to medicine, but to every branch of natural know- 
ledge. 

From this persuasion I haVe been induced to undertake the collection 
of all the information I can obtain on this subject ; and flattering myself 
that every' lover of science will be ready to assist me with his testimony, as 
far as it goes, on either side of the question, 1 have taken the liberty of 
requesting the communication of any facts that may appear to be connected 
with my present object.** 

We are not aware liow many replies to this circular were re- 
ceived by Dr. Balfour. He has, however, published sixty-five^ 
all of which arc more or less favorable to his views. It is impossi- 
ble to examine this correspondence withoutd)eing impressed with 
the perfect sincerity and good faith of all engaged in it. Were a 
similar circular at the present time distributed throughout India, 
probably six hundred, instead of sixty-five replies would 
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be returned, equally evincing sincerity and good faith, and 
equally strong in favor of lunar agency. Having made this 
concession, it will no doubt bo asked — Is not this proof? What 
more can possibly be required ? We reply that it is not proof; 
it is evidence undoubtedly worthy of respectful consideration, but 
it is not conclusive evidence. In considering the value of such 
evidence, it is essential to keep in mind that it consists, for the 
most part, of impressions drawn from recollection, and not of con- 
clusions derived from recorded facts. Fallacy in such evidence 
must of necessity be looked for. It is scarcely possible for those 
who have not been in the habit of putting their impressions to the 
test of systematic examination, to conceive the extent to which they 
mislead ; yet upon a little reflection, it seems surprising that 
they should ever be trusted. 

Tlie mind is not c(jually acted upon by passing occurrences ; 
each phenomenon of which it is cognisant is not received as a 
single and distinct impression, abstracted from all others. On 
the contrary, every impression is more or less compound ; and the 
retention of a fact is often due to its association with other 
phenomena wliicli take a deeper hold of tlie recollection. This 
proposition — which will probably not be disputed — may, we think, 
be very fairly made applicable to the subject under discussion. 
Those <iorangemcnts of health which occur ai)out the principal 
lunar changes, are, on account of their apparent connection with 
those eluinges, more fixed upon the recollection than similar 
derangements which may happen at other times. W hen, therefore, 
we attempt to recall slight attacks of illness whicli have occurred 
to ourselves, or which we may have witnessed in others, we are 
very prone to remember the attacks which \vere marked by their 
coincidence with springs^ and forget those which were present at 
other periods of tluf moon’s age. A somewhat similar explanation 
may probably be offered to account for the popular belief in the re- 
lation between the moon and the weather (now shown to be erro- 
neous) which has for so long maintained its ground. Changes 
wliich take place at the principal lunar phases arc fixed upon the 
mipd, and arc set down to the moon^ in forgetfulness that in tlio 
fourteen days of the springs one lialf of the total changes of the 
month must occur were our satellite not in existence. • 

But to return to Dr, Balfour. He was quite satisfied with the 
replies to his circular, and more particularly with one wdiich we 
liere take leave to quote. It is from the late Dr. TIelenus Scott, 
a distinguished member of the Bombay Medical Service 
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“ The influence of the moon on the human body has been observed inihis 
part of India by every medical practitioner. It is universally acknow- 
ledged by the doctors of all colors, of all castes, and of all countries. The 
people are taught to believe it in their infancy ; and as they grow up they 
acknowledge it IfVom experience. I suppose that in the northern latitudes 
tins power of the moon is far less sensible than in India ; and perhaps less 
so in Bengal than in our neighbourhood. We here universally think that 
the state of weakly and diseased bodies is much influenced by the motions 
of the moon. Many people know the very day on which their intermittents 
will make their appearance, and every full and change increases the num- 
ber of the patients of every practitioner. It is no argument against this 
influence that diseases appear during every day of the month. The human 
body is subject to alterations from a thousand external circumstances, and 
from many affections of the mind. These lay the foundation of disease at 
every period ; but they do not overthrow the evidence of lunar influence, 
although they are apt to mislead with regard to effects that depend on that 
alone. That the human body is affected in a remarkable manner by the 
changes of the moon, I am perfectly convinced, although 1 cannot constantly 
pretend to see the operation of the general law, nor to account at all times 
for its perturbation ; and agree in thinking that an attention to the power 
of the moon is highly necessary to the medical practitioner in India." 

We have printed this letter at length because we are anxious 
to give a specimen of the kind of evidence recorded in favor of 
lunar inlluence. Can anything he stronger than these statements? 
— but where are the facts upon which they are based ? 

We can only say, that after a residence of twelve years in 
Bombay, associated a good deal with the Native community, w'e 
have never lieard the subject of lunar influence mentioned by a 
Native;* and further, that with our attention turned to the subject, 
we have never observed anything which would lead us to believe 
in the existence of any relation ^whatever between the changes of 
the moon and diseases. 

Dr. Balfour was rather roughly handled by the English review- 
ers, who appear to have rejected his whole system as chimerical- 

In the year 1787 Dr. Jackson, in a very sensible letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, mentioned what he had some years previously 
observed iu the West Indies. TIis statements, so far as they go, 
are very circumstantial, but they do not agree wuth those of Dr. 
Balfour as to the days when lunar influence is manifested. 
Ho says: — 

1 Having related the above observations, which 1 flatter myself were 

« 

* Since this was written, we have been informed that amongst the Farsees, 
and to some extent also amongst Hindus, a vague impression does prevail 
that the moon has some mysterious iufluence upon all diseases, but not upon 
fevers in particular. 
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made in a manner little liable to deception, and in the noting of which I 
was not consciously biassed by theory, it may not be amiss to take a view 
of the account given by lir. tialfour. The three days immediately following 
new and full moon are wliat are mentioned by liiin as the period remark- 
able for the invasion and relapse of fevers ; but it is a pity he does not tell 
us on what facts lie founded his opinion. If it is drawn from a loosed, from 
a gross estimate of what he Ihouglit be saw, it can.iot be depended upon. 
Unless a man is circumstantial in his facts, and very circumstantial too, a 
preconceived opinion leads him astray ; for it is seldom, very seldom, that 
theory does not run before observation.** 

From this* time tlicre is scarcely a writer upon tlic diseases of 
tropical countries but wlio has noticed the cj nest ion of lunar 
influence. Any one interested in the subject will find the ob- 
servations coliatod 111 a paper in the iSixtli M umber of the Transac- 
tions of tlie Medical and Physical Society of lloinbay. 

But nnicli as is tlio weight justly attaeliod to the autliority 
of those writers, it should be noticed that tlieir statements aro 
not liased upon reconlod facts. Oi\ tlii>s account alone they must 
iiecessarily be recelvotl with caution, — the more so, when it is re- 
ineinbercd that o])iiuou.s almost ecpuilly numerous, and ccpially 
strongly expressed, as to the iniiiuMicc of tlie moon, have been 
proved to be erroneous. But in addition to this, w'o would call 
attention to sovornl circumstances which cannot but be calculatetl. 
to thr«)w coiisiiliM able doubt upon the validity of the iloctriue. 

The closest observers, and wdio jiarticularly directed their 
minds to tlie subject, were Drs. Balfour and Jackson. They 
agree, as to the iuiluence of the moon in fevers, but differ 
altogetiier as to the pvUMod wlieii such iuflueiK^e is inauirested. 
In whatever way wo may be dispiised to account for this 
(liM'rcpaiicy, it must necessarily ca:^t a iloidit upon the con- 
clusions drawn from the <uiscs submitted to the observation of 
these gentlemen, and tints, to a certain extent, diminish, tiic 
weight we might otherwise attacli to tlieir statements. 

But we have no wish to push this argument, although by some 
it may probably be deemed of nnp«.»rtanco. The direct evidence 
which seems to tell most against the probability ot lunar inliiience 
is contained in a very valuable report pui>lislied by order of the 
:Ma(lras Government ‘in ISIG. It was drawn up by a committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes (»f an epidemic fever which 
prevailetl in the years 1800, 1810, and 1811. 1 he committee ap- 
pear to have investigated the ell’oct of the moon upon this fever 
with much care, and to have arrived at tlie conclusion that but 
little coincidence Ci>uld be <Ietected. Tliey also refer to a Report 
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from Mr. Currie, Surgeon to the Residency at Hyderabad, who 
appears to have stated that he clearly ascertained, iVom a record of 
attacks and relapses kept in the hospital of the 1st Regiment of 
Cavalry for a period of two years, that so far from a greater 
number of attacks or relapses happening at or near the full moon, 
they were actually then less common than at other periods. 

Mr. Geddes, one of tho most distinguished members of the 
Madras Medical Service, in a Report of a fever which raged at 
Seringapatam, expresses his opinion, from an examination of 
records kept during a period of eleven months, that the influence of 
the moon is not so decided as is generally believed ; and ho thinks 
it is no sliglit argument against the idea ol‘ lunar influence that 
such a circumstance has never yet suggested itself to the imagi- 
nation of the Natives. In tho Transactions of tho Medical and 
Physical Society of Bombay for the year 1843, there is a very 
valuable Table drawn up by the late Dr. Cniicksliank, of tho 
Bombay Medical Service, of a large number of cases of fever whicli 
occurred during the China expedition : — 

** In this Table the morbific periods, or those at which lunar influence 
is particularly manifested, are presumed to be the three days preceding, 
the three following, and the day of each principal lunar change. The 
number of attacks is, however, given upon all the other days of the moon’s 
age. Of 11 cases of remittent fever, 3 only happened within the days 
above-mentioned as the morbific periods, the remaining 8 having occurred at 
other tiroes. This shows a proportion of 8 cases against the supposition of 
the moon’s influence in this form of fever. 

“ Of 76 cases of first attacks of quotidian fever, there is only a maximum 
of 6 cases at the principal lunar changes ; and in the next column of 80 
cases' of tertian, the number of attacks is the same in the morbific and non- 
morbific periods. 

“ The total number of first attacks of intermittent fever observed is 1 23, 
62 of which happened near the changes, and 6 1 at other times, showing 
only 1 case in favor of the full and new moon. 

“ Again, out of 153 relapses noticed, there is only a difference of 5 cases 
between the attacks which happened in what have been called the morbific 
periods (or the springs), and those which occurred at other periods of the 
moon. 

*** It appears, therefore/ as Dr. Cruickshank observes, * that neither in 
the first attacks nor relapses does the moon seem to have exerted any per- 
ceptible influence.* ” 

The writer of the paper from which this extract is taken further 
observes — 

“ There is one circumstance which I ought perhaps to mention here. In 
conversation with Dr. Cruickshank before these Tables were made out, 
as to bis opinion of the effect of the lunar changes upon the fever which 
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prevailed in China, he said that he bad the strongest belief in their marked' 
influence ; in fact, that the impression on his mind was so strong, that 
scarcely anything could make him doubt it. At my request he kindly put 
his opinion to the test, by preparing the above Table from records which 
he had kept with the view of investigating this subject. 

“The entirely different view of the subject wiich the arrangement of 
facts gave rise to in this instance from the one which had been drawn from 
observation, appears to me to afford a tolerably goucl illustration of a remark 
which has been hazarded in a preceding part of this paper — namely, as 
to the difficulty of forming an accurate opinion on some points from cursory 
observation. It is with this view that 1 have alluded to it, as well as to 
show that the Table may be looked upon as perfectly impartial.'* 

We would observe, that in mentioning these few facts we 
have no intention of claiming for them the rank of negative proof. 
Wo at once admit that tliere are not facts on record sufficiently 
numerous to disprove the connection between the moon and 
disease. It is not, however for those who doubt this connection 
to establish a negative^ but rather for those who maintain 
it to prove the affirmitive^ When an assertion is made — ^to say the 
least of it, very unlikely to be true, and which, if admitted, will 
probably render it necessary to acknowledge the existence of a 
force liitherto undiscovered — we are surely entitled to demand that 
the evidence in saj)port of it should bo strong and unassailable. 
Now, in this instance, is not the evidence quite the reverse ? Is 
there a single series of well-authenticated facts to be found 
on record in support if it ? We do not esteem tlie observations of 
medical men, unrecorded and uncircumstantial, as facts, any more 
than we regard as sudi the uncircumstantial statements of un- 
professional persons. Wo have no wish to reflect upon the 
Faculty ; but did not one of their greatest ornaments, Cullen, 
put it upon record, tliat in medicine there are more “ false facts 
than false theories^*' ? Were not medical opinions almost as nu- 
merous, and as strongly expressed, as to the moon’s connection with 
cholera ; and yet what was their value after the Madras Report 
was drawn up ? 

But we believe much more weight is given in this matter to the 
results of general experience, than even to the strongly-expressed 
opinions of medical observers. Almost every one fancies he has 
experienced in his own person, or witnessed in others, the efl:ects 
of the moon ; indeed, the subject is talked about in Bombay, and 
we suppose also in 6thA' parts of India, in such a manner as to 
give the impression that it is no longer a question suh judicoy — 
that no more evidence can by possibility be required in support of 
it. Now it is against this that we enter our protest. Here is an. 
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influence of the most ©xtraordinarykind-^incxplicable ])y a reference 
to any known physical law, not shown to bo in any way connect- 
ed with atmospheric vicissitudes, requiring, if credited, the 
acknowledgment of the existence of some new force, — admitted 
by medical men and otliers, upon evidence so weak and inconclu- 
sive that as a mere question of science, it brought before a jury 
of scientific men, it would be at once langlied out of Court. ■ It 
has been proved in European countries that there are no meteoro- 
logical clKCiiges coincident with the phases of tlie moon, and it 
may fairly be predicated that there will be no greater coincidence 
within the Tropics.* The most carefully-conducted magnetical 
observations liave failed to detect any modification of the great 
force of electricity ; and as regards heat, when the rays of the 
moon were so concentrated that, ha<l they been the rays of the 
sun, the heat would have been sufficient to fuse gold, tlio ther- 
mometer did not rise the thousandth part of a degree. In the 
face of all this, it may be asked in what wav can the moon act 
upon living matter ? Can any possible explanation bo given ? 
\Vg do not suppose any one now-a-days would be di8|)().s(?d to 
maintain the old-fashioned notion, tliat our satellite has an 
attraction for the fluids and spirits of living bodies, similar to that 
which she exercises upon the waters of the earth; and yet is it 
at all uncommon to hoar even intelligent men reason that, 
because she iiiHuences the tides, it is probable she may have an 
influence upon diseases ? In discussing, this subject, we have 
ever been met by an argument of this kind, — “ Prove that the moon 
has nothing to do wdth the tides, tand iheri I will believe she has 
nothing to do with fevers.’’ 

In bringing prominently forward the groat diiTu-ulty of offering 
any rational explanation of the manner in w hich animal bodies 
can be affected by the relative position of the sun andmqon to the 
earth, we would by no means be understood as offering it as an 
argument in any way sufficient to disprove the existence of such 
influence. But this much must be conceded : it renders 
it necessary tliat the proofs in support of it sliould be more 
full and conclusive than they need be if au evident tKid 
reasonable cxplaaiatioii coukl be afforded, S*) long as there was 
reason for believing that meteorological disturbances were common 

# t 

* We are aware that upon tin's point different sentiments are entertained 
hy some wisose opinion we respect. We were desirous of collectinji' some iiiforuia- 
lion from the Observatory Reports *, the omission, however, of fcJumlay observa* 
tious readers this impossible. 
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at the changes of the moon, there was of course no difficulty 
ill understanding how diseases might be modified at those 
times; but now that it seems certain there is no relation between 
the moon and the weather, tlie question is placed entirely upon a 
different footing. Another argument which may be fairly urged 
in support of the probability that the belief in the influence of 
the 1110011 in diseases may turn out to be fallacious, is founded 
upon the following very remakable fact, — that coeval with the ad- 
vance of civilisation and enlightenineiit, tlie circle of belief as to 
the relation of the moon to diseases has been progressively nar- 
rowed, until it may bo said that at the present time it merely 
includes the influence of the moon upon a few diseases in tropi- 
cal climates. For long, indeed, insanity maintained its ground ; 
but the recent researclies of M. Pinel and others go far to prove 
that mental maladies are in noway under the influence of the 
lunar alternations. Tins should not be passed over without 
reflection. Was there ever a belief more general than that of the 
connection between maniacal paroxysms and the principal clianges 
of tlie moon ? . To liave hinted, until within tlie last few years, 
the least doubt of such relation, would, in the estimation of most 
people, have afforded abundant proof that the sceptic was a fit 
suliject to bo received amongst those upon whom tlie influence 
was believed to bo exerted, 

13 ut tills is not the only reflection to which a contemplation of 
the question of lunar influence in insanity will give rise : it can- 
not but be noticed that it att'ords a good illustration of a com- 
mon and faJlacious mode of reasoning upon the causes of disease. 
It was observGil tliat on moonlight niglits the inmates of lunatic 
asylums were more noisy than at other times. The conclusion drawn 
from tliis circumstance was, that there, exists some mysterious 
relation betwecMi the moon and tlie mind. The simple and true 
explanation of the greater amount of light acting as a stimulant 
was discarded, so great an inherent tendency is there in the 
human mind to seek for mysterious and occult causes. 

Tlie next fact to which \ve would invite attention is, to say the 
least of it, very singular. Whenever a popular belief in t])o' 
moon’s influence upon our planet has been experimentally or 
statistically tested, the result has, so far as we are aware, been 
invariably opposed to flic existence of any sucli influence. Several 
facts which support this assertion have been already adduced, 
and many others might be mentioned. The supposed effect 
of certain phases of tlic moon in fiivoring the growth of oysters 
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and sliell-fislij in altering the quantity of marrow in the bones 
of animals, in modifying the weight of the human body, in 
influencing the birth of children, in hastening tlm putrefaction, 
of animal substances, has been carefully investigated, and proved 
to be wholly untrue. We are not aware, indeed, of a single 
instance where there has been shown to be any influence 
wliatever exercised by the moon upon our planet, beyond the 
production of those physical changes which arc readily explained 
by a reference to the laws of attraction. 

It will probably have been observed, tliat it is not oiir object 
to attempt to disprove the existence of a relation between the 
moon and disease. It does not, indeed, appear to ns very clear 
as to what kind of negative proof would he deemed satisfactory. 
The records of hospitals would certainly not afford all the desired 
inform«ation, although many important facts might be obtained 
from such sources. But in truth, it is for those who maintain this 
doctrine to bring forward proof in support of it ; and this we con- 
tend they have not done. What its advocates designate proof, 
we style evidence merely, and very untrustworthy evidence it is. 
On the other hand, we have, we think, adduced quite sufficient to 
satisfy any unbiassed mind that the weight of probability is 
altogether against the supposition that there is any such thing as 
lunar agency in disease. 

If we shall have awakened attention to this subject, and have 
induced by these few remarks those fitted for such investigations 
to take advantage of their opportunities to examine a question of 
undoubted interest and importance, we shall have succeeded in 
effecting all that we proposed to ourselves in the preparation of 
this article. 

In conclusion, there is .yet one point to which we will allude. 
It may be said, “ Oui bono What is the use of this discussion ? 
If old men and matrons, young men and maidens, choose to think 
that between them and the moon there is some mysterious con- 
nection, why try to undeceive them ? Their belief, or infatuation, 
if you please, is at all events harmless. Now, putting on one side 
the abstract proposition that error should be removed, it is just 
because we believe that thiL, delusion, if a delusion, is not harm- 
less, that we have taken the trouble to bring it before our readers. 
No one, we think, will doubt that a close relation exists between the 
mind and various bodily derangements, and that certain mental states 
frequently act as the immediate exciting causes of attacks of illness. 
The mere concentration of the mind upon the stomach will 
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even in healtli give rise to uneasy sensations in that organ, and 
otherwise inaterially intedere with the digestion of the Iboil. it 
must be likewise familiar to every one, how frecjnently attacks of 
periodical head-ache am prevented by fixing tlie attention upon 
some subject of engrossing interest ; and on the other hand, how 
often the mere expectation of an attack will hasten its occurrence. 
When, therefore, persons are predisposed to febrile derangements 
(as indeed most persons are in tropical climates), the active 
belief in the probability of an attack at any particular period will 
often prove sufficient to excite it, just as, w'hen the predisposition 
is great, irregularity of diet, fatigue, mental emotion, or a 
slight, change of temperature, will act as efficient exciting causes, 
[f this bo so, the belief in the “ springs** is not harmless ; and 
if untrue, should most certainly be removed. Tliat there aro 
instances amongst delicate and nervous persons where such an 
impression is very prejudicial, wc entertain no kind of doubt. 

Ilut it will doubtless be said that people ol'ten judge of the 
presence of the springs by tlieir feelings ; and that attacks of 
fever, or unea.sy sensations, frequently come on wlicn the period 
of the moon is unknown to the individual attacked. Tliis \ve 
at once admit to be the case. The truth seems to be this : 
wherever there is a predispo.sition to fever, cveny change of 
weather is liable to bring on a paroxysm. (Changes of weather 
of course occur at tlie springs as w%*ll as at other times, and seeing 
that the fourteen days of the .springs are half the month, such 
changes must be fretjuent at those times. Wlicncver it so 
luippcns that the attack of fever is coincident with the change 
of the moon, tlic circumstance is fixed upon the mind. Is it 
so when the attack occur.s at otlicr periods ? 

All that we ask is this. — Let each person wlio suffers, as is 
supposed, only at" the springs, carefully make a written note of 
every attack, w'ithout any reference whatever to the period of the 
moon in which it occurs ; lot him continue this for a year, and 
then oxamine the re.sult- 
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1726—1740. 

Report on the Landed Tenures, of Bombay. By F. Warden, Es<]., 
one of the Secretaries to Government. In the Transactions of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. III. 

Mr. Francis Warden was a voluminous writer, though not 
in the popular sense of the word an author. He compiled a 
volume of Selections from tlie Records of Government, and wrote 
accounts of the province of Oman, the Arab tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, the Uttoobee tribe, tlie Waliabees, the Joasmees, of Rah- 
meirbin Jaubir, Chief of Khor Hassan, and wo know not of how 
many other individuals, tribes, or provinces ; but these he left in 
manuscript. The only composition which, as fur as we can ascer- 
tain, he gave to the press, was the above-mentioned article on 
Land Tenures. Upon this some labour was evidently bestowed, 
but the information contained in it is so scanty, the style so bald, 
the arrangement so defective, that it is quite unwortliy of a Secre- 
tary to Government, and would probably have been as well pre- 
pared if undertaken by one of the clerks in his establishment. 
Although we have frecjuently referred to it when collecting mate- 
rials for the present article, wo have usually been compelled to 
turn from it for our supply to other sources. 

The East India Company’s choice in selecting Bombay to be 
a stronghold of their power and an emporium of trade, must be 
attributed to the penetration and sagacity of Sir Josiah Child, 
whose influence in the Court of Directors at that time was abso- 
lute ; and it docs him infinite credit. And yet was it one of those 
strokes of policy which are ne' er felt by contemporaries, but only 
by posterity, — a design at which politicians of that age, even of asuc- 
ceeding age, might sneer, and the complete success of which was re- 
served for the admiration of children’s (jhildren. Very soon after the 
Court had sent out their orders to fortify the island and form a mili- 
tary establishment, the Siddee’s invasion seemed to prove that it was 
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unwise to place tlieir servants in an altitude of defence and 
exhibit them in the character of independent settlers, thus exciting 
them, if not to commit acts of aggression, yet to dely the hostility 
of the Moghul Empire. What the event has since shown to have 
been an act of con.su mmato wisdom, then app.jared to the panic- 
stricken English a foreniiinei* of impending ruin ; anil even so late 
as the period of which wo are now writing, there must have liecii 
occasional misgivings as to the prudence of making Bombay a 
seat of Government. Although the Company’s power was rapidly 
growing, )'et this stronghold was not then a flourishing settlement ; 
it w'as dwindling away, and threatened with premature decay. 
JSir Thomas Roe, who had warned the Company against building 
forts and organ i.sing armies, appeared to liavc been a wiser coun- 
sellor than the ambitious Sir Josiah Ciiilil. 

Doubtless, the foundations of a sound and enduring ]»olicy aro 
ever thus laid in an alternation of successes and reverses, a con- 
glomerate of triumphs and defeats. Doubtless, in the liislory ot' 
nations, as in that of great men, wo may observe inomcnis 
when, a.s they suppo.scd, the thread of tlicir destinies was on the 
point of being severed, and their career approaeddng an untimely 
end. Often do they thus sink below the hori/oii and di.sappear for 
a time licforo tin?) rise upon the wairld in full glory. Thc'oon.sti- 
iiitions under which people arrive at greatness cannot be simply the 
product of abstract thviuglit and s[)eculative ingeniiity; rather they 
are inductions iVcan wants which have cither bt?en Iclt or w hich an 
altered state of allairs sliow.s mu.sfc be provided against, and from 
orror.s the coiiscrpicnccs o{‘ wlilch must be averted — in brief, from 
long and painful exjHM’lence. 

Tlu! tleprcshod condition of Boml.ay was can.sed partly by 
errors, partly by cir^nimstances whicli no statcsnian could liavo 
foreseen. With a .sincere <lesire to administer ju.stice, ( ioverninuit 
combined such ignorance of their native .sul)iects — their feelings, 
customs, gooil qualities, intrigues, and perlidy — that tlicy w'cro 
frequently guilty of groat inju.stice, uncunsoiously persecuting the 
innocent, and rep.osiiig confidence in traitors. By expelling num- 
bers of suspected Furtugue.se, they had reduced to insignificance 
a p<^pulatlon which was before diminished ; and the Company, wliose 
attention wa.s distracted by their rising settlements at Huogliiy and 
Madras, wxre too miicji disposeil to treat Bombay w'ith j^-irsiniony 
and neglect. Tlu'.so were errovs which they miglit luive avoided ^ 
lint lor Ollier depres.sing circunislances they weiv. in no way res' 
poiisiblc. it was not their fault that tJiey were surrounded. 

VOL. ill. — *NU. 11. d:* 
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by opon enemies and false friends, that they had not a single 
ally upon whom they could place dependence, that the Portugueso 
of Salsette were continually tormenting them with petty aftronts, 
that the Marathas on the continent cilt off their supplies* of provi- 
sions, or that Angria’s cruisers threatened their native merchants 
with ruin by plundering their ships, and committed ravages even 
in their harbour. Such difficulties they co.uld not always meet 
by active efforts ; all that they could do was to wait with calm- 
ness until the tide should turn, and opportunities bo offered of 
conciliating or chastising their turbulent neighbours.* 

By way of correcting one class of errors, the Court of Directors 
made a serious effort to improve the administration of justice, 
and for that purpose represented in 1726 to Ilis Majesty George 
the First, “ that tliere was great want at Madras, Fort William, 
and Bombay, of a proper and competent power and authority 
for the more speedy and effectual administering of justice in 
civil causes, and for the trying and punishing of capital 
and other criminal offences and iiiisdenieanours.”f In Bombay 
judicial functions had been exercised by a civilian, styled Chief 
Justice, and in important cases by the President and Council, 
who were the only Justices of Peace for the island ; and now the sole 
remedy which they could suggest, the solo reform after years of 
mal-administration, was the establishment of a Mayor’s Court. 
As this poor expedient met with the royal apjn’obation, letters 
patent were issued the same yeai* on the 24tli of September, the 
date of the new Charter. By these it was decreed that the new 
Court should consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, eiglit of 
whom, including the Mayor, were required to be naturalised sub- 
jects of tho British Crown, but the other two might be subjects 
of any friendly nation. All the Aldermen were to be selected 
the principal inhabitants of the place, were to hold office for 
life, unless suspended for misconduct, and to elect the Mayor 
annually from amongst their number. Appeals against the Court’s 
decisions might be carried up to the President in Council, and in 
civil suits involving a certain amount, to Ilis Miijesty’s Privy 
Council. The same letters patent rc-constituted the President and 
Senior Members of Council J’lstices of tlio Peace, and empowered 
them to hold quarter sessions. J 

^ An account of tho dopm5;cd condillou of Xiombay may be found iu 
Warden’s Report on the Laiidf-d Tenures.'* 

f Auber’s Analysis, pajje 

t Grant's Skeicli of tie Last India Compiiny, pa^c 1 12, Macpbersoii s 
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The Mayor's Coxirt, 

The new Charter did not reach Bombay until February 1728. 
The tenth of that month it was publicly read on the recently-built 
pier, in the presence of the Europeans and leading men of Native 
castes. The President and Council, Slierift*, Mayor, and Aldermen 
then took the oaths of allegiance; after which the President har- 
rangued the assembly, pointing out to all the value of their new 
privileges, and setting before the members of the corporation the 
duties which they had that day undertaken to discharge.* 

The Court had to encounter all the jealousy and prejudice 
which usually stand in the way of new institutions, and they 
bitterly complained that the chief officers of Government were the 
worst obstacles to their administration of justice. Lowther, tlie 
Chief of Surat, being called upon by them to execute a commis- 
sion for examining witnesses, bluffly questioned their authority, 
and did not even condescend to treat them with courtesy. Govern- 
ment, it is true, took up their quarrel on tliat occasion, and 
reprimanded the Chief, but at other times they interfered with 
the Court’s proceedings and fettered their independence. The 
consequence wasj that although the Mayor’s salary was sixty-two 
pounds ten shillings per annum, the same as that of the Chief Justice 
had been, and the office would under other circumstances have 
been coveted by i*:enior civilians as a valuable addition to their 
fortune and inlluence, it yet became so extremely difficult to find 
qualified persons for it, tliat frequently when the 20th of December, 
the day of election, arrived, no candidates appeared. After re- 
peatedly re-electing the Mayor as often as his term had expired, it 
became necessary to raise the lino for refusing to serve, from one 
to four liuiidred rupees ; and this again led to disputes between 

History of Kuropean Commerce witli India. There liad been a ^Mayor's Court 
at Madras before this time, Charles Lockyer wroto in 1711, “ that they have 
i\ jnayor aud aldermen, who exorcise the same autliority as in corporatiowti^u 
Kniiland. Ijuarrels, small debts, and other business of the meaner sort, aro 
decided by them at a court of six aldermen, held thrico a wc(?k in the Town- 
hall. Black merchants commonly apply to this court, but Plluropcans usually 
seek favor of the Governor. When any are not satisfied by the mayor’s justice, 
they may appeal to a higher court, where for much money they have little 
law, with a great deal of formality. Here a Judge allowed by the Company 
proMdes, who on the report of a Jury give.s a final decree of European 
nialcfactor-s ; they hang none but pirates, though formerly hero have beou 
men put to death for other crimes, whence I am apt to tiiink that the Governors 
Jiad then jjTcat powers.” Ho adds : “ Lawyers are plenty, aud as knowing as 
can be expected from brokdh liiieiidrapors and other cracked tradesmen, wlio 
seek their f(>rtano.s here by their #ts.” Kaye's Administration of the East 
India Company, part iii., chap. i. 

Cousultathn Book of the Government. 
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the Court and Government, each insisting upon their \snpposQi;l 
riglit to enforce this penalty. Goveninient, liowevor, in tliis 
instance had the forbearance to waive their claim until a reference 
could be made to tlie Court of Directors and proper regulations 
be received. 

The criminal justice which the Court dealt was severe, in accord- 
ance with and beyond the spirit of the age. The ordinary 
punishment for petty thefts and larcenies was whipping, wliicli 
was either inflicted at a cart’s tail as the dermqueiit was led round 
the town-wall, or else at the public whipping-post before crowds 
of spectators on a market-day. Felony was a capital crime, and 
when Mr. Jenkinson’s escritoir had been robbed of lil'tecn guineas 
by his slave- boy in connivance with his horse-keeper, the wretched 
Alexander and Fakir Rao were both sentenced to be hanged. 
About the same time a native woman who had conspired with her 
])aramour to murder her husband was ordered to be burnt ; a 
mode of execution by which only female criminals scorn to liave ' 
now suffered.* 

, Togetlier with the population the revenues of the island had be- 
come diminished, and attempts were made for some time in vain to 
restore tliem. An extensive plot of ground lying along Back-bay 
was let in 1728 to five persons, on condition that they should plant 
thirteen hundred and fd’ty-fivc cocoa-nut trees. The wliole ol: 
Malabar Hill was let on lease at a rent of only a hundred and thirty 
rupees per annum ; and tlie island of Colaba also for a proportionate 
amount. An application from anumher of Bliinularies, who sup- 
ported themselves by cultivating palm-trees and drawing and dis- 
tilling tlie arrack, and who now desired to be received on the island, 
was liailcd with satisfaction, as liigli value was set on the services 
of sucli men, not only on i\ccount of their industry, but of the 
co'-ivage and steadiness which tlicy liad long ago displayed when 
Bombay was invaded. Their mnccadum or chief man was there- 
fore granted a lease for seven years, of between three and four 
luiiulrcd cocoa-nut trees, a hundred .and eleven of which were 
within the town-wall, at a rent of three quarters of a rupee for 
each troe.f Strange to say, no system of leasing land within the 

^ Consultation Uook, lOth February 17211; July 1/211: 20tli December 
17ID. ami ) Itli Novon\ber 17'14. Tho piocec<lings of the Ojurt werc^registered, 
aiul the above sentences arc takem from the KcuistOi for the years from ITi'A 
to '745, inclusive. A woman was bui^t at London for clipping coin in 
1(305. Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iv., p. (323. 

These people subsequently, complained that their ancient privilege of soiling 
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li)rt or on the island generally was regularly observed ; nor were 
the titles oF householders ascertained ; nor indeed was any survey 
ol' all or parts oF tlie island atteinj»ted until the year 1731> wlien 
for the first time it was ordered that a survey should be made oF all 
lamls witliiii the Fort, whethei* occupied by Natives or Europeans. 
A Committee appointed For tlio purpose having engaged llie 
services oF Captain William Sanderson, Clerk oF tlic Works, 
reported on tlie third oF December that (jiiit-ronts and ground- 
rents had been from time immemorial paid irregularly, and just as 
the collecting ulHccrs were disposed to Favour the tenants or other- 
Avi.se. (.’onsequent U])on the measurement and calculations made 
by the Committee, Governmeirt resolved to introduce a new methuil 
oF collecting rents, and required ail owners of houses to aj)[»ly lor a 
Form oF a lease which Avould be regarded a.s their till e of possession ; 
also that For the Future all ])erson.s wishing to build should state Avhat 
site tliey had selectcnl ami nhat stylo oF editice they proposed to 
rai.se on it, to the land-i)aymaster, avIio wt)uld grant them licenses 
to build, at his discretion, charging two rupees it' the building Avas 
to be uF stone uikI tiles, or one rupee if only a thatched cottage, 
lint so inellicient was the inacliinery oF State, that For a year aiul 
a half no attention Avas paid to this order ; so that on the 
eighteentli oF May 1733 it Ijccame necessary to threaten Avitli 
ForFciture all such householders as should not [uoduce Avithin six 
months an authentic lea.se signed by the Secretary. The term oF 
such leases Avas Forty-one years, at the expiration oF which time 
tliey could be renewed by the payment oFa line equivalent to hall' 
a year's rent. On the whole, this, like many others on the same 
subject, Avas a rash and inconsiderate measure ; For as persons liad 
bcx*n permitted t(j occupy lands at tlieir pleasure until all tlie 
ground Avithin the present limits of the Fort had become private 
property, and as this practice had been continued Avithout 
ruj)tion since the days of President Aungler, it Avas iinjust to 
traiislbrin suddenly, and by a mere stroke oF the pen, possessors in 
I'eo simple into lessees. I^robably this was Felt and tacitly ackiiow- 

arrack l»aJ been taken from them and disposed cf to a contraclor. Thny 
oifeied, if it sliould l )0 restored to tlieiii, to sell arrack iU the rate of four .seer-i 
lor a pice, and a measure of toddy for one pice. In tlicir petiLiou they state 
that they had possc.sscd the privile^o on condition of rouderiu |2 military .service, 
keeping; a guard at the Ca< 4 !i?criior’s door from 11 to 11 a. m. and a to i r. ai. ; tiiat 
seven years after the island had pa. 5 scd under tlie Coiupany's rule, two hundred 
xerapliiins had been demaiidcd of them by tJovorumeut; hut that aiterwards all 
their due.s Jiad been remitted in eousequcuccorthe bravery they displayed Ut tbs 
t'iino ef the yiddi’s invasion. Consultation book, November 17oi;. 
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ledgeJ ; for six inontlis after the order was issued, no leases lic^d 
been applied for, nor any forfeitures declared. In fact, the land 
revenue remained as before, under no regular system.* 

Difficulties and complaints were renewed the following 
year, when an order was received from the Court of Direc- 
tors for collecting tho ground-rents and quit-rents. The 
inhabitants petitioned earnestly against tho imposition of a 
burden which was the more vexatious on account of its novelty, 
and maintained, that as an agreement had been made originally 
between the landholders and East India Company, according to 
which twenty thousand xcriiplnms w'ere paid by the former for 
such lands as had lapsed to the latter, all taxes on laud had been 
commuted by such payment. They represented also that they 
had lately made a voluntary contribiitiou of thirty thousand 
rupees to meet the expenses of Goverument, and of two per cent, 
on imports to build the town wall. They would even submit, 
tliey said, to a further impost on trade, if Government stood 
in urgent need of money, but they entreated that they might not 
1)0 required to pay i-ent. — So reluctantly do tho inhabitants of 
India — more so than even those of Europe — submit to any 
novelty in taxation. Rent is the least objectionable form in 
wliich the subject can pay his money directly for the support of 
the State, and import duties are always felt as impediments to 
commerce ; yet established precedent w^tis quite sufficient to con- 
demn the former and to recommend the latter in the estimation 
of the merchants of Rombay.-f- 

Tliese import duties >verc already so heavy, iliat the wonder is 
they did not altogether put a stop to trade; and the Brinjaries, 
who have been for centuries the principal carriers in Western 
India, complained bitterly Qf the grievous burdens they were 
v/?r^«irod to bear. The merchants whom they employed in Bom- 
bay as brokers demanded of them an ad vahrem payment of 
fourteen per cent., including five per cent, cliarged at the Custom- 
house, three per cent, for weighing, brokerage and porterage, 
three per cent, for duties paid to the Marathas at Carinja, and 
three per cent, to the Portuguese for building the town walls of 
Tanna and Bassein. Such extortions w^ould certainly have repel- 
led these most useful of carriers from the place, unless Govern- 
ment had interfered. An order was therefore issued, warning 

• 

^ Consultation Book, 18th May 1733. Warden on the Landed Tenures. 

t Consultation Book, Bccembcr 1734, and 25th April 1735. 
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brokers against collecting any duties but such as were demanded 
by the Honorable Company ; and a letter was written to the 
Portuguese, desiring that their duties should be relinquished, in 
compliance with the eicveuth article of Charles the Second’s 
Marriage- treaty — a request with which the G nieral of the North, 
who was in difilcultics and anxioiis to maintain a good understanding 
with the Government of Bombay, deemed it prudent to comply.^ 
The strain on the revenues arising from public works was 
-.ecoming too great, for they Avere on a scale more than commeu- 
smate with the resources of Governmont. None occasioned more 
0 and anxiety than “ the Great Breach,*’ a name given by per- 
' ■ ^^f terms to the long causeway wliicli excludes the sea from 

! hinds ()*' Bombay, and which continued for years a 

soiircv- of ..xp Even when large sums luid been lavished upon 

it, tho wall was found to have been constructed so unskilfully, that 
it was much damageil ' ' ^ Moivc.t storm with wliich tho monsoon 

of 1728 opened, and uey was rei]uired in order that an 

inclinati^ i might be ^ iO its perpendicular formation. A 
discussion arose, as lo whether the repairs of Sion Fort 
shouhl be incliuleil in the public charges. It had been 
held oil a sort of leudal tenure by a Captain Vachory, who 
had repaire<l it at his own expense without reference to 
Governnieut, and he was reimbursed only after tho delay of a 
reference to the Court of Directors. Tho engineering depart- 
ment was in a most imporfbet state, and when an overseer of 
works was wanted, Government could only resort to the Marine 
Service. Wc liiid them entering into an engagement with Archi- 
bald Campbell, First Lieutenant of the “ Princess Carolina,” “ an 
ingenious person, and having a good notion of architecture and other 
parts of tlio muthcmjUicks.” II is lirst measure w^as to propose 
the erection of windmills on Old Woman’s Island, for the inamdai^ 
turc of gunpow'dev ; but it was resolved not to introduce tlieni, 
as the Natives >vere unaccustomed to their use. Instead of tliein, 
t\venty-four jiestles were worked by buftalocs ; but as in a little 
time the situation was not considered to be adapted for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, the mill was sold at a great .sacrifice of 
money, and another one established on the site of tho esplanade, f* 

Coiisultntioii Book, AlIi Pecemker 1735. The net amount of customs was 
Rs. «0,54(i j?er annum, • Tho rent of tho tobacco farui was reduced to 
Rs. 27, COO (lb. 20th April 1733, and October 1735). 

r CoiisulLatiuu Bwok, 2Jid January J72o j 23id 2\ovouiber 1733 ; 2(5th 
Ajpril 1731. 
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Tlie next measure, and most important of all, considering tlic 
natural advantages which Bombay possesses, was the introduction 
of ship-building. So long ago as the year 1670 tlic Court 
of Directors liad ordered that docks should Ije constructed, 
and had sent out one of tlie Pett family, famous for tlio 
ships whicli they built in the Veign of Charles the Second. 
But it does not appear that much progress was made, as the 
Company's vessels were usually built at Surat, and we can only 
date from the period of which wc are now* treating the commence- 
ment of an art in which the builders of Bombay havetlcscrvcdly ob- 
taineda high celebwty. In 1735 Mr. Dudley, the Master- Attendant, 
w'as sent to Surat tliat lie miglit arrange with Dhindccbhoy, the 
builder of that place, for the construclion of a ship to be called the 
“Queen,” and ho then reported so favorably of Lowjec Xusser- 
\vanjee, a master-carpciUcr, that the Presi<lcnt and Council 
invited him, through Mr. Braddyl, the temporary sujicrvisor of 
English trade at Surat, to enter their service ami siiperintond a 
building establishment which they proposed to Ibrm on their island. 
Having gained Dhunjeebhoy’s reluctant consent to tliis arrange- 
ment, Lowjee rcjiaired to Bombay witli several other carpcntcTS, and 
commenced operations on a small site Avitliin the limits of tlie 
present dockyard, wdierc at that time were tlie common jail, tlie 
huts of native sailors, and the scarcely superior residences of 
marine oflicers. The fullowing year, when the supply of timber 
failed, lie was sent to open a trade witli the BhecLs and other wild 
tribes which inhabit the forests to the northw ard : and the dockyard 
being from that time provided with the liest teak, became tlie 
place where all the Company’s cruisers and numerous merchant 
vessels w'ere built, as well as the resrirt for sucli ships of the Koval 
Navy as were. in need of repair. For some years Lowjeo remain- 
cdjj^Jy on trial, but was so well pleased with Bombay, that in 
1742 he proposed to bring his family there from Surat, and Go- 
vernment approving liiglily of liis industry and skill, advanced 
him ten thousand rupees that he might erect a handsome house 
for tlieir reception. Such was the origin of a family which has 
since that time maintained a connection with the East India 
(..•unipany, honorable to both parties, and cemented by many and 
mutual obligations."^ 

* Lt'ttcrs from tl)c GovcrninoiO. cjf Homtay to Surat, datoil loth .laiumry and 
27th March Letter fioiri W. 'P. Motn*y, K.sq,, Siiperintundent ol' Mai Inc, 

to the Governor in I'ouucil, itaii Sepleuiber 1810. A Memorial of the Lovjto 
family. 
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But the heaviest outlay of money, and which, although essential 
to the very existence of the Government, was totally unproductive, 
was caused by the necessity of providing military defences 
both at sea and on land. The cost of protecting trade was 
increased in proportion as Angria’s power increased, and fifty 
thousand pounds were annually expended in maintaining a ficet, 
which after all was insufiicient to preserve the mercantile marine 
from its piratical foes. On shore theprincipal merchants became so 
alarmed, that they voluntarily opened their treasures, and in 1739 
subscribed thirty thousand rupees towards the expense of construct- 
ing a ditch round the walls of the Fort, a sum: which, according to 
the official document, “ was as much as could have been expected, 
considering the low declined state of trade.” As it appeared 
important to tlje Governor in Council that the work should bo 
commenced fortliwitli, tliey agreed not to wait for tlio Court’s per- 
mission, Mr. Geckio only recording his dissent on the ground that 
they had been strictly forbidden to incur any fresh expenses, and 
that if an enemy had really an intention of assailing them, the 
mischief would be done before the ditch could be completed. 
Such parsimonious views and arguments were always regarded 
with favour by the authorities at home, who censured 
the act of theii local (xovernment in the severest terms, 
although, as was subsequently shown, the wall and ditch, 
alone deterred the Maratbas from attempting an invasion- At 
the same time that this work was commenced, an order was again, 
issued against the practice of building houses ainl planting trees 
“ within t]»o <ljstanco prescribed for the safety of all regular fortifi- 
cations.” Tlie distance specified was ibur hundred yards, after- 
wards reduced to three hundred, and it was directed that all 
houses, trees, and bushes within that should be demolished and 
removed. The continued delay in the execution of snrb_ ni-dors 
probably arose from the great expense of compensating owners 
of property, as it was found that even within a radius of a hun- 
dred yards from the town-wall, the houses and trees were valued 
at nearly thirty-seven thousand rupees.* 

A serious inconvenienco in all pecuniary transactions w’^as the 
want of a uniform currency. Although money had been coined for 
many years in Bombay, Company’s rupees were only one of many 
varieties ; and as no two had the same proportion of alloy, the Na- 

* Diary of the Bombay Government, 1739 ; Order of Council, dated 5th. 
February 1742. Maephersou’s European C'ommerco, page IHl. 
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tive money-changers had abundant opportunities of imposing upon 
the people. An order was therefore published, requiring that all 
persons who had more than ten foreign rupees should bring them 
to be re-coined at the Mint, or give notice to the Custom- 
master within three days that they intended to export them ; 
otherwise their money would bo forfeited if discovered. Only 
the rupees of Surat and lloinbay were to be considered a law- 
ful tender. A bye-law against usury, or rather the exaction of a 
high rate of interest on small loans, was passed, confirmed by 
the Court of Directors, proclaimed in the Maratha and Portu- 
guese languages, and, as such laws always are, forthwith evaded 
or set at defiance.* 

For the supply of the military establishment, topasses or 
Indo-Portuguese soldiers were chiefly looked to. As measures 
of retrenchment, the troop of horse was disbanded by an order 
of the Court, the pay of European soldiers reduced from 
twenty-three to twenty-one shillings jw mensem, and all 
Native troops were required to take their turn in working 
at the Fort ditch. Under the dread of a Maratlia invasion, it was 
also ordered that every gentleman and English civilian on the 
island should be provided with weapons and accoutrements at tlio 
public expense, and be encouraged to learn the use and exercise 
of small arms. A low estimate was taken both of European 
soldiers and Native sepoys. The former wTve said to be neither 
strong nor healthy, and very badly behaved, — “ a ragged crov, 
not fit for this or any other service;*’ nor was there much hope 
that they wo.uld ever prove serviceable ; “ the climate,” wrote tlieir 
employers, “ not agreeing with a S^uropeaii constitution so well as 
vfQ could wish, added to the badness and scarcity of flesh provi- 
sions, which is chiefly their fyod, and not to be remedied whilst 
-riw^Vuiintry in our neighbourhood remains under the Gentno 
Government.” The question whether a battalion of sepoys should bo 
raised was one, the difficulties of which we cannot appreciate unless 
we forget for a moment the experience of thepast, and place ourselves 
in the position of those to whom it was a novelty. It is now probably 
agree<l that the Native Troops of British India are as competent 
to perform the duties entrusted to them, and on the whole inspire 
the people with as great confidence in their courage, prowess, and 
fidelity, as any body of men that the world has yet known. 

* Consultation Book, 17th December 1713, ami 27th September 1734. 
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Although they may not be able to breast the sturdy masses of 
JBurope ; although it would be rash to bring their slight and supple 
forms in conflict with the invincible solidity of Englishmen and 
the mighty torrent of enthusiasm in which Frenchmen roll their 
eagles to conejuest ; yet for patient endurance under the fierce rays 
of a tropical sun, for attachment to the cause which he is paid to 
support, for a tractable spirit, and stoical indifference to death — all 
of which are essentials in men whose business it is to subjugate and 
coerce Asiatics — the sepoy has proved himself to be unrivalled. A 
hundred and thirty years ago, however, none of these qualities 
had been exhibited ; and a little reflection will satisfy us 
that the proposal to enlist a largo number of sepoys must 
then have appeared startling, and the experiment hazard* 
ous. For this was not merely a question whether a body 
of mercenaries should be taken into pay. That would have 
involved little difficulty, and excited no anxiety. Topasscs and 
bhundarics had already performed excellent service, and to the 
utmost of their abilities had shown themselves good men and 
true, in fighting the Company’s battles. Universal history afforded 
abundant examples to demonstrate that foreign troops could be 
hired with every prospect of security and success. Rome had 
conquered the w^orkl with the aid of her auxiliaries. Under llanni* 
bal, mercenaries had destroyed at Ctinnae the flower of Roman 
knighthood ; under William of Normandy, had conquered 
England. The cuirassiers of Germany and coiidottiori of Italy 
were long the maintainers of despotism ; Scotch and Irish regi- 
ments were the most prized by French marshals, and the 
Swiss were the best household troops of Europe ; — so that 
although from the ancient days of Greece a popular preju- 
dice against mercenaries has existed, there is no doubt that 
they may be the very best support on which an a rbitrary 
Government can rest. But there wore special objections to 
the enlistment of Mavatha and other Native sepoys. They 
belonged to races with which the English would ere long perhaps 
be at war; their language, manners, religion, were not only distinct 
from those of the English, but their superstitions regarding caste 
were so inflammable, that a single spark might set them in a blaze; 
they had not been used to the military system of Europe, andprobably 
would not submit to its stringent discipline ; and lastly came the 
most important consideration of all, — their wives and children 
lived under the shadow of Native Powers, and remained as hos- 
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tages that their husbands and fathers should never resist the Chiefs 
who had natural claims upon their allegiance. On these grounds, 
it might not only be fairly concluded that the sepoy would be an 
unsafe protector ; he might also be a treacherous friend and 
dangerous spy. For what arguments could be urged against these 
cogent ones for rejecting his services ? What inducements could 
be expected so to counteract the influence of established custom, 
religion and family tics, as to make him a loyal soldier ? The 
offer of seven rupees a month, and the prospect of twenty, were the 
only inducements that could bo thought of ; and these had been 
already met by Native States, wlio actually oftetfid higher pay. 
No i)atriotism, no chivalrous sentiments, no lust of conquest were 
to kindle cntliusiasm in sepoys, and secure their constancy. The 
only bond between them and their employers w\‘is to be the pittance 
of a soldier’s pay. Can we be surprised that the further considera- 
tion of the proposal was deferred ? It was admitted that on the 
few occasions when the services of Natives had been employed, 
they had been trustworthy and courageous ; but it was thought 
that to raise a black battalion would bo to create a monster which 
would soon devour the Government that* had given it birtli. 
Although one iictually was raised a short time after this, it was 
now agreed not to incur the risk ; and it should be placed on record 
that the objections against employing sepoys appeared insur- 
mountable just twenty years before tlieir military reputation was 
established on an eternal basis by tlie victory of Plassey. Iii 
the mean while topasses were considered the flower of the army — 
topasses many of whom Imd grown old in the service, some liaving 
served twenty, others thirty, a few even forty years ; and whose 
pay was so trilling, that they were compelled to support their fami- 
lies by watering and taking care of palm-trees, in addition to their 
diities. But as this class of men had shown great 
courage, particularly at the recent and memorable siege of Bassein, 
their pay was raised so as to be made equal with that of sepoys, 
and after a balance had been struck, the services of ])Oor feringees 
were preferred to those of men who have since formed our glorious 
Native infantry.* 

* Consultation Book, 27tli September 1734 ; ICth April and July 1730 ; 
2lUli February 1741 . An account of the oriij iu and fust formation of our Native 
Army lias yot to bo written. In standard Listorhs wo pass at once from a 
militia formed of topasses, interspersed with a few Natives, to disciplined bri* ' 
li;ades of sepoys, os if there had been uo interval when much time and trouble were 
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English authors of this period never, we believe, mention the 
settlements of India. How shall we account for the omission ? In 
the ages preceding this, we find slight allusions which show that 
literary characters then knew their countrymen were exploring and 
establishing themselves in that land of fable- Butler had heard 
quaint stories of Guzerat ; Dryden, of factories there and antici- 
pated wealth. Evelyn and Pepys would occasionally visit the city 
to hear the quotations of India Stock, and see whether the Directors 
of the East India Company had imported any curiosities. 
Clarendon in his dignified paragraphs, and Burnet in his small 
talk, w'^ould occasionally mention some name which appears in the 
manuscript records of India. If wo skip over tlie period of which 
we are now writing and alight on that which follows, we find civil and 
military annals adorned with the names of Anglo-Indian heroes, 
and tlie most eloquent orators making the senate and the bar 
echo with the laudation or vituperation of Anglo-Indian states- 
men and soldiers. Then comes the age of Indian nabobs, when 
novelists bring uncles with yellow faces and fabulous wealth from 
the rifled East, to die of liver disease in England, and leave heroes 
and lieroines rich and happy. But from 1708 to 1740 the few 
standard authors of tho time never mention India, and oven English 
history scarcely l)rtaks this extraordinary silence. What is the 
reason ? Were English minds so overcome with hebetude, that 
instead of watching tlie signs of the times, or taking interest in their 
countrymcirs enterprises, they only vapoured about Greece and 
Rome, or the characters of an obscure antiquity ? Thompson, at 
the very close of this period, composed ‘ Rule Britannia,’ iind 
English feelings were not dead ; but tlie intellect of England 
was either too sluggish or too proud to regard the labours 
of plebeians in India.,- and utterly unconscious that they were 
quietly weaving tho bonds which were to unite India wiiL. 
British Emjiire. 

Individuals who at this time composed the little European 
community of Bombay are surrounded by an obscurity for which 
it is not difficult to account. This era of tho first Georges was 
not one of illustrious men, and has been well compared with that 
of die Antonincs, when peace and happiness prevailed throughout 
the Roman Empire ; but on that account there were no states- 

cmployed in raising the germ of a sepoy army. Materials are at hand by 
\rhich the gap may be hlled up, and he who uses theu will be only paying a 
wcll*deserved tribute to a distinguished service. 
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men or authors distinguished for nobility of feelingi originality of 
thought, or vigour of expression. The people of England were 
tranquil, prosperous, and selfish ; indisposed both at home and 
abroad to attain celebrity by acts of enterprise or enthusiasm. This 
prosperity, torpidity, and lack of generous sentiment are especially 
to be observed in India. The age of discovery and adventure 
had passed away ; the age of military exploits had not begun ; 
so that the characters and actions of Anglo-Indians were for the 
most part flat and insignificant. Hawkins, Best, and Downton 
were almost forgotten ; even the era of Aungicr, Oxenden, and 
Child seemed as the days of the giants ; and as compared with 
them, the Governors of this time felt themselves but ordinary 
persons ; whilst on the other hand, Clive was still giving and 
receiving black eyes at Merchant Tailor’s school, or spending his 
indomitable energy in clambering up the church tower, and 
playing tricks upon the tradespeople, of Market Drayton. In 
tliis middle ago the highest ambition which the English of 
Bombay could entertain was to accumulate money and retire. 
The larger number stopped far short of that, contenting 
themselves with a life of idleness, sensuality, or reckless dis- 
sipation, which was usually terminated by disease and an unho- 
noured death. 

At Bombay and the subordinate stations there were little more 
than sixty covenanted servants, about twenty free-merchants, 
twenty married ladies, from four to eight widow^s and unmarried 
ladies, and never more than seven or eight European cliildren. 
The naval and military officers of the Company were not included 
amongst covenanted servants. The marine service included a 
Superintendent — and this office seems to have been first held by 
Charles Rigby, whose commission is dated the ninth of October 
lySO j^tT-eleven Captains, sevefi First and seven Second Lieutenants. 
*Tne military officers were a Captain,'’ nine Lieutenants, and nine- 
teen or twenty Ensigns, some of whom were at subordinate factories. 
In the list of free-merchants we find the name of Jeremiah 
Bounell, who had been in 1687 one of the principal factors at 
Surat ; then, after leaving the service of the London Company and 
becoming a Member of Council under the English Company, liad 
been engaged in violent disputes with Sir Nicholas Waite ; then 
became an independent trader, and continued such until the 
fourteenth of March 1744, the date of his death. The great 
length of his residence in India may be conjectured when 
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it is thus seen that fifty-seven years after he had risen to 
a post of responsibility in the Company’s service, he was still sur- 
viving at Surat.* 

* The following List, dated September 1738) shows not only the salaries and 
appoiotmeuts of the Company's servauts, but also their number aiui leugth of 
residence. It will be observed that the salary of the Chief of Tellicherry had 
been reduced. 


‘ List of the Honorable Company'e Covenant Servants at Bombay and Factorys 
subordinate^ with the time of their arrival in India^ at what Salarys, and 
likewise their present Salarys and Employmerits, 


At vrhat 
Place. 


Persons* Names and 
Employments. 


Time of their 
Arrival in 
India. 


TBI.MCnKRBr .. 
SlJBAT 

Amjenoo.... 


GoMnnoox. 
SD1U.T 


Bombay 

TBLLIC'HERRr .. 


Tellicherry.. 

f! 


Tellicherry. . 


Ttic llonorablo John 
Horn<>, I<:sq., l*rosi- 
dent and Guvcriior.... 20 
The Wo. George Taylor, 
£sq., Accomptant and 
Bombay Custom- 

master 18 

Mr. George Percival, 
Warohouso-keeper ... 17 
Mr. Steplien Law, Chief IB 
Mr. Jiio. I-ainbton, Chief 1 7 
Mr. Wm Wako, Chief... II 
Mr. Charles Whitchill, 

L'.md P.iyusstor 18 

Mr. Thos. Waters 19 

Mr. Thos. Stonestreet, 
Marine Paymaster ... 9 

Francis StrudWick 29 

James Salisbury, Waro- 

housc-keepoT 18 

Jblm Gcckio, Agent I 

James Hope, at proscHt 

at Bombay 32 

Thos. Pat tie 18 

H (tgii Howard, designed 

homo 

Tlios. Bodshaw, Purser 

Marine 8 

Wm. Teynsoii 9 

Nicholas Goodwin 

iJuo. Morlcy, Kogistr,aT 
1 of the Mayor’s Court, 

I and Collector of the 

Revenue 25 

I Nathaniel W hittwell , 

Resident 

Wm. Sedgowicke, Clerk 
of the Market and 

Mayor 

Geo. Dudley, General 

Storekeeper I 

James Verelst 7 

Thos. Marsh, Mahim 

Custom^mastcL 

Jno. Dacres, Secretary.. 

St. Geo. Pack, Waro- 
taou.se-keoper li 


Sept. )7U 15 0 I 300 0 j Treasurer. 


15 0 100 0 1 2nd in Council. 


Dec. 1713 
Nov. 1715 
Aug. 1731 
Sept. 1732 

Nor. 1715 
Aug. 1733 

Mar. 1721-3 
Dec. 1710 

Nov. 1715 
June 1721 

Sept. 1718 
May 1719 


Mar. 1720-1 
1721-3 


.5 0 70 0 

5 0 40 0 

40 0 100 0 

40 0 40 0 

5 0 50 0 

40 0 40 0 


Dec. 1728 
Jan. 1726 


3rd do. 

4th do. 

&th do- 

6th do. 

7th do. 

BtU do. 

9th do. 

Senior Merchant 


5 0 40 0 

15 0 150 0 


15 0 I 40 0 


Sept. 1720 15 0 i 40 0 


1.5 0 I 40 0 
5 0 40 0 


.5 0 1 40 0 
5 0 i 40 0 


5 0 I 40 0 
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The Company’s caveiianted and uncovenanted servants in Bom- 
bay were paid half-yearly, and about eighteen thousand rupees 
were then divided for salaries aiul other allowances amongst such 


EM 

At what 
Salary, 

Ih’csent 

1 Salary. 

Titles. 

•20 

Ang. 

1730 

15 

0 

40 

0 

Senior Merchant 




15 

0 

40 

0 

do. 




5 

0 

40 

0 

do. 

20 

Aug. 

1730 

5 

0 

30 

0 

Junior Merchant 

10 

Sept. 

1732 

15 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

20 

Aug. 

1730 

5 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

i 

I 

1 

Oct. 

17S0 

5 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

Id 

Sept. 

1732 

5 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

20 

Aug. 

1 

1730 

5 

0 

.30 

0 

do. 




5 

0 

30 

0 

! * do. 




5 

0 

70 

0 

do. 




.5 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

10 

July 

1731 

b 

0 

15 

0 

Factor. 



5 

0 

30 

0 

do. 

0 

June 

1737 

15 

0 

LI 

0 

do. 

II 

.sept. 

17.32 

b 

0 

15 

0 

•lo. 

Id 

— . 


0 

0 

15 

0 

do. 

11 

— 


5 

0 

15 

0 

do. 




. 

5 

0 

15 

0 

do. 



5 

0 

15 

0 

do. 

•27 

Nov. 

1737 

1.5 

0 

05 

0 

do. 

5 

Sept. 

17.18i 

15 

0 

15 

0 

do. 

25 

Sept. 

1734 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Writer. 

■26 

l)cc. 

1731 

5 

0 

T) 

0 

do. 



. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

do. 



. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

do.. 



. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

do. 



. 

5 

0 

15 

0 

do. 

17 

Aug. 

1736 

K . 

0 

5 

0 

do. 

27 

Nov. 

1737 

5 

0 

3 

0 

do. 


At what 

Place. 


Persons* Names and 

Employments. 


Bombay 

OOMDBOON 


Bombay . 


Cambay . 
Bombay . 


Anjknoo.. 
Bombay .. 


TEIiLlCOEUIiY. 


Bombay . 


Surat... . 
Bombay . 


Hugh IJidwcll, Senior.. 
Janies Stuart, Shcritl 

anrl Coroner 

Walter Kay, Steward ... 
Edward Owcu, Aliut- 
inastcr and Assistant! 
to tho President 
Robert Rawdon, Assist- j 
ant to tho Land Pay- 
master 

|Jno. Munro, Resident 
jjuo. Cleland, Portiigui«e| 
Secretary, Overseer o 
tho Oarts, and Collec- 
tor of the Pension ... 
llichard Sanders, Secre- 
tary aiul Storekeeper. 
iGcorge .Scott, As.si.slant| 
to General Mariricj 

Paymaster......... 

William West, Pay 

master 

[John Sewell, Deputy I 
Accomptant and As- 
sistant in the Bank... 

Richard Lynch 

Win. Lowther, desimied| 
to Bombay 


Surat 

Gombroon . 
Bombay ..... 

Anjkngo 

BUSSOKAU . 




GOMBROON . 

Bombay 


Tellichbrry, 


Bombay . 


.Secretiiry 

Win. Johason, Secretary 
Henry .Savage .... 

Henry Bertie ... 

Thos. Lane 

Thos. Dorrill, Assi.stant 
to Resident ... 
jCharles Crommelin, do.| 
to tho Storekeeper 
Wra, Davi-s Assay -| 

m-aster 

! James Henry T..amb,! 
designed for .Surat 

iJno. Person 

|Gco. Sivilcir, Assistantj 
totlie Bombay Customs 


Office 

.rohu Lemon Brandling; 

do. to the Accomptant 
Jno. Burrhall, 
the President... 


Tellicoerby. 


Secretary 

May Sclater, do. do., 
■’ugh W'illis, do. in I 
office 
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Salaries of the Gdmpani/s set^vants. 


as belonged to tlie land-services. The expense of the garrison for 
the same period was Rs. 9,070. The salaries of the President, 
Merchants, Factors, Writers, and Surgeons amounted to Rs. 5,700, 
and these forty Europeans, exclusive of the "^^rcsident, were also 
allowed lla. 2,140 for diet, ils.252 for servants’ wages, and Rs. 244 
for the maintenance of their liorses and draft bnllocks. The Pre- 
sident had special allowances for diet, servants’ wages, and house- 
rent, the amount of which varied until the year 1739, when they 
were increased and fixed at ten thousand rupees per annum ; but in 
1741 wereagain altered, for a dispute thenarising as to wliether Go- 
vernor Homo was entitled to an allowance for table linen, it was de^ 
cided against him, and the Court ordered that he should only receive 
eight liundn'rd rupees per mensem, to pay for diet, furniture, equi- 
pages, and all other incidental charges. The ordinary expenses of tlie 
hospital for the half-year were only Rs. 1 93. The payments on ac- 
count of the Marine Establishmentfor the same time were Rs. 9,342. 

Those statements require a few explanatory remarks ; and in 
the first place we may observe, that although tlio junior members 
of tlie scrvic'e Averc frequently in pecuniary difllculties, and reduced 
even to distress, the senior members had various means of amass- 
ing money. Occasionally the latter received handsome presents 
from the Native Powers, and we find them one day dividing 


At what 

PI aero. 

i PoTRons’ Names and 
j Linjiloyinonts, 

1 

Time of their 
Arrival in 
India. 

i 

1 At what 
♦Salary, 

Present 

Salary. 

Titles. 


' llios. Pyfiehl, Assistant 

1 to the Aceoiiiptant ... 


h 0 

15 0 

. u 

Writer, 

liOMIlAV 

jrnxh .hm., do. 


.3 0 

5 0 

do. 


.Thos, Hodjios, do. to the 

1 .SeeveUry 

" "" 

0 Juno 17.37 

0 

5 0 

do. 

GOMnilOON .... 

. lljiiivers Ciraves T. 


b 0 

5 0 

do. 

Bombay 

iWilliam Nicholls, A$- 
! .sKstant to freucral 

! Acconiptant 

' I'hc.satxnt Crisp, do. do. 
.CharioR Maninirham, do. 

! to the Semdary j 

27 Xov. 1737 

5 0 

! 

5 0 : 

do. 


lAlexandcr UoiiKlasR, do,! 
1 to the Aecoinptant ... 

20 April 17.3S 

b 0 

b 0 1 

do. 


:,Tuo. Ncil.son = 

7 Mar. 17.32-3 

36 0 

1 3d 0 1 

.Surgeon. 

1 . 1 Michael Weston 

Y 1 ^ 

6 M.iy 17.3.9 

) 

3« 0 

3d 0 1 

do. 


Tli« Afar<;Ii:iIl’K salary was rupees 3 quarters aud 75 raes 7 J<?y mensem, aud 


the Cor^'iicr’s 12 rupees per lueusom. 

It will be observed that the Governor’s title in the above list is 'I’reasurer. 


^^This oflice he holds to the fresent day. The Civiliau wIjo presides over the 
^‘Treasury is styled Sub- Treasurer, and required to furnish liis lordship, 
every day with a statement of his accounis. 


» VOT.. III. — NO. II. 


- 1-1 
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amongst themselves fifty large chests of Shiraz wine which incu 
in office had sent them from Persia. The President and Council 
hhd opportunities of enriching themselves in trade, which none 
others possessed, as Native merchants were anxious to gain thcir 
favour by offering them easy bargains; and such as were unscrupu- 
lous, could use the Company’s cruisers not only to protect tlieir ships, 

but also to carry their merchandise. We find, therefore, that al- 
though the President’s salary was only £300 per annum, his remit- 
tances to England on his private account amounted occasionally to 
six or seven thousand pounds. President Cowan in particular seems 
to have been most fortunate or most unscrupulous. H is establish- 
ment was expensive ; he always drove four horses; and when lie 
left the country, eleven of his horses were offered for sale. 
Add to this, that after his decease his heirs preferred legal claims 
upon the Honorable Company for sums which, they maintained, 
were still due to them, although their portions had been considera- 
ble ; and it is clear tliat lie must have had abundant opportunities 
of accumulating a handsome fortune. 

That the Governorship of Bombay must liave been a highly 
lucrative appointment is also clear from the fact, that even tlie 
Chiefship of the insignificant Factory at Anjengo was considered 
worth between two and tlircc thousand pounds annum. The 
saL^iries, however, of the Chief and Factors at subordinate stations 
were still smaller than those at Bombay. At Surat the Chief 
received £100 per annum ; the Junior Mercliaiit £30, with 
£12-10 for reading Divine service ; and the Surgeon £54. At 
Tellicherry the Chief had £70 or Rs. 560 per annum, the Senior 
Merchant £40 or Rs. 320, the Junior Merchant £30 or Rs. 240, 
the Factor £15 or Rs. 120, and the Writer £5, with £18 added 
for reading Divine service, or Rs. 184 in all. 

^ W hac is stated above regarding the straitened circumstance of 
junior servants of the Company is proved by a petition which 
they drew up in August 1739, after tlie public tabic had been 
discontinued and an allowance of thirty rupees per mensem had 
in consequence been made to them for diet. We particularly 
invite attention to tliis curious document, as it illustrates the 
manners of the day. It will be observed that the petitioners, 
although it was their object to make their necessary expenses 
appear as large as possible, did not include butchers’ meat in their 
ordinary bill of fare ; but that exactly one-half of the allowance*' 
made to them by Government was expended in wine or punch ; 
that potatoes were not to be had ; that a young civilian’s bread-bdl 
amounted to two rupees and cue aiiua, and his milk-bill to twelve 
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annas ; that ho ilid not even desire more tlian two servants, one of 
whom was a cook, and that eight rupees were all that lie required 
for servants’ wages ; that a cook’s wages were four rupees, a servant 
of all work received the same ; and that water for bathing, drink- 
ing, and other uses, only cost half a rupee, 

“ To the Ilononrahle Stephen Latiu Esq.y President and Cover- 
nonr and Council of Bombay, 

“The humble Petition of the ITonourable Company’s Cove- 
nanted Servants thereon resident, 

“ Stirwetii, — ^That whereas the dearness of all manner of pro- 
visions has for some years past made it impossible for your peti- 
tioners to subsist on their allowance of thirty rupees per mensem, 
settled at a time when everything was much cheaper than at pre- 
sent ; this increase so long ago as Governour Cowan’s time influ- 
enced him and his Council to represent the case to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors (per ship * Prince William’), being, as 
your petitioners presume, thoroughly satisfied that those who 
were not so fortunate as to have friends in England to make their 
remittances, must inevitably involve tlieinselves in debt. And as 
no addition has hoc >n yet made, your petitioners find themselves 
now o))liged to t'ipply to your Honour and Co, The prices 
having been ever since that time greatly augmented by the 
Miiruttas dispossessing the Portuguese of Salsett and other their 
northern territories, from whence this island was usually supplied 
with tlie greatest part of tlie necessaries of life. Hut the truth of 
this representation is best demon.strated l)y the calculate hereto 
annexe* I, and which your petitioners believe will be esteemed by 
your Honour and Co. no more than a bare subsifitence. 

“Your petitioners tirerefore most humbly pray such addition to 
their present allowance of diet-money as to your llouour*«r;i:d Cip 
sliall seem meet. 

“And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 


“A CALCULATE OF NECESSARY MONTHLY EXPENSES. 


One fowl per diem 

One chicken, or fish ^ind rice. ... 
Flower, pepper, mustard, salt, &c. 

Greens 

Three rolls per diem 

Wine or punch ditto 


Qrs. Pee. 

,at 1 G each . . . . 
14 



Rs. Qs. R. 
9 3 0 
5 1 0 

0 2 0 
0 3 0 

2 1 0 
15 0 0 


2 
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Rs. Qrs. R. 

Ghee 0 3 0 

Oil and candles , 4 0 0 

Wood, 1,200 billets R. 2 2 per mill.... 3 0 0 

Tea, half catty 12 0 

Sujrar or siiga-r-candy 2 2 0 

Milk ... 0 3 0 

Butter, 2 pounds at R. 1 per pound 2 0 0 

Water-bearer. 0 2 0 


Rupees 48 2 0 

“ N. B. — Shaving, powdering, washing, table-linen, &c. neces- 
saries, with a cook and a servant at 4 rupees per month each, are 
not included.*’* 

Under ordinary circumstances the maximum price given for a 
horse was lour hundred rupees. Wlien the President left Bom- 
bay ho only asked three liuntlred and fifty for each of his four 
greys, and eight hundred rupees for his coach. Tlio Government 
allowed him six horses for his “ coach and chaise,” and one 
saddle-horse; and four carriage-horses were allowed for the rest 
of the covenanted servants and military oflicers. There do not 
appear to have been horses at any o(* the subordinate factories, with 
the exception of Surat. The factors of Tellichorry had indeed a 
pair for some time, but as there was no one there who understood 
their management, and the charge for maintaining them was too 
high, their owners sent tliem down tlie coast to be sold. Being, 
however, returned as unsaleable, they were disposed of at public 
outcry for eighty-seven rupees, and instead of them the factors 

* As it is always interesting, and sometimes useful, to know the prices of 
former times, wo subjoin tlio following tariff of li<|uors imposed by tlio 
factors at Tellicherry ia September 1046. (Five fauams make one rupee, and 
twenty tar.s one faiiaui.) 

Its. Fan. Tar. 


A bowl of punch containing three pints 0 2 0 

A sneaker of ditto 0 14 

A bottle of Batavia arrack 0 2 0 

A ditto of Goa (double distilled) 0 I 0 

A ditto of Calicut (ditto) 0 1 0 

A ditto of country (ditto) 0 0 H 

A ditto of port wine 12 0 

A ditto of red> cape 1 0 0 

A ditto of white ditto 0 4 •• 

A ditto of brandy 1 0 0 

A ditto of strong’ beer 0 3 0 

A ditto of small ditto U 2 0 
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Manners and morals of the time, 

made nse of what they styled a cow-coaeli.*’ Glass was rarely or 
never nsed, and wlicn the factors of S'lvat wished to exclude the 
hot winds, the only means of doinjy .so, and at the same time enjoy- 
ingthe light of day, waste import ten thousand oyster shells horn 
Bombay.* 

The ethics of society were dcci<ledly an improvement on the 
preceding century; but we shall see that such ])urity as there was 
did not adorn the liighest oflices, and tluit, on the contrary, the 


* Consultation Boole, January 1727 ; 20th ami 27th Soptfinl'CT, and 21lli 
October 17J*I ; lOth Manh 1741. Cotter from Surat to lioiiibay, (lated 2ath 
July ; Tclluherry I)iary. October I74J. 

'I’ho follftwiiii^ is ail extract from a Miniito of Coiisnltation dated 2Btli 
February 1741. After sliowin^ tho expenses of Government under ilio licads 
of Garrison Cliarj;os. Diet-money, Jlouse llent, and Servants’ VVaji’es, the 
Board proceed to consider “ Stable Chaises’* : — 

“ Besides the nece.ssary port requiicd for the IVesident, Tidiieh our Ifoiiour- 
alilo Masters have hitherto acquiesced with, and that their servants and others 
may be furnished with a conveyance for tlie benent of tbeir health, and at 
leisure time to to tho difforent parts of tli« island ; If is AURb'Ei) to settlo 
tho munber -of cattlo and oxen to bo kept as follows : — 

G Horses for tho rresitlont's coach and chaise, of which ono may 
happen to be lame, and less cannot be suflieient. 

1 Sa<HI«-horsfl for the rresident. 

4 Ghaise>!iorses for the use of tho covenant servants and military 
olliccrs atiendiuolhe out-posis. 

1 Horse for tho j>uuner and bombardier, who are often obliged to 
visit tlie fortifications distant from the town, ami daily repair 
to see the exercising and tiaining tlie people near the ihoucli. 

3 For common service, and to carry the Kiisigns ^c. who are inoutlily 
relieved at JSiou, us well us answer other call.s. 


Horses 15 

“ Two pairs of oxen for a coach and chaise are CKleemed necessary, as well for 
tho n.se of the inliodiitaiits and to uccouiinodatc strangers and foi'eii.;uerfi who 
at times are on the place. On enquiring into the number of oxen now kept, 
wo find ill fact only four in uso, though six appears cliargcd in tlwS.foodjt^ 
account as rcceivinjr provi.sions. I'ii-m the inrurniation we have of tlio 
additional it is found to .‘itaud thus: — Tho Roman Bishop some time since 
obtained an iudulgenco for two beasts ilesiirnod for his own coach, to be 
inaintainod at our Honourable MastcrsMiurge, but afterwards they being laid 
aside, an equivalent in money has heen paid him by the Moody, though incerted 
in the aceouut in tho manner it now does. Tho Board indeed concur in 
opipiun that the revenue of liis Bishoprick is very small, and our Honourable 
l^fasters themselves were plea.sed to annex thereto in the time of his predecessor 
an uppoiiitnient of forty rupee.s per incnsoni, and tho sum now allowed being 
no considerable amount, suflicient only to furnish him palanqucen cooIeys ; 
It is AOKFii'.D to continue*tlie s-ame, but the present method being in its nature 
extremely irregular, the Land Fay-master must, in future, see to the payment, 
and tbat it be carried to the head of Charges General, wliicli will be more 
satisfactory to our Honourable Masters, and they imiy then give such orders 
ai they shall think proper. ’ 
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tlrcgs wore uppermost. Naval and military officers, who were at tins 
time held in very little esteem, were, if we may judge from the 
silence regarding them, on the whole, quiet and subordinate. In 
1732, however, a manifestation of discontent amongst the officers 
of the Marino Service was treated as mutiny; and seven lieutenants, 
named Andrew Palmroots, Borriman, Woods, Roger Woodburn, 
.loseph Gunning, Robert Castles, and Ilenry Katon — all in com- 
mand of grabs or galleys — who had committed acts of insubordi- 
nation, and addressed a seditious letter to Government, were 
dismissed. Palmroots w'as the first to make his submission and 
crave forgiveness, which was granted after he had been left a 
siifiiciont time to suffer from anxiety and loss of pay. One by 
one the other mutineers expressed their contrition, and all were 
finally reinstated. As regards the military, the transfer of a dis- 
solute vagabond named Meisters to their service is a striking 
instance to prove how cheap they vvere held, and to confirm Lord 
Clive’s assertion that they were chiefly the “ refuse of gaols.” 
This person, although without a diploma or any proof that lie had 
passed an examination in surgery, had been appointed surgeon of 
the Factory at Surat, on bis own declaration of competency. In a 
very short time he manifested a strong addiction to liquor, and so 
quarrelsome was his disposition, that he threw tlio Factory into a 
commotion, and instead of doing the work of healing, only showed 
that he himself was afflicted with that vile disease, an unbridled 
tongue.* Ilereviledall — liigh and low, frieiidsand enemies, — refused 
to obey the Chiefs orders, and utterly. neglected his patients; in (iict, 
a salary was throwm aw ay upon liim, as his services were worse than 
useless. Such a man, who would have disgraced any other profes- 
sion, was tliought good enough to he a military officer in India ; so 
the Chief and Council, after forwarding to Government their repre- 
entatfon of his behaviour, conclude with this recommendation 
“ Having by excessive drinking disqualified him^lf for tlio station 
he bears, and considering that by his drunkoniiiss be may engage 
us in disputes with this Government, wliich-yery lately had like to 
have been the cfise, vve request your Honour ahd Council will remove 

* Alilioui^h Tantalus, after banquetting with tlio gods, gave tlio roiti to liis 
tongue in a different way from Meusters, tlie rcniarlc of Euripides seemed so 
applicable to the latter at the common table of the Factory, that wo made use 
of it in the text. ' ^ 

Koiviis rpaTT^fn; a^uop* txf»v icror, 

uKoXaffTOv yXdatraVf alffxiffrtjv voffov. 

—Orestes, 9 and 10.^ 
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liim, and if you see fitting, rather give him an employ in the mili- 
tary as most siiitalde for him ; but in this place it is not fit that he 
should remain.’* The oliicf coniplaiut against the y«)ungost 
members of the civil service was on?y the oft-repeated one of 
idleness. They were constantly trying to slip the yoke oi a public 
office from off their necks, and citlier neglected their business 
altogether, or transacted it at their private apartments. Ttl)ccaine 
necessary, therefore, for Government to interfere, and insist upon 
an attendance at office from eight o’clock to twelve in the forenoon, 
and three to five in the afternoon ; sufficient time for dinner and a 
sie ta in the middle of the day being thus allowed them. Tlie penal- 
ties for neglecting the observance of tliis regulation were, — for tlic 
first offence, a severe reprimand from the l^rcsideiit and Council ; 
for the second, a fine of one month’s diet ; an»l for the third, 
suspension from the public service. Whilst alluding to the 
hours of business we may remark that the strict observaiico 
of the Lord’s Day as a holiday — for which Mr. Cohho had 
stood np so stoutly — was now fallen into disuse, and official 
matters occupied the members of Government as much then as 
other days of the week. Not only were consultations held on 
urgent affairs, but accounts were made up and audited, notilica- 
tit>ns of sales pul ilishcd, bills of exchange given anti acceptetl, and 
letters on matters of ordinary routine despatched or answered.'*' 

In the year 1728 dissensions began to arise ainongst the heads 
of Government, and were eventually the means of eliciting facts 
whicli showed that the characters of all involved were more 
or less compromised. Mr. Waters, whom we have seen acting as 
Jay-chaplain, having become in duo course Custom-master at 
Bombay, and afterwards been appointed Cliief of the subordinate 
Factory at Gonlbroon, had established himself in trade at the latter 
place, and increased his business to such an extent, that ]^f. John 
Lainbton, Secretary to Government and Eighth Member of Council, 
became his private agent at Bombay. So lucrative was this situ- 
ation, that Lainbtoii preferred retaining it, rather than accept the 
Ohiefship of Anjeiigo, wliicli, as w^c have already seen, was worth 
between two and three thousand pounds per 'annum. This pre- 
I'eriJnce of a private to a public appointment appeared to his asso- 
.•iatc?s in the Government a slight cast upon their Honourable 
Masters’ service, and ^ he was charged before their Board with 

* llemiJations regardin'; oftlce-l»ours aro in the Consultati'iii Book, 0th 
March and 4th October 17S4 ; also 26th ISovember J733 ; Jaauary J733 ; and 
Surat Diary, lOtU October 1737- 
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betraying his trust. Instead of simply acting upon the defensive, 
be retorted by bringing charges against President Cowan and 
Henry Lowther, Cliief of Surat, witli wliom he had lived on 
terms of the strictest intimacy ; avowing that the President was 
promoting his private interests by committing frauds on the Com- 
pany, and that lie was in collusion with Lowther, whom he had 
appointed (^hief of Snrat for a pecuniary consideration. Lanihton 
deposed that when Nowrojeo, the Company’s broker, had gone to 
England ami was visiting Lowther in Yorkshire, the latter as- 
sured him that he had been promised the appointment at 
Surat ; and further maintained that it was known in London 
to have been a matter of sale and purcliase. The two gentlemen 
against whom these charges were brought put in a formal defence, 
which was pronounced satisfactory by the rest of the Board, who 
then took up Lainbton’s case, not in the impartial spirit of judges, 
but as advocates for the prosecution, meanly seizing and opening 
a private letter addressed to him by Waters, and bringing against 
him an additional charge of having revealed the secrets of Council- 
To prevent such disclosures for the future, they required that 
all the Members and Secretary should take aii oath of secrecy. 

The cominisslon of a heinous crime by a person high iu the 
service was the means of bringing forward another witness against 
I.ambton, Mr. George Banister, a Senior Factor, \vas charged 
with a felonious assault upon Susamiah Midford, a little girl 
between nine and ten years of age ; and after his victim had been 
examined in the presence of a Justice of the Peace, it was proved 
that he had made an attempt, although he liad not committed the 
capital offence. Conscious of guilt, lie fled, and was dismissed the 
service ; upon whicli Ids unliappy wife, in hopes of conciliating 
th5 favour of Government to her husband and herself, or, as she 
expresi5fi(} it, of receiving “such marks of ))ity to a distressed family 
as to their Honours might seem expedient,’* informed them that she 
was willing to disclose certain dishonest practices which had come 
to her knowledge. Being invited to explain her meaning, slie 
declared that llavvis, a writer in the Secretary’s office, had been 
in the habit of surreptitiously conveying to Land )ton, after his 
disgrace, copies of the Mini tes of Council ; that Lambton intended 
to lay such representations before the Court of Directors as would 
lead to the recall of Cowan and Lowther, and his own establish- 
ment in a more honourable position than he had before held ; and 
that, committing an unheard-of innovation, lie held the Press in 
ierromn over the Government of Bombay, for he threatened that jf 
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the Court would not hear him, he \^ould make his complaints known 
by means of that dreadedagent to tlic world, and bring to light such 
vile and inexcusable practices of the Company’s servants as would 
destroy the credit of, and ultiraateh^ ruin tlie Company itself, b’iiially 
the lady, falling into a strange bathos, deposed that “Mr. Lamb- 
ton desired no better pleas against tliem, and should certainly bring 
some of them to the gallows ; as to Mr. Lowther in particular, lie 
hoped to find a proper time and place to take his private satisfac- 
tion of him by caning him.’* Harris being examined, confessed 
his guilt, and was dismissed the service, but restored iii the follow- 
ing September. An order also was issued for the seizure of 
Lambton’s papers, but Laving received notice of this intention from 
Harris, he had conveyed them away. The next step was to place 
him in confinement, and issue a proclamation warning all persons 
^ against harbouring the required documents, which were then 
traced to a Mr, John Hope, who instantl;^ destroyed the greater 
part, but attempted to make his peace >vith Government by 
informing them of their contents. To their great mortification 
the President and Council tlius discovered that Mr. Lambton 
had Ijeeii carrying on a correspondence “ with a certain gentle- 
man in Hngland,” and had disclosed the state of the Company’s 
alfairs. As they dreaded nothing so much as publicity^ their 
anxiety and malice were aroused, and they resolved to suspend 
the culprit from the service. Discovering that ho liad little 
hope of obtaining justice in Bombay, he hastened to England, 
and there niado a successful appeal to the Court of Directors. 

The crime of the infamous Banister had thus led to some 
curious revelations and a series of quarrels, whicli disturbed tho 
Government for years. If wo attach weight to tho decisions of 
the Court of Directors on this and subsequent occasions, we must 
be satisfied that in these disputes there was not an hoijcst man 
eitlicr on tlie side of the prosecution or deleuce. Waters was 
shown by Sir \V illiain Henry Draper, his successor in the b’actoiy 
at Gombroon, to have charged the Company four thousand rupees 
for a house, when he had only given three thousand for it ; to 
liave transferred to them some useless plate of his own, and given 
theip a false account of ilte weight, thus appropriating to himself 
Rs. 16,808 more than he ought to have claimed ; and to have 
committed other acts of embezzlement and fraud. His friend 
^Lambton was indeed white-washed tins time, and in 1731 
returned to occupy the post which wouhl liave been his if lie 
had never been dismissed, being nominated Sixth Member ol 
• VOL. III. — NO. II. 45 
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Council, Storekeeper-General, and Receiver of the Rents and 
Revenues; hut ho was finally dismissed from the service with 
disgrace. So also were President Cowan and Lowther, the latter 
ol‘ wliom was, as we shall see, a systematic rogue,* 

Governor Cowan had done more than sufficient to excite the 
displeasure of his Honourable Masters in England, but the cause 
whicli they assigned for his deposition was insigiiilicant as com- 
pared with his punishment, llis last offence was the violation, 
from mercenary motives, of a standing order which the Company 
had originally designed as an obstacle to the Ostenders and 
their other rivals, and the letter of which prohibited their servants 
from engaging in political and commercial transactions of all kinds 
with such nations as had not been accustomed to trade at 
the English settlements. Clear as was this prohibition, it did not 
deter the President from permitting the owners of tlio “ Europe, 
a Portuguese sliip which had entered the harbour, from disposing 
of tlieir cargo in lloinbay, particularly as inducements, too 
strong for his virtue to resist, were offered. Rut it sliould bo 
explained that this permission wms given with the full con- 
sent of his Council, and not merely on his own authority. 
Unfortunately for the Government, as it was well known that 
some of their consultations would not bear the light of day, so 
certain persons were resolved that they should not always remain 
in darkness. Wo have already seen Mr. Lambtoii com- 
municating their secrets to an iulluential friend in England, and 
now, as soon as sufficient time after the “ Europe’s’' arrival had 
elapsed, a letter from an unknown writer w as handed about Loudon 
by interested parties, in which it was stated that Cowan had 
merely consulted his own advantage in violating the laws, as his 
money was invested in tlie ship. An explanation being demanded 
of him by the Court of Directors, the President denied that he had 
any special interest in the Europo,” but admitted tliat the 
commander had liberally presented liim with six hams and 
eight dozens of wine from France and Oporto, and had paid him 
the usual perquisite of one per cent, on some silver which he had 
sent to be converted into rupees at the Company’s Mint. Rut, 
continued the President, ^ho Company’s*standing order docs^not 
apply to this case, as the King of Portugal had sent ships to 
trade in India for centuries. Moreover, although it was true 

* ConsuRafcion Book, IStit and 22Qd February, March and April 1738 ; 
20ih August 1731 i aud August 1735. 
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that the freedom of tlio port had been granted tb the “ Eiiropo,*' 
yet her cargo liad been disposed of to Natives only, and no 
servants of Government had been allowed to have any dealings 
with her. The books of the President, as well as of the ship’s 
consignees, were examined, l)ut no hicts of importance elicited. 
Still the Court were determined to make an example of Governor 
Cowan, and ordered that lie should be dismissed their service, but 
treated with respect so long as ho remained in Bombay. After a 
formal interchange of compliments with his successor and the 
Council, he sailed for England. 

John Iloriio assumed the office of President on the twenty- 
second of September 1734, and Avas himself succeeded in January 
1740 by Stephen Law, Cliief of Tellicherry. The last days of 
Horne’s residence on the island were embittered by a dispute with 
his successor and the Council, who called noon him to account 
for a deficiency they had discovered in the Treasury, and 011 his 
refusal tlircatened to place him in confinement.* 

One more example will suffice to show how difficult it was at 
tliis time for justice to obtain a fair field without favour, and also 
how anxious tlie Govorninent were upon occasions to have tlieir 
acts buried in oblivion. Henry Lowthcr, whose restless and 
unscrupulous mind made him the most conspicuous man <>f his 
generation in Bombay and Surat, owed a Is^ativo named Lolla 
Sesunkur forty thousand rupees, for which he had given his bond; 
but when ])resscd for the money, he pretended to assign reasons why 
he should refuse to pay. After the matter had been warmly discuss- 
ed, he proposed that it should bo referred to an arbitration of seven 
persons, tlireo of whom sliould bo nominated by himself, and three 
by his creditor, jthe six appointing a seventh to be their cliairmaii 
and deliver tlieir award. Although this proposal might appear to us 
fair enough, Lolla Sesunkur believed that Lowther, Avliosolmiiieuce 
was great at Surat, would use it to secure a favourable verdict 
from the arbiters. So he preferred the ordinary course of litiga- 
tion, and brought an action in the Mayor’s Court of Bombay, 
appointing a Mr. Cleland to act as his attorney. Lowther, instead 
of putting in a defence, contented himself with denying the Court’s 
jurisdiction, as the prosecutor was a subject of the Moghul JOinpirc; 
upon which the attorney becomes indignant, insinuates suspicions of 
defeudent’s honesty, and exposes his artifice in attempting to have the 


* Consultation Book, 22nd September, and December 1734 ; 2 1st January 
iCKlS ; January and August 1740. 
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case tried at Surat. Tlie Cluef of course felt insulted, and complained 
to Government tliat not only had lie himself been reviled, but that 
Cleland had aimed a side blow attheir Honours, and dared to hint 
the existence of inal-practices amongwSt the members of Govern- 
ment. This, if not the most candid, was certainly the most 
ingenious defence lie could have thought of. Immediately the 
sympathies of power were shown to be with him, and the attorney 
was called upon for an apology, which he refused, maintaining 
that he had not exceeded the duties of an advocate, and if the 
defendant had been tried in Westminster Hall, he would have 
been handled hu* more roughly. Cleland, in truth, manifested a 
stedfastness of purpose and independence of spirit for which he 
deserves the highest credit, and on those accounts his name 
should be handed down to posterity. But in those days the question 
was how a bad Government could bend or break such a sturdy 
assertcr of the right. Matters began to wear an ugly look, and it 
was felt that if the Court of Directors should read these prf)ceedings, 
they would of course suspect that there was a foul under-current 
at Bonibay which was concealed from them. So Governor Ilornc 
suggests that the affair should be brought to an abrupt termination 
by quashing all the proceedings, erasing from the Records all that 
had been written, and sending the troublesome attorney to specu- 
late in pepper and cloth at a subordinate factory. Happily, this 
pacific proposition of his Honour found one determined opponent ; 
otherwise we should have known nothing of Mr. Lowtlier's debt 
and evasions, of the suspicions whicli people entertained of the Go- 
vernment’s purity, or of the way ia which records could be oflicially 
tampered with, and an obnoxious critic silenced. Mr. Braddyl, 
who fifteen years before had worsted Mr. Cobbe, was now the 
champion of candour anil truth ; but we are tempted to ask, how 
many tkxiesmay Government have found itself as awkwardly situated 
when there wa# no Mr. Braddyl to enter an indignant protest 
against its furtive measures ? how many times may an oflicial 
conspiracy have shrouded the acts of a President and Council 
in eternal night ? In this case the opposition triumphed, the 
papers were ordered to bo registered, and Cleland, instead of 
being sent into honourable exile, was the same year appointed 
Secretary to Government for Portuguese aflairs.* 


Consultation Book, January 1734-d. 
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Art. IV.— the REWA KANTA. 

H . 31iscellnndoiis Infomiaiiou connected with the Peltij States in 
the licwa Kant a in QuzeraL Rombay Government Re- 
cords, No.’XXllI. New Series. 

2. Booh of Tre(dies. “ Rewa Kaiita.” 

The name weliavo placed at the head of this article will probably 
convey either no idea at all, or at best a vague one to the minds 
of general readers. What is the Jtewa Kanta? — where is it ? are 
qiiestiojis which our readers will now involuntarily put to themselves 
for the first time. lOveu when it is known to be a part of Guzerat, 
thoirinterest will be hardly aw’akcned; for perhaps all that they have 
lieard of that great, popidoiis, and wealthy, though long-neglected 
province, nieroly relates to its heat, fever, and discomfort. Our 
Governors, Comniandcrs-iu-Clucf, and Bisiiojis, afleet it not, and 
visit it as sildoin as possible; and of the crorcs of rupees it has 
poured into the Treasury, little has ever been returned to its 
jbosoin. A debt of gratitude is still due to it, and has to bo paid 
in the construction of public works for its convenience, in its 
embellishment, and the employment of its natural wealth. While 
far-stretchi ng highw'ays intersect the bare and barren uplands of 
the Dcccan; w'hile the ghauts are traversed by commodious 
passes, aiul piers and bunders accommodate the trallic of the coast 
to the S(mthwai:d of Bombay, tho vast commerce that clogs the 
banks of tho Guzerat creeks has still to struggle through knee- 
deep mud, to the vessels intended for its transport. N^ a jetty 
has yet been constructed in any one of its jiorts, nor are there 
four miles of macadamised road throughout its inaguiiicent 
territory. Such being the condition of the province at large, it is 
not wonderful that its more remote sections should be almost 
utterly unknown, and that such words as Rewa Kanta and Myhie 
Kanta should bo nearly as strange to tho ear a.s the names of tho 
dim islets of Polynesia. 

We nevertheless propose to bring before our readers tho history 
of British connection with the Rewa Kanta. The traveller who 
has visited Baroda cannot but have remarked an isolated square- 
lK>king mountain that rises abruptly about twenty-five miles to tho 
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eastward of that city. It is a conspicuous feature of the land- 
scape, from its sudden contrast witli the level plain in which it 
stands ; and when seen in the clear atmosphere alter the first burst 
of the monsoon, it presents that deep purple tint which so strikes 
the traveller when he gazes with infinite delight on those glorious 
mountains between Milan and Venice, representations of which are 
so common in the backgrounds of Titian’s pictures. This mountain, 
Pawaghur, marks nearly the centre of the Rewa Kanta district, 
which stretches about seventy-five miles north, *a little beyond the 
town of Kiulana on the Upper Myhic, and the same distance 
south to the Taptee. The district is therefore about a hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and varies from fifty to eighty miles in breadth. 

The river kno\fn in maps by the name of the Nurbudda is 
more generally called Rewa by the natives of Guzerat, and the , 
Rewa Kanta means simply the country on its banks. It is 
evident that this name accords little with the extent of country 
now included in the political division so called ; but the nucleus 
out of which that division lias grown to its present dimensions 
originally consisted of a few villages and small districts between 
Baroda and the Nurbudda. 

Wo propose at some future day to give an account of the 
Gaek war’s State, and its relations with the British Government. 
We shall only allude to it here so fiir as to say, that early in thon 
present century, the Bombay Government having acquired, as 
a “ material guarantee” in Guzerat, territory ceded by the 
Gaekwar for the payment of a subsidiary Ibvce, which alone up- 
held his lately-founded but already tottering throne, became 
keenly alive to the disorders that prevailed throughout the large part 
of that Chief’s dominions which are called his tributary States. 

True to the national- traditions, eacli independent Mahratta 
power wiiich had arisen out of the wreck of the Moghul 
Empire, had been in the habit of assembling its forces early 
at the time ^of the Jowaree harvest (the time when kings 
go forth to baittle), to take countries (Moolukgerree) wherever 
feeble ncighlKmrs or States, rent by internal dissensions, 
were to be found. Probably these marauding expeditions were a 
little more tolerable than those of the Pindarees. A certain 
degree of form and order was gradually introduced into them, and 
as the Gaekwar power in Guzerat became ,a fact accomplished, 
they were no longer annual, but only biennial, triennial, and even 
quadrennial nuisances ; directed exclusively against those Chiefs 
who had maintained for centuries of Mahomedan ascendancy i\ 
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precarious independence, and against those communities of warlike 
tribes which, from the strength of their fastnesses and their own 
persevering turbulence, had never been brought under the same 
regimen as their more industrious and peaceful fellow-subjects. 

Still, though truces of four years between the Gaekwar and his 
tributaries were a great improvement on the previous system, it 
was felt to be a serious obstacle to the prosperity and tranquillity 
of tlie country, that it should bo disturbed even so often by the 
disorderly operations of an undisciplined force, commanded by 
unscrupulous and grasping olliccrs. In the year 1812, therefore, 
the Bombay Government prevailed on the Gaekwar to accept a 
settlement with his tributaries for ten years ; and at the close of 
that period his demands’ were fixed in perpetuity. The collection 
of the tribute was undertaken by the British Government, and 
the Moolukgceree expeditions ceased for ever. 

D. 1820 His ITighncss Syajee Rao Gaekwar trransmitted 
to the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, the 
following comprehensive Memorandum : — 

“ With a view to the tranquillity of the country, and to the 
peaceable realisation of His Uigliness the Gack war's tribute from 
Kattyawar .uul Myhie Kanta, it is agreed that His Highness 
Syajee Rao Gaekwar shall send no troops into the lands of the 
Zumeendars in either of those tracts, without the consent of the 
British Government, and shall make no demand on any Zumeeq- 
dar or other person of those provinces, except through the me- 
dium of the British Government. 

“ The Britisli Government engages to procure payment of tlie 
Gack war’s tribute free of expense to His Highness, agreeably to 
the principles of the settlement made with the Zumeendars of 
Kattyasvar and Myhie Kanta respectively, in the year 1 SOT- 
ISOS, and in 1811-1812 (answ'ering to Sumvut 1804 afl^llSOS)- 

<‘lf any great expense be produced by the refractory conduct 
of the Zumeendars, the British Government shall be at liberty 
to levy that amount, and no more, from the Zumeendar resisting. 
April 3, 1820.” 

^uch parts of the Rewa Kanta as were included in the old 
Myhie Kanta Moolukgceree were transferred of course to British 
management under this instrument. Koonawarra, liowevcr, was 
also a tributary of 6india, and had witli Soonthc been placed 
under British protection from the tenth of August 1819. 

The Rewa Kanta, as at present constituted, includes six largo 
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and fifty-two smaller States. The tribute collected amounts to 
Rupees 200,149 per annum, varying in proportions from 
Rupees 78,352 paid by Rajpeepla, to Rupees 25 paid by Naliara. 

liajpeepla , — Commencing at the southernmost border of the 
Rewa Kanta, wo find that Rajpeepla is that wild and mountainous 
tract eastward of the Broach and Surat Purgunnas, between the 
Taptee and Nurbudda rivers. It is about ninety miles in length 
by fifty in breadth, and chiefly inhabited by Bheels. The reign- 
ing family is said to be descended from a Gohil Rajpoot who resid- 
ed in the island of Pcriin, in the Gulf of Cambay, and who married 
the daughter and only child of the then Chief of Rajpeepla, to 
whoso sovereignty he succeeded. The family maintained its 
independence during many generations, and the country was so 
strong and inaccessible, that one of the Mahoincdan kings of 
Guzerat sought an asylum in it when driven from his throne by 
the victorious forces of Akbar. That great emperor, however, 
exacted an annual tribute of Rupees 35,556 from the State. On 
the decline of the Empire the payment became of course irregular. 
When the Mahrattas, however, appeared in Guzerat, they speedily 
exacted all, and more than all that had been paid to the ]\IoghnL 
JBarrea Jungle , — From the northern bank of the Nurbudda 
begins that extensive tract of forest land whicli, stretching about 
eighty miles north, intervenes between the populous and well-culti- 
vated plains of Guzerat and the uplands of Malwa, and was 
bnown of old to travellers by the ill-omened name of tho 
Barrca Jungle, through which, for some months in the year, 
none can pass with impunity in consequence of its fiital malaria. 
Tho soil is rich; the country generally level, though intersected by 
ranges of low hills of a primitive formation ; the vegetation 
exuberant ; the population scanty and wild. This tract of forest 
land is possessed by two families of Chohan Rajpoots, who are 
descended from a common ancestor — a Rajpoot adventurer — 
who, driven from his original seat in Northern India by the great 
Mahoincdan fhvader Shabudin, bent liis steps towards Guzerat 
about A. D. 1244, and suddenly fell upon the aboriginal Chief wdio 
occupied Champaiieer, drove him out, and he and his descendants 
occupied his place for jiboi t two hundred and forty years. ^ 
DeogJmr JBarrea and Oodeypoor, — A. IX 1484 the reigning 
Mahoinedan king of Guzerat besieged and took Champancer and 
its citadel, the liill-fortress of Pawagliur. In the same year, and ^ 
on the same day, it is said that one of his Generals obtained * 
possession of the hill-fortress of Joonaghur in Kattyawar. The 
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fortunate conqueror was therefore and thenceforward Ctalled Mali- 
mood Beghura, or Mahmood of the two castles. The dispossessed 
family fled into the forest, and formed the two principalities 
of Chota Oodeypoor, sometimes called Mohun, and Deoghur 
Barrea. The former of these States became afterwards a 
tributary of tlie Gaekwar, while the latter, though frequently 
invaded and harried, never acknowledged a master until the 
}lritish appeared. When the war with Sindia broke out, and a 
force under Colonel Murray in 1803 occupied his Guzerat pos- 
sessions, the Chief of Barrea freely and zealously aided 
the British commander by keeping open his communications 
and furnishing supplies. A body of Barrea Bheels was 
subsidised and attached to the force during the campaign. 
A second time, in 1817* the Barrea Chief co-operated 
with a British force under Sir William Keir; and in requital, 
wlien (the next year) tlic friendly Raja died, and the State fell 
into disorder, the British Government camo to its assistance, once 
and again, l)ut especially in the year 1824, when the Chief of 
Liuiijellce, wlioso ancestors had owned a large part of the B.arrea 
territory, suddenly rose in arms to recover the inheritance of his 
father. This Chief (who was also known by the name of the 
Jnnglee Raja, and who excited a mysterious interest from a freak 
of nature which had affixed to him a caudal appendage, and thereby 
conferred on liini a supposed affinity with the monkey god of the 
forests,) might very probably have efleclcd a revolution in Barrea, 
liad not Captain Macdonald, an «i.ssistant of General Ochterlony, 
stepped in, nipjjed his projects in the bud, and .sent the pre- 
tender l)() 0 tless back to tlie solitudes ol' l;i.s native forest. On 
this occasion tjio Barrea State, for the first time, became a 
tributary, and contracted to pay the British Government 
twelve thousand rupees per annum for its protection, "iiiit the 
Court of Directors expressed unwillingne.ss to receive any tribute 
from it, and consented at last to the arrangementt only on the 
understanding that the money should be expended for the benefit 
and protection of the country from which it was raised. 

North of tlie Barrea territoiy is tlie small State of Soonthe, a 
tributary of Sindia, and belonging to a branch of the Dhar family 
in Malwa. Together with its dependency, Kudana, it forms tho 
novtheriiinost portion »f tho Rewa Kanta. We.st of Soonthe, and 
•occupying both banks of the river Myhie, is the principality of 
Xioonawara, the Chief of which is a Solunki Rajpoot, descended 
fiom the. sovereigns of Annulwara Puttun. This Sthte was first 
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established A. D. 1150, and its capital was then at Veerpoor, on 
the west of the My hie. About A. D. 1484, however, the family 
was driven across that river, and settled at Loonawara, which they 
fortified, and thcnco carried on with their Mahoniedan rivals a war 
which is not yet quite terminated. 

Both the Mahratta powers of Sindia and the Gaekwar laid 
Loonawara under tribute ; but tlie State was placed under the 
protection of the British Government, together with Soonthe, in 
A. D. 1810, at which period Sir John Malcolm, who had charge 
of Central India, found Loonawara brought to the brink 
of ruin by internal dissension. Two brothers had taken 
arms against each other. The younger was in possession at tlio 
moment, and according to the rigid but most necessary principle 
on which the British Government then acted, he was confirmed in 
possession . The Chief de jure complained bitterly : — The strug- 
gle had only just begun — it was by mere accident that he was 
not^ and his younger brother toas^ in possession of the palace. 
Let the British Government stand aside for a short time, and the 
Chief by right should also be the Chief by might and by posses- 
sion.*' But it could not be. ‘‘ If wo swerve,’* said Sir John, 
“from the princijde wo have laid down as our foundation, there 
can be no security for any one ; if %ve question the riglits of him 
who has been one month in possession, it would be absurd not to 
do the same with an incumbent of one year’s standing ; and this 
would lead us back through many years of the most unsettled 
times India lias seen since the invasion by the Mahomedans.” 
Futtelising, the younger brother, was therefore recognised, and 
fortunately the elder brotlier soon died without issue. 

Tlie last of the large tributaries of the Rewa Kanta is Balla- 
sinore, which State lies ' along the western bank of the My hie 
(south-^est of Loonawara) for a distance of about thirty miles. 
This is one of the few States in Gnzerat which have been founded 
by Mahomedans. The present Chief, Zorawur Khan Babi, belongs 
to a family which furnished some distinguished ofiicers to the impe- 
rial service in those evil days when the Empire wastottering to its 
fall under the hostile attacks and the still more dangerous assistance 
of the Mahratt;as. Of the wreck the Babi family contrived to secure 
some fragments. One branck of it obtained the Jagheer and 
Foujdaree of Radhunpoor on the north-west^fronticr, another seized 
on Joonaghui in Kattyawar, and a third converted the Fouj-' 
dare© of Ballasinorc and Veerpoor into an hereditary principality, 
with the ever-green feud with Loonawara attached to it, Balhi- 
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sinore was a tributary of the Peshwa as well as of the Gaekwar, 
and the British Government succeeding to the rights of the former, 
this State was for many years under the guardianship of the Col- 
lector of Kaira, In consequence of the ml lority of the Chief ; and 
It has been but lately transferred to the more appropriate super- 
vision of the Political Department. 

Besides these tributary States, five Purgunnas, known as the 
Pawaghur Punch Mahal, which in the general scramble for the 
wreck of the Empire had fallen to the lot of Sindia, were included 
within their circumference. When hostilities broke out between 
the British and Sindia, these districts were taken possession of by 
Colonel Murray in 1803 ; but on the renewal of peace they 
were unfortunately restored. For many years suhse<iLiently the 
farm t)f the revenue was sold at Gwalior, annually or biennially, 
to the highest bidder, wlio, after squeezing all that could be got 
out of the inliabitants, made room for another Imngry cormorant 
of the same species. The disastrous consequences were soon ap- 
parent. North, east, and south were the tributaries of the Gaekwar, 
of Sindia, and of Holkar, — all of them ill-ruled, turbulent 
little principalities, none of which could reasonably bo said 
to be pattern States. But the several Political Otricers who 
superiutouded them united in a general outcry against the 
egregious mismanagement and the super-eminent disorder of the 
Punch Mahal. Xlie village system however hero, as elsewhere, 
vindicated its power to keep together tho elements of society 
under discouraging circumstances. Tho village communities 
became in a great ineasuro independent ; they engaged merce- 
naries for their protection ; they occasionally made war upon 
each other ; but J:hough all wore tending to destruction, they pre- 
sented such a front to the unprincipled though fe^iblo oppressors 
that camo incessantly from Gwalior, that even their Extortion 
and misrule failed altogether to ruin the country. A singular 
instance indeed w’as presented of tho ditference of vitality between 
village communities resting upon an agricultural basis, and a 
city which owed its rise and prosperity to adventitious circum- 
stances. In the course of these events the city of Champaneer, 
wliich had once threatened to supersede Alimedabad as the 
metropolis of Guzerat, disappeared altogether in the jungle which 
grew up around the foot of the mountain of Pawaghur. 

• When the adventurous Chohaii, who had been driven from 
Delhi by the encroaching Moslem, arrived at Champaneer in 
1244, a Bheel Chief, it is said, was in possession of the 
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place ; by ejecting whom, he founded himself a dynasty which, 
in its turn, was expelled by Mahmood Beghura. The Raj- 
poot Chiefs probably added much both to the town and to the 
fortifications on the mountain, but it was reserved for the King 
of Guzerat to raise it to the rank of a capital city. Splendid 
mosques, gateways, serais, wells, tanks, and tombs still attest the 
magnificence of the caprice which paused at no expense fur its 
own gratification. But the situation was ill chosen for a large 
city. It has latterly been unhealthy beyond the ordinary un- 
healtliiness of Guzerat, inconsequence of the dense vegetation ; but it 
was probably never a salubrious locality. It was not central ; it had 
no great river, and no port; and near it were the primeval jungles 
of Barrea, inhabited, according to popular opinion, by wild men, 
tigers, witches, demons, and evil spirits. It is not clear that 
the royal family ever permanently resided there, or that a royal 
palace was ever completed, if begun, as there are no ruins of 
such an edifice. So Champaneer went down year after year, till at 
last an act of outrageous extortion on the part of Sindia's Soobah 
caused the scanty remaining population to emigrate in a body. 
It was then abandoned to the Bheel. Even the Bhcel retreated 
before the tiger and the bear, and a tropical vegetation soon hid 
the upstart city from the sight of man. 

At length the complaints of the British Political Officers 
around, joined to the consciousness that the Punch Mahal were 
not only a scandal, but had ceased even to bo profitalile, moved 
Sindia to give up the management of his districts to the British 
Government for ten years, as an exporiincnt ; and in 1853 the 
entire administration was made over to the Political Agent. 

It may appear strange that when the British Government under- 
took to collect the Gaekwar’s tribute free of expense, it did not obtain 
from liJth a transfer of his paramount rights over the tributaries. 
Indeed, up to the present day it does not seem to have been de- 
cided, perhaps not even discussed, Avhether the tributaries owe 
allegiance to the Gaekwar or to the British Government, or whe- 
ther they are sovereign States, owing allegiance to none. The 
absence of any definition this kind has occasionally given an 
appearance of inconsistency to the subsequent proceedings of^Go- 
vernment. It has also obliged it to do what was right and fitting 
in itself, on comparatively insufficient grounds, and it has prevent- 
ed it from laying down fixed principles for the most important* 
of its regulations respecting the tributaries. Nevertheless, the 
forbearance of Government appears prudent, when we remember 
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that, beyond its camps, the Government of the Gaekwar possessed 
no authority over the tributaries until the British intervened as 
mediators. It was only while the Moolukgeeree force was in 
their vicinity that they ever paid their iribute; some of them re- 
sisted the force with desperation, and on more than one occasion 
with success. Had they and the Gaekwar been left to fight it 
out, it is by no means certain that Guzerat might not have been 
brought to anarchy before these States would have been reduced to 
submission. Tliero was also wisdom in not attempting to define 
what, bei/ond being unmolested^ were the rights and privileges of 
the Chiefs themselves. It could not have l^een done without 
iiKjuiry, and inqiiiry would have aroused wild hopes and absurd 
pretensions ; for there was hardly one on the list of tributaries 
that could not trace his family back to a period when it had been 
in a far better position than he himself held. 

To bo relieved from the exactions of the Moolukgeeree force, to 
escape from the hands of the plundering Mahratta to the protection 
of the British Government, wiis a great gain. By it they seemed to 
have recovered all, and more than all, the security and prosperity 
they had enjoyed under the illustrious Akbar, and of which the 
tradition has not yet passed away, though the substance had been 
gradually departing while the Empire was sinking under internal 
and external violence. 

Up to this day the Mahratta, even among tlic Hindus of Guze- 
rat, is looked on as an interloper. The Mahratta forces were 
always known by tho name of Glmneein’s or plunderer’s Horse, 
and the administration by Sindia of Jiis Guzerat possessions is 
even now spoken of as the Gliuncein’s Government. After much 
suffering under >the ?>Ios!em, a Hindu Government had been esta- 
blished, and it was fouml (may wo not say providentially?) 
miserably wanting. All classes, therefore, were prepared to 
welcome the British as that great power whicli was to build up 
again an empire, under the shadow of which all were to enjoy 
peace and justice, before which all were to bow down alike, and 
under the equal protection of which, according to the favorite 
native proverb, tho tiger and the kid were to drink of the waters 
of flic same fountain. 

It may be well, at a time when a clamour has been raised against 
the British Government for its predilection to annexation, and when 
* the coming storm aroused by the confiscation of Oiidc is rumbling 
in the distance, to exhibit the British Government in another cha- 
racter, viz. as the disinterestedf or at least the very remotely inter- 
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ested benefactor, guardian, and mentor of Native Princes. In the 
KewaKanta it has been all this. Not satisfied Avith the great act 
of mercy which relieved them from the never-ending exactions of 
the Malirattas, by fixing their tributes in perpetuit}^ it took upon 
itself the unrequited task of collecting that tribute, to prevent the 
possibility of any future exactions, and by the same instrument 
cut off from itself the possibility of benefiting even by the rebellion 
or contumacy of the tributaries at any future time. 

As a specimen of its dealings with these Chiefs, we draw the 
attention of our readers to the following description of what it 
has done for one of them. There are many others which owe to 
its humanity, justice, and moderation, their present prosperity, if 
not tlieir present existence, though perhaps none that are so 
deeply indebted to it as Kajpeepla. 

A singular fatality had pursued for several generations the 
Rajpeepla family, and the vices and imbecility of several succeed- 
ing Chiefs had assisted the Gaekwar in sapping its independence. 
In 1763 Ryosing, a child only seven years of age, being on the 
Gadee, Dumajee Gaekwar grasped a portion of the country, and 
obtained a half share in the revenues of its most valuable Piir- 
giinnas. This was subsequently commuted for an annual pay- 
ment of forty tliousand rupees. In 1781 this was increased 
under the following circumstances : — Ryesing having married the 
daughter of his Minister, had neglected her for a favourite concu- 
bine, who, gaining entire influence over him, imprisoned her more 
legitimate rival. Tlio Minister intrigued with the Gaekwar 
(Futtelising), who, shocked doubtless at the immorality of tho 
Raja, interfered with an armed force, and — raised the tribute to 
Rs. 49,000 ! On the death of Ryesing he was succeeded by 
his imbecile brother Ajulising. The Gaekwar taking advantage of 
the change, laid on an extra tribute of Rs. 15,000, to be paid bi- 
ennially. In 1789 Rs. 2,000 of this tribute were remitted, but 
in 1793 it was increased to Rs. 78,000. 

Ajubsing was succeeded A. D. 1803 by Ramsing, who, being 
usually drunk, necessarily left everything to be managed by his 
Minister. In 1805 the Gsekwarsent anotjier force to Rajpeepla, 
extorted a iiuzurana of one lakh and a half of rupees, and raided 
the tribute to Rs. 96,000. In consequence of tho facility with 
wliich these things were done, another dem.'wud for Rs. 4,000 per 
annum was soon afterwards made and complied with. 

On tho death of Ramsing a quarrel broke out between his 
supposed child Purtabsing and his brother Narsing. Tho whols 
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story so illustrates tho manners of these petty Courts, so clearly 
points to the dangers that incessantly menace them, and to the 
necessity of having a higher controlling and protecting power 
over them, that we do not hesitate to give it at length. Kamsing, 
dissatisfied with the allowance made him by his father, quarrelled 
with him and absconded to tho resitlence of the petty Chief of 
Mandwa, not more than twelve miles distant on the further 
bank of tho Nurbudda river. Here he enlisted mercenaries and 
invaded his father’s territory. Being defeated, he returned to 
Mandwa, wdiere he espoused Soorujkoor, the daughter of that 
Chief. A few months after, he became reconciled to his father, 
and having, in addition to the parental safe-conduct, procured the 
security of one of li is father’s mercenary leaders, he returned home. 
After a few more months lie was arrested on a real or pretended 
charge of plotting to murder his lather. Ills wife Soorujkoor 
fled to Mandwa, and hoping that the fact of Ramsmg having off- 
spring would deter his enemies from attempting his life, she pro- 
cured the infant of an obscure liajpoot, and boldly announced 
that she had brought forth a son. On Ajnbsing’s death tho 
mercenaries put the prisoner llamsing on the Gadce, and his 
brother Narsing fled for fear of his life. In 1810, Ramsing 
having become, from long continued intemperance, incapable of 
transacting business, was deposed, and his spurious child 
Purtabsing, eight years old, placed on the Gadec by the Gackwar. 
The same year Ramsing died, and Narsing began to plunder the 
country. The disturbances continued till 1813, when a tem- 
porary settlement was effected with him, wliich however only 
lasted for five or six months, until fresh disturbances broke out. 
A great officer with a largo force was tlien despatched by the 
Gaekwar, and an arrangement pccidiarly Mahratta in its character 
was made. Purtabsing and Narsing were to observe a trilCe for two 
years, daring which time the Gaekwar was to occupy and manage 
the country. At tho end of two years the rivals were to submit 
their claims to the decision of a Punchayet. This occurred in 
1815, but, as had been no doubt foreseen by the wily Mabrattas, 
the tw'o years extended to four, without the parties even coming 
to any preliminary agreement ; in fact, it was hardly possible to 
convene a Punchayet of which the members should not be more 
or less under the Gaekwar’s influence, and he bad .already evinced 
* his partiality for Purtabsing. At last tho Resident at Baroda 
proposed to the Bombay Government that he should inquire into 
matter, and report the result for its decision ; which being 
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approved, the investigation was entrusted to Mr. J. P. Willoughby, 
and conducted with singular assiduity, tact, and ability. It termi- 
nated in convincing proof that Purtabsing was spurious, and the 
Gaekwar (Syajee How) was obliged, after characteristic procras- 
tination, shuftiing, and sullenness, to admit the pretensions of 
Narsing. 

The British Government then assumed the management ofRaj- 
peepla. As Narsiug was blind, and unable to perform the func- 
tions of the Gadee, his son Vereesall was only thirteen years of 
age, the State was bankrupt, and the country fearfully disorganised, 
a Minister and Regent was appointed by Narsing, and confirmed 
by the British Government, and the administration placed under 
the supervision of Mr. Willoiighby. 

The state of affairs at Jlajpeepla prior to this authoritative 
interference is described in a letter from Captain J. R. Carnac, 
the Resident at Baroda, dated 15th December 1815 : — 

“ Ci\il discord and its attendant calamities have almost anni- 
hilated the population of the Rajpeepla country. A fertile tract, 
yielding formerly, as is reported, under an efiicient administration, 
an annual revenue of several lakhs of ruj^ees ; extending in length 
sixty, in breadth sixty coss ; containing in all about five luindred 
towns and villages, has now only fifteen of them inhabited, The 
arrangement which (the rivals) Narsing and Purtabsing have 
concluded, to suspend the exercise of authority, and their nuituai 
stipulations that the Gaekwar shall administer the affairs of Raj- 
peeula until fully indemnified for the expenses incurred on account 
of that State, have been called for by the situation in which the 
Gaekwar was placed. Every pains will be taken by the servants 
of the Gaekwar to apply a remedy to existing evils. No exertion 
will be spared to keep the country in tranquillity, and to restore 
it to prosperity. It is therefore to be hoped, that by the tim6 the 
Gaekwar shall be indemnified for his extensive demands against 
Rajpeepla (calculated at nearly twelve lakhs of rupees), the 
country will be regenerated, anil returned to its Prince in its 
primitive flourishing condition, to the permanent ha'ppiness of the 
inhabitants, and the security of the surrounding districts.” ^ 

We have already seen in what manner the Gaekwar bestirred 
himself to bring the disputes of the rivals to a friendly termina- 
tion. Let us sec the result of his promised efforts to regenerate the • 
country. 

* This must be received with some allowance. ^ 
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Mr. Willoughby wrote as follows : — 

“ The state of tlio country is miserable in the extreme, and the 
voice of misery saluted my ears in eve? y place I visited. The 
foundation of this is undoubtedly to be traced to the disputes of 
Narsing and Purtabsing ; but it lias been infinitely increased by 
the exactions of the Gaekwar Government, and more so by those 
of its officers. The towns and villages are mostly in ruins. 

Buoha Jemedar contracted with the Gaekwar Government to 
farm the revenues last year for Rupees 2,40,000. What was 
levied was only obtained by all the usual modes used with a view 
of extorting ‘money by Native Governments, and by levying on each 
koomba of land enormous rates, varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 ; 
and even after this, an extra tax was laid on each house.*’ 

When the British connection with Rajpeepla began, 
the pecuniary (.'laims of the Gaekwar on it amounted tu 
Rupees 21,70,246. 11c was ‘ induced, however, in the first 

instanco to remit Rupees 9,20,019, leaving a balance of 
Rupees 12,50,220- Subsequently a further reduction was 
inaile, which brought down the debt to Rupees 7,49,669, of 
which the sum of Rupees 4,05,094 was to be immediately paid ; 
and for the Ijalanco, five annual instahnents were stipulated. It 
is obvious that such a great reduction, and no lavorablc a settle- 
ment of a claim which had nearly brought loss of independ - 
once to the Rajpeepla State, could only have been ofFected 
by the good ofiices of the British Government, earnestly and 
yjerscveringly exercised. But this v/ould not havo sufficed. 
So largo a ready payment a.s was necessary to satisfy the 
Gaekwar was altogether beyond the means ol' Rajpeepla, ami 
Rupees 2,25,001 were borrowed ou the guarantee of the British 
Government for that purpose. •* 

From inquiries made at this time, it seemed that the average 
re.’enue fur ten years, from A. D. 1770 to 1785, had been 
Rupees 3,45,585 ; the average fur ten years from 1794 to 1803, 
Rupees 2,59,405 ; the average diiring seven years from 1804 
to 1810, Rupees 2,50,160; the average often years from 1810 
to 1819, Rupees 2,379960. The first three periods had been 
those of the administration of the Raja.s Ryesing, Ajubsing a4|l 
Purtabsing, while dugring the last it had been conducted by the 
• officers of the Gaek\var. After the administration had been assumed 
by the British Government, the average for eight years, from 1621 
t<g 1829, was Rupees 2,21 ,220, ihe ab.sc3:>meat having been mueh 
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reduced. Then succeeded a period of four years, when, the 
British supervision being relaxed, the Raja, Slinister, and the 
bankers had their own way. The revenue was reported to have 
fallen to Rupees 1,76,361, but had in fact (in breach of condi- 
tions to wliich all were parties) been embezzled to a large amount. 
On this the British Government had to interfere again, and the 
revenues being farmed for seven years, produced an average of 
Rupees 2,24,633. At the close of this farm the entire manage- 
ment of the country was left with the Raja, and tlie average of 
the succeeding nine years, up to A. D. 1848-9, fell to Rupees 
2,06,590. But it would appear that the latter returns cannot be 
depended on, as they were systematically cooked, to show a lower 
rate of revenue than w'as actually realised. 

In 1848 the affiiirs of Rajpeepla had again fallen 
into such a state of tlisorder that an investigation bccann3 
necessary, as the British Government was guarantee for 
the due fultilment of its engagements both to the Gaek- 
war and the creditors. It appeared from that investigation 
that the Raja and his karbharees had been guilty of intercepting 
the revenue in a variety of ways, — ^viz. by suppressing the nami:s 
of villages, by fictitious fann.s, and by various modes of raising 
money without bringing it to account. The Political Agent 
wrot(3 as follows: — “ Tlie Raja and his dependants have inter- 
cepted the revenue of every dcscri])tion of resource, whether it is 
derived from the ( Joriicliaii mines, Abkaree, Saver, Timber, 
&c. There are no village accounts that can be depended on, and 
the Raja informs mo tliero aro no Talook (district) or IIuzooj: 
(Treasury) accounts. It remains for Government to take such 
measures- as it may deem fit for tl\e future administration of the 
iState and the enforccmelit of its own orders. From the example 
sot by tke Raja it is not to be wondered at tliat his karliliarees 
and their dependants have cheated him ; and the farmers, to 
meet his and their demands, have been obliged to exact every 
rupee they could irom the ryots, and to commit oppressive acts — 
such as collecting more than the g\inwut (lease), compelling the 
holders of rent-free lands to pay an assessment on them, keeping 
back money ])ay men ts due to Puttels, Dliers, &c., and many ether 
0ts of a like descrij)tion. The Raja a'ppears devoid of all energy, 
and incapable of managing tlie State, and he has not a single 
respectable person in his employ competent to perform the duties 
of Minister. The ryots can obtain no redress,** &c. &c. &c. 

It must be borne in mind thakthe Raja, when rescued from the 
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Gaekwar's gripe, had signed an agreement, binding himself and 
his heirs for ever to act in everything relating to the settle- 
ment of all the affairs of his country according to the advice 
of the Honourable Coinpfiny. “ Whatt er may be thp desire of 
the Government,” lie cieelared, “ I will act according to it. In 
conformity vvitli this agreement, whoever may be Chieftain of the 
country from generation to generation, he will act.’* Bearing this 
in mind, the most rabid Philo-indicus w'onld, we should think, 
admit that the reply of Government to the energetic reclamations 
of the Political Agent was of the mildest and most forbearing 
character. • 

It began by narrowing its views to matters connected with the 
State itself, — viz. “ the punctual realisation of the demands for 
which it is responsible, and the establisliment of such a police as 
will prevent its own sHhjecis from siidering from the depredar 
tions of the wild tribes composing the chief part of the population 
of a considerable portion of llajpeepla.** If these two objects could 
be obtained, Government cared little about the mode ; but it 
preferred to withdraw from intcrforenct) with the Raja’s ad- 
ministration, on his satisfying all pecuniary demands. 

In the mean time the Political Agent, who had unveiled the 
malpractices and broken engagements of the Raja, had been re- 
moved to another scene, aiul his successor, acting upon the not 
obscurely expressed wdshes of the British Government, though 
admitting the truth of all the charges of his predecessor, found 
many excuses lor the comluct of the Ihince. Jliiving his stay at 
Nadode (the R<aja’s capital) his time, ho said, was fully occupied 
in adjusting disputes between the Raja and the farmers, and 
between the farmers and (oppressed) ryots, of wJiich the cases 
were numerons. jSIany references had been made by his pre- 
decessor and himself on these points to the Raja, whojliad taken 
no notice of them ; therefore His Highness was rnspeclf idly urged 
to reply to these letters (addressed to him, be it remembered, by 
two successive representatives of that British Government whose 
advice he was bound to follo\v in all things) ! The Raja replied 
only in general terms, that it would ernlangcr his authority to^ 
incfuiro into the grievances of bis people ! However, ho was 
profuse with promises of future amendment. With the utmost 
readiness he issued a^proclamation declaring slavery to be illegal ; 
he engaged 071G vaccinator and one schoolmaster for Jiis dominions ; 

consented” to take hereditary securities from the villages bor- 
<^eTing on British territory (which had been done by Mr. Willough- 
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hy t\^iity years before !) ; and, as a finishing touch to the regene- 
rative charta of liajpeepla, prcmmed to publish sanitary rules tor 
the health and cleanliness of his villages. So, on the whole, as 
he really \^as able to complete those pecuniary arrangements which 
the Government had so exclusively at heart, the Political Agent 
proposed to view his conduct with indulgence — not even with 
censure — only regret. 

This was in fact done. The Government directed that the 
Raia should be informed “in courteous terms” that it viewed 
with sorrow his want of gratitude towards the British Government, 
which liad saved him and his State from ruin ; that he should be 
warned that the resources of his country as they existed in 1822-3 
would be Iteld answerable for the pecuniary demands for which 
Government was responsible ; that no alienations since then 
would be respected ; that public must take precedence of private 
claims ; that any severity towards those who had brought their 
grievances forward would be visited with severe displeasure ; in 
short, to quote the exact words, Government desired to “ leave 
the vices of the Raja’s management to work their own cure, in 
showing their ruinous consequences.” 

In reviewing these proceedings, and knowing as we do that the 
Raja subsequently broke all his promises, and evinced so headstrong 
a determination not to be guided in any matter by the advice of the 
British Government as to draw down upon liim those severe mea- 
sures whicli he escaped on the above occasion, it occurs to us that 
we may ask by way of reflection, — How long, and to what extent 
it will be possible feu Government to support these Chiefs in dt)ing 
“ lohat they like v^ith their own" This interference with Raj- 
peepla is no exceptional case of disinterested exertion for the 
benefit of a Native Chief. • Many others have experienced similar 
kindness. .. Nay, there are very few who do not at some time 
or other experience it. The question therefore whicli forces 
itself on us is, — How often are these Chiels to be raised 
out of the slough into which their vices or their imbecilities 
plunge them ; and then how often are they to be allowed to 
drop doggedly into it again ? We do not suppose that when 
the Raja bound himself — ana his bond was accepted — to be for euor 
guided by the advice of the British Government in the adminis- 
tration of his affairs, either party giizcd hir into futurity. But 
Government can hardly treat such a bond as a nullity, or escape 
altogether the responsibility which it brings with it ; for assuredly 
wo are not only responsible for the ill we do ourselves, biit 
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also for the ill which, having the right and the might to preVent, 
we allow to be wrought by others. More than this : leaving these 
petty Chiefs thus to do what they will with their own, and to 
sink with their estates lower and lower, while all India is elsewhere 
rising higher and higher, we are allowing them, slowly perhaps, 
but not less surely, to consummate their own extinction/ 

The connection of the British Government witli the protected 
States must be viewed as an experiment on a large scale to prove 
whether they, with their sovereign pretensions, can be made use- 
ful members of society in the new era that has already dawned 
upon us. Those who cry out the loudest against the invasion of 
Native rights, and what they term the degradation of Native 
Princes, on the score of abstract justice, as well as those who 
take their stand with Sir John Malcolm on the impolicy and danger 
of annexing them on account of certain useful purposes and func- 
tions w'hich they discover in them, appear to have failed in recog- 
nising which way, and to what lengths an overruling Providence 
is leading us. The India which is unfolding herself to the gaze 
of the present generation is very different iroin the heau ideal of 
Sir Joliu Malcolm. We are much mistaken if she has not made 
during the last few years a longer stride towards unity and 
indivisibility than in any preceding centuries of her history. The 
foreign adventurers who have gradually subduetl all her various 
races and rival Princes, have at last succeeded in welding them 
all into one Junpire, already more extensive and more firmly 
based than that of tlio Moghul, more real and palpable 
than that of Rama, or any other mytliic potentate ol her 
heroic age. The conquerors themselves are in turn merging 
their individuality into the mighty system of order and union 
which constrains the whole land, from the Snowy Mountains to the 
Southern Ocean. Is it likely that under such a systeitt any in- 
dividual will long be endured, who shall claim tlie privilege of 
keeping up chronic chaos in the midst of order, even tliough he 
be descended from Rama, or boast the blood of Taimur? The 
public voice will surely refuse to ratify such pretensions. 

With the tributary Chiefs in Guzevat, the British Government 
has»entered into no agreement beyond a general promise of pro- 
tection ; and the position it has always occupied towards them 
forbids the idea that any engagements they may have been called 
«iipon to sign have been more than rules presented for their 
guidance, — rules liable to be altered, add^ to, or enlarged, 
according to the exigencies of the time. In return for British 
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protection, and in mere gratitude for its active and zealous bene- 
licence, they are bound to adopt such arrangements as shall be 
suggested to them by the British Government for the benefit of the 
country and people. We would purposely abstain from placing 
any limit to this suggestive privilege, except such as reason and 
good faith may dictate. For instance, some of tiie Chiefs now 
exercise the power of life and death ; but we may easily sup- 
pose a not remote period when tliey may be called on, for the 
public good, to surrender a prerogative which Englishmen do not 
grant to the proudest and the most highly cultivated of their own 
nobility. And again, knowing perfectly well wliat the present 
Chiefs are in education and knowledge of the world, we may not 
object to their entrusting, as they do, their own interests and 
those of their ow'u subjects also, to the almost uncontrolled direction 
of Ministers who have some tincture of administrative talent ; but, 
then, wo must claim the right of insisting on the removal of tliese 
men when they become unwwthy and corrupt, and appointing 
others who can be trusted ; otherwise wo may find that by lending 
the tacit approval of the British Government to cruelty and mis- 
government, we are ourselves committing the awful crime of those 
rulers w’ho decree iniquity by a law.” 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to claim for the British 
Government an almost unlimited right of urging these tri- 
butaries forward in the path of improvement, the pace and 
goal being merely relative questions of expediency. We mean, 
that wo would not have it urge them so fast as to upset the 
machine, or drive it into “ the realms of chaos and old Kiglit,” 
in pursuit of a fancied perfection which licre can never be 
attained. . 

Upon two points, howeVer, we consider the British Government 
should, foe- its honour’s sake, be decided. The first is, that under 
no circumstances short of the extinction of the existing families, 
is the Imperial Treasury to bo enriched to the value of a pie by 
these tributaries ; and second, that the right of succession within 
the limits sanctioned by custom should not be tampered with. 
On the first point we believe tho Britisii Government to be 
sound, but wo have some doubts, and — what is of infinitely n.v>re 
importance — the Chiefs also liavo some doubts, about the second. 

The Court of Directors have desired that whenever, by fiiilure 
of direct descendants, a State devolves on collateral heirs, their 
sanction shall be obtained before the Gadee is allowed to be 
<M;cnpied; and they have, we believe, uniformly resisted every 
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attempt to fix any general principle by which these successions 
are to be regulated. Wo think this course unwise and unne- 
cessary. It seems absurd that the succession to estates which 
have belonged to tlie same family fj mi the days when our 
ancestral liritons painted and tattouecL their skins, should 
require the confirmation of anybody of men, either in India 
or out of it. We believe that this asserted right of the 
Honourable Court has done more to aroiiso suspicion and 
disloyalty than the annexation of half a dozen principalities would 
do ; and, unless we are very much mistaken, it has given birth 
to a general practice of foisting spurious children on tlic families 
of the tributaries, — ^a system extremely easy of adoption under 
the domestic arrangements of Natives of rank, and excessively 
difiicult of detection and exposure. 

Witli respect to adoptions, the case <Joes not afipear to us to 
differ much. Among the Guzerat Chiefs (Rajpoots at least) 
adoption is only another mode of betpiealhing an estate to one 
who is a collateral heir. Instead of a written will or instru- 
ment, there is a symbolical action ; but still the estate passes 
always to one of the same blood. A transferring of sove- 
reign j»owers over free men, in the same manner and by the 
same act tliat a landed estate is tvansnutted to one of the 
same name and lineage, is opposed to our Anglo-Saxon feel- 
ings. Our thoughts may recur involinitarily to the will of 
the Confessor, and his grant of Kngland to the Norman 

William ; but practically, and under the paramount authority 
of the Jlritish Government, exercised as we have suggested 
it should bo, it matters little whether the succession is by 
will, by adoptic)!!, or by direct desoojit. “Not Amurath an 
Amurath .succeecLs, but Harry Harry.” The constitutional check 
is ap[)lied from above by the paramount authoritv, Mislead of 
from below ; and in the natural course of events, Chief after Chief 
will slide Viy imperceptible degrees from sovereignty to the rank 
and contlition of great landed proprietors, by a better fate than 
that of Milesian Kings and Highland Chieftains, or even Irish 
Squires ; weeded out as these last arc by the sharp process of an 
Eiicumbered Estates Bill. 

We have placed the right of the British Government to enforce 
progress and improvement among Native States on the high 
• ground of duty, on the inalienable prerogative of imperial legislar- 
tion ; but we may add the lower plea of expediency also. India 
j^nd England, and the civilised world, have been Lately startled by 
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the accounts of a savage, desperate, and extensive insurrection 
under the very palace windows, as it were, of the Governor 
General. The distinctive feature of that Santhal outbreak, which 
should make our statesmen reflect and ponder, was certainly its 
suddenness and the apparent causelessness. The Rewa Kanta 
States contain many thousands of men as wild, as fierce, as savage, 
as cunning, and to all appearance as quiet in their normal con- 
dition as were the Santhals. South, east, and north also are wide 
districts occupied by similar aboriginal races. 

. In 1837-8 there occurred among them an outbreak of a 
tribe termed Naikras, who occupied parts of the wild country 
within tlie jurisdictions of Sindia, Oodeypoor, and Barrea. A 
British force under Major Forbes, a distinguished partisan 
officer, marched out, and in ono campaign quelled the dis- 
turbance ; but not until a degree of devastation and misery 
had been caused, the remembrance of which has not yet 
passed away. Mr. A. Malet reported to Government tliat 
“the State of the Naikras under ikrreahad for some time been 
approaching to real independence. Several causes had contributed 
to this, the most prominent of which were — 1st, a desire common 
to the relatives and dependents of Native Princes, to have some 
place of refuge always at hand ; 2nd, a natural wish on the part 
of the Raja to be able to retaliate on his neighbours whenever 
necessary, and without compromising himself (by slipping his 
Naikras at them) ; 3rd, a participation in their booty, which, 
thougli carefully concealed, is prevalent among the petty States ; 
4th, weakness of the Chief, which, besides other evils, allows full 
play to the above motives.*’ This we believe to be a true and not 
overcharged picture. The normal condition of a petty Chief, 
such as most of these tributaries are, is entire dependence on 
the Minuter of the hour, or some energetic relative ; an ac- 
quiescence rather than a participation in what is going on about 
him ; a surrender, in short, of tlio resppnsibilities of his situ- 
ation. When matters go smoothly, the Chief benefits by the 
practices of his Minister ; and when matters come to a crisis, he 
either proves to be utteilv ignorant of passing events, or so 
completely enchained by ignorance, want of principle, and v?ant 
of vigour, as to excite contemptuous pity rather than indignation. 
Under such a system as this, it is only owing to the vigilance of 
the representative of Government that the country is spared from 
more frequent repetitions of such horrors as a Naikra or Santhal 
rebellion ; and it may be asked with reason, why we should stapd 
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everlastingly looking on and watching for accidents, and not 
interfere to reform a savagery which renders society constantly 
liable to convulsion; which, moreover, advances no legal or 
righteous interests of the Chiefs, but on the contrary, keeps their 
territory in perpetual danger, and comparative poverty. 

Fortunately, in one case tlie ejcpcriment has been tried of com- 
bining the integrity and vigour of a British administration with 
the personal rights and privileges of a petty Chief ; and the 
experiment has been successful. 

The Narookote Talooka was the property of a Chief of the 
Bar rea clan. He was nominally subject to Ghota Oodeypoor; 
but the Gaoktvar’s Government having rendered him tributary, he 
became subordinate, with other Chiefs, to the British Government, 
and after ilie abolition of the Political Agency which had been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Willoughby, he, with others, fell under 
the general supervision of the Resident at Baroda. The head 
quarters of the Residency having been removed to Ahmedabad, 
little notice was taken for years of the Rewa Kanta Chiefs, and 
the Gackwnr’s otticers again contrived to assume some authority 
over Narookote. The Talooka then fell into the usual inter- 
mittent state of confusion, until the Chief solicited the Gael; war’s 
aid, and in return for that aid assigned to him half the revenues 
o Narookote. According to the apparently eternal laws by 
which Mahrattas are guided, the half of the revenues 
was rigidly collected ; but so far from any arrangements 
being made for tlic regeneration of the Purgunna, or the 
control of the Naikvas, the whole district became deserted, every 
village was burnt down, and the conduct of tho (;»aokwnr ofHcrals 
such, that the people, having absconded in a body, refused to return 
so long as they remained. • 

All these facts were discovered when the Residency was re-esta- 
blished at Baroda; and3'Ir. Malet had the gratification of r(».storing 
this desolated hut most Tavoured little district to a degree of pros- 
perity which lias been steadily advancing, year by year, from 1838 
to the present time. The Barrca Chief offered the British 
Government the same terms which lie had offered tlie Gaek\var’s, 
for its assi.stance. They were accepted ; but though the revenues 
have increased tenfold uyder its management, not a pie has reached 
tjie Treasury, the moiety received by the British Government 
having been scrupulously expended in the protection and improve- 
ment of the property. But a still move gratifying fact remains 
to bo told. The great majority of the population consists of the 
VOL. III. — NO. II. 48 
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will] tribes who liad just been coerced by Major Forbes — who hail 
just before spread desolation and terror far and near; but from 
tliat date to tlie present, no serious oflence has been committed by 
them ; and so quiet and inoftbnsive has been their conduct, that 
the district may be pronounced free from crime to a degree that 
astonishes those who liavc had long experience of Giizerat. 

The situation of a petty Native Chieftain is not one wliicli 
presents many attnictions to the civilised mind ; and it unfortu- 
nately happens that he generally leaves to otliers the only 
means of making it tolerable, by surrendering the current duties 
of administration to his Minister. Living in solitary state, he is 
usually on iiiditfereut terms with his nearest relatives, and his 
aTnusoiuents are generally such as can only be shared by syco- 
]>liants, who arc unrestrained by scruples of caste, as well as 
by any moral considerations. Tlie baneful eileets of polygamy 
are so many thorns in his side. To have many wives is 
necessary for the preservation of his dignity; i»nt lie can 
exorcise little choice in tlicir selection. Hereditary custom 
lias left but few families with whom he can intermarry ; 
and as his wives have a natural jealousy of each otlier, a plenti- 
ful stock of ancestral pride and insolence, a copious vocabulary and 
no fear of consequences, they render his palace a place of torment, 
and drive liim to repose what atfections he has on some lowly 
concubine, who accepts liis love as a favour, and not as a right. 
iVs a parent also the evils of his rank pursue him. If he has one 
child (a son) only, he is at peace ; if he has more, the younger 
ones are miclei round which factions are formed ; and if the 
younger sons are by dilfercnt wives, these factions become not 
unfrequehtly dangerous.. Ills daughters cause liim many morti- 
fications^, and once in their lives at least a heavy expense. Tho 
lumily priest has usually the task of their betrothal, and he 
perhaps makes many a weary round before his wares arc disposed 
of. Tlie whole interior life of these ;^eoplo is cheerless and 
monotonous, when it is not diversified by discord, and embittered 
by domestic brawls. 

As a class, they may be charged rather with sins of omission 
tliaii of commission. There is of course some petty and active 
oppression, but this falls usually on individuals. Trades, castes, 
and guilds have a collective strength whica this despotism dares 
not bravo beyond a certain point. The revenue arrangements, 
though uiK^ertaiii, arc generally easy to tlie cultivator, who by 
a small bribe can obtain good terms. Indeed, a sleepy, indulgen t. 
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dolce far nicnie kind of spirit pcrva«les these States, and is 
proliably not unacceptable to the? inliabitants, who have as little 
iovo of innovation and conipreliend iniproveineiit as little as 
their miisters. A political Kip Van Winkle iniglit safely go to 
rest hero, witlifuit fear of his waking boing perplexed by such 
strange metamorphoses as ho experienced after his immortal 
slumber in tiio far West, 

Kofonsi and imj)iv«vomeiii must, under such circumstances, 
conic fioiu without iii these States, if they come at all. Of the 
signs oftii-j tiiiHrs they know, and therefore inulorstand, nothing 
sa\ : f is at intervals urged upon them l>y foreign energy. 
S \i.r ‘hiid .u'dc» have been uboiishod, not a little to 

^ ;-ir nstonj on en ‘»r t- y eaiinot eomjaehend wliy Europeans 
'^.^oiildtrouhlo tlioiiiscjlves ahout. oilier people's women aiidcliildrcn. 

* " i«'!»inr ’ oviiing, ami torturir.g old \\oHion for being witches, 

V arc . disj'^ca.?.in*- i .Orjlj->h ( Joveniment, and they 

v.o iL-, supp/cs.-^iou fo ipdet, but nevertheless retain 

■o*. o idaLv i ing beiiel in wiu iu r.n. rimusands of their subjects’ 
'.•i.nlo n die jicrioilica;’* of sm;ill-pox ; they arc told to introduco 
ViiiA n.j. iui , tliey grnirbie a Jittlo at the expense, have their 
o«i: lUaV > .sacrifice to Ivaiika, a little ghee anti Vermillion, 

a otv leu toy -cart ode red at her shrine, ami some time-honoured 
triiles of ilns kiialj would answer every purpose ; Imt they suVunit 
again to the harniicss cctiontricitlos of tlu ir European masters, 
without tiicinsclves jolvaucing voluntarily one step on that path 
along wlc -li i lie o lioU; .mcigies of the British Government arc 
exerted to urge the myi^atl races of the rndian Ernjiirc, 

hitcrventioi! lud Num-iiiiorvtmtion liave long boon the watch- 
words of two parties ; but we have never discovered any rule of 
general application hi<Meu under them, wliich citli^r party was 
prepared to accept. Wo believe, liowevcr, tliat there ^s not a 
little misconception abroad <»n this suliject, and tliat the principle 
of intervention is made responsilde for certain consequences of ill- • 
judged, inadcipiatc, and unsuccessful iute*’f€?rencc, with which it 
has iiotliing to do. We have reason to know, too, that there is 
much misconception as to the feelings of tlic Chiefs themselves 
on tlft's point, and a want of discriininatioii as to the reasonable- 
ness of these feelings. Wc have argued in favour of intervention, 
but restrict our advocacy to such;is is disinterested and benevolent: 
Wo would never wish to see exercised a system of petty meddling, 
both vexations and fi ivolous, much less one by means of which the 
Bri^sli Govciiimeiit should seek to sceuie little personal advan- 
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tages for itself. We would interfere to secure a good administration 
and its attendant advantages, in wliicli both Chief and people 
sliould participate. We would urge the adoption of well-consi- 
dered measures for the improvement of the Chiefs’ estate, — 
measures of mercy, charity, and beneficence ; but wo would not 
interfere to force on the Chiefs the adoption of measures detri- 
mental to their own revenue, for the sake of propping up British 
monopolies of salt and opium, or of obtaining teak timber for oiii* 
dockyards at something below the market rate. 

Wo believe that with the exception of tho article of adoptions, 
the Native Chiefs have a firm reliance on the moderation and 
justice of the British Government. The experience of one genera- 
tion has shown them that it is too liigh-minded to take advantage 
of any of tliose opportunities which the inherent defects of their 
own domestic econbmy furnish for tlieir dismemberment, and that 
it treats with singular lenity their own shortcomings. Incessant, 
therefore, are their applications for assistance in their family and 
pecuniary complications. Repeatedly is an infant Chief placed 
by liis widow mother, to use her own expressive language, “ in the 
lap” of the British Government, and the control of his estate 
put under its guardianship, to secure liim from tho plots 
and usurpations of greedy kinsmen and intriguing Ministers. 
Often is tho same interference invoked to settle family squabbles, 
and (more delicate ground still) to farther, by a good word or a 
gentle hint, tlie desired marriage of a daughter or a sister. 
While such are the usual relations of the representative of Go- 
vernment and the Chiefs, tlicrc is not much fear that his sugges- 
tions ill administrative matters, carefully weighed, and tendered 
with firmness and disinterestedness, will be disregarded. 

But such colifidcnce aild such influence are not conceded to every 
one whoip tlie Government may please to nominate ; they do not 
necessarily arise ex officio. For their acquireineint certain per- 
sonal qualities are necessary. The Chiefs, it must be remembered, 
know the British. Government mainly as it manifests itself to 
them in the conduct and demeanour of its representative. He, 
on his part, is wisely loft to a great degree untrammelled, as well 
as unfortified by any code of laws. He has to perform the 
duties alternately of a Revenue Officer, of a Magistrate, of a 
Police Officer, of a Civil and Criminal J qdge ; and to discharge 
them efficiently his most obvious want is experience, — experience j 
involving a practical knowledge of the land tenures, of the reci- 
procal relations of the Chiefs and their subjects and tenants, of 
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the history, connections, usages, and precedents of each family, in 
addition to the general usages of all families of rank. These are 
the peculiar qualifications of a Political Officer ; in addition to 
which he needs also the usual qualificiitions of every Mofussil 
functionary, — accessibility, temper, patience, firmness, and a love 
for the work given him to do for its own stike. 

Experience, however, we consider as the first and the last 
indispensable qualification for every Political Officer holding an 
independent charge. "Without it, and the consciousness of the 
strength which it gives, the ablest man may and will comniit 
blunders which may embarrass him and Government for years ; 
without it, he must more or less lean on the local knowledge, or 
bo guided by the advice of his native subordinates,-— -a position 
full of danger to himself and the interests committed to him. The 
most powerful weapon in the armoury of the ^English gentleman 
who rules Natives of every rank, is unquestionably his personal 
and official integrity. As the personification of that rare and 
great virtue, he is principally reverenced and obeyed. It is the 
noblest of the triumphs he has won in this country. It is that 
which confirms his title to command. From its simple strength, 
his decisions are submitted to, when they are known to bo bis own. 
But let the suspicion be aroused that the influence of a Native^ 
subordinate has power with him, and all is changed. The feet of 
clay are added to the head of gold, and the image, though it still 
claims to represent power and justice, is believed in and rever- 
enced no more. 
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1. History of the Dress of the British Soldier. By Lieutenant- 

Colonel J. Luaud. Imp). 8vo. London : 1852. 

2. Life in the Mission^ the Campy and Zmana. By Mrs- 

Colin McKenzie. London: 1853. 

3. The WetherhySy Father and Son ; Sundry Chapters of Indian 

Experiened. ByJ.LANa. Fcap. Svo. London : 1853. 

The book we have placed at the head of our list merited an 
earlier notice; it has, Jiowever, apparently been left entirel y to its own 
attractions and strong subscription list. Colonel Liiard’s is a 
beautiful book, and just the one wo might expect from tliat very 
agreeable combination, when it occurs, of the thorough soldier and 
accomplished English gentleman. Commencing A. J). 78, he 
favours us with a representation of the foot soldier of the Roman 
Legions, the conquerors of Britain ; then we have the several 
costumes in which British soldiers have, at various periods, succes- 
sively figured, including those of the Indian Army, down to ilio 
year 1852. Nothing can be better or more spirited than these 
engravings, and they are accompanied throughout by short com- 
ments, particularly appropriate and graphic. Our politics we will 
keep a secret; but in this matter of military costume, we tliink the 
staunchest asserter of the constant march of improvement will 
allow his theory to be at fault. Look at our Roman friend A. D. 
78 (p*l)> and then turn, to one of our infantry men in his 
Albert chako and similar improvements in the year of grace 
1852 (p. 111). The comparison is humiliating, and will, we 
hope, justify us in the eyes of our readers for entering somewhat 
more into the tailoring department than is generally expected of 
reviewers. 

We have said that the drawings are excellent. Among them 
are some very interesting delineations of various military caps» 
ancient and modern; and on one page (130) we have pre- 
sented in juxtaposition a fasliionable lady’s head-dress of the 
year ! 782 and the present head-dress worn by our Guardsmen and 
Horse Artillery. We need hardly say that this is the true way 
of treating, the subject, ill its artistic view; and* so fais Colonel 
tLuard leaves nothing to be wished for. When, however, we 
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como to tlie gallant author’s own suggestions at the end, wo Confess 
to a feeling of disappointment : the accomplished artist and 
experienced soldier suddenly lets tlio “ cold shade” of the Horse 
Guards damp his colouring. Interesting as these suggestions are, 
they arc not half or a tenth part the value they might have 
been had not the old associations of a “ determined stickler to the 
Kegulations for Dress” (Preface) — ^further awakened by an old 
friend’s miserable (we must call it) criticism that “ such a work 
will have no cftect but to make young otticers dissatisfied with 
their present dress” (Preface) — been allow^cd, unconsciously 
perhaps, to exercise a mischievous though not unnatural influence 
over the autlior’s mind when he comes to the details of a reform, 
the necessity of which his pictures so convincingly prove by a 
redtictio ad ahsiirdmu. We note, for example, that the stock, the 
very bete noire of military dress, is retained by Colonel Luard ; and 
among his remarks on arms, while the iiiodcni ashen lance is 
justly pronounced to be a heavy and not a liglit cavalry weapon, 
it is at the -same time proposed that the rear rank should be led 
into action with their lances sltmg on the left arm ; in other words, 
that the rear rank of a lancer regiment sliouhl not only be 
deprived of Llicir lances (which possibly might be an excellent 
measure), but deprived of the use of their loft arms as well. 

Wc would like to say here just a very few words about lances. 
Were it not that we have been taught by the long lesson of’ life to 
‘'bo surprised at nothing, we should be sadly puzzled to ac- 
count for the continuance of the present lai»ce in the British 
Army. As it is totally and essentially a different weapon 
to the lance used by the chivalry of the middle ages, and was 
introduced iiitO'-tlic British service after Waterloo, it lias no 
2}restifje to plead in its favor ; and when predige and poetry are 
excluded, and the argument reduced to a practical one, we, 
speaking from actual practice, cannot conceive how there should 
be two opinions on the question, wliether the lance of the British 
service is a suitable weapon for the requirements of modern war- 
fare. Tlie Commandant of the Sind Horse, than whom there 
cannot be a higher practical authority, thus sums up his remarks 
on tlie subject : — “ The lance is, in iny opinion (formed afler 
considerable experience of its use, both in the diasc and in 
battle), useless for light cavalry ; it may be very showy, but out 
of five hundred * lancers, not half a score will bo found really 
masters of their weapon for war- The sword and carbine are 
facile princeps among light horsemen’s weapons.” Captain Nolan,, 
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after recounting a number of interesting and indisputable 
cases in point— against the lance, — states that he “ never spoke 
with an English lancer who had been engaged in the late Sikh 
war that did not declare the lance to be a useless tool, and a 
great incumbrance in close conflict.*** As a curious speci- 
men of the careless way people let themselves think on this 
as on other questions, we quote the following from the Illus- 
trated News^ January 26, 1856, apropos to a likeness given 
of a gallant trooper of the 17tli Lancers : — “ John Penn speaks 
very highly of the lance. ^ * Unfortunately for many 

of the brave fellows of his regiment, they had their poles shattered 
by the enemy's grape' shot. On their coming up to the Russian 
guns, they were ordered to charge, when he made a point at a 
gunner which took effect, the lance going through his body. He 
could not extricate it, as he was at a gallop.” — So that this 
high praise of lances resolves itself into the simple fact, that the 
greater part were useless before they reached the enemy, and their 
advocate himself was disarmed at the first point. But gallant 
John Penn is by no means alone in his logic. Most lancers’ logic 
that we have oncountere<l has been strikingly similar to the above. 

To return to our Military Dress. There is really a mystery 
about the subject — a mysterious contradiction apparently of the 
usual law of cause and efl’ect ! Our officers are, generally 
speaking, an instinctively well-dressed body when left to them- 
selves ; they are, moreover, more or less sportsmen ; and we*^ 
know the chase is “ mimicry of noble war.” Om* private soldiers 
are delivered into the hands of our military rulers, to be shaved, 
dressed, and accoutred ad libitum ; and what is the result ? — A 
drqsik that no artist can tolerate sufficiently to re])resent faithfully ; 
a ^ress which the highest medical autliorities declare to be posi- 
tively prejudicial to health; a dross which our highest military 
authorities — the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, Sir H. 
Somerset at the Cape, Sir Charles Napier in Sind, Lord Raglan 
in the Crimea — have invariably found incompatible with the 
requirements of actual service, when out of sight of the Horse 
Guards ; a dross of which ihc smartest and staunchest weaver 
hastens to divest himself the moment he can. Few things woifld 
seem to demand reform so much, and to be so capable of 
reformation, as our military dress ; yet in' nothing has reform 
been so singularly unhappy. The simplicity of the matter is, we 

* Xolan’s C<tvalry ; it9 History and Tactics^ 
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apprehend, the stumbling-block. A lady complained to Dr. 
Abernethy that her side pained her whenever she put her hand 
so, “ Then/’ quoth the ungallant but strictly sensible Doctor, 
“ why the deuce, Madam,do you put your hand so T' Condemning, 
as we are bound to do, the dreadful ungallantry of this 
treatment, we wish that the spirit of it were a little more common 
in other as well as medical matters. In the matter before us — 
military costume — there seems an almost universal agreement of 
opinion, at least by those whose opinion is really valuable, that 
the present Prussian collar and stock are in a high degree hurtful 
and objectionable ; yetthe&bolitionofthis incongruous fasliion, and 
the substitution for it of a turn-down collar and neckerchief, seem 
never hinted at. We have no military Abernethys. One reformer 
suggests a stock of some softer material, which lurns out to be still 
hotter and heavier in the end than the leather one. Another sticks 
by the stock, but cuts a notch in the Prussian collar. The late Lord 
Fitzclarence abolished tiie stock, but insisted on tlm Prussian 
collar being closely buttoned up. Our author quotes from Dr. 
Ferguson’s valuable and well known ** Notes and Recollections 
of a Professional Life,” the following sentence on the stock 
‘ ‘ It would seem to be preserved only tor the purpose of generating 
a tendency to all kinds of apoplectic and opthalmic diseases.” 
Corroborating this from his own experience, he says (p. 162), as 
every man who has a right to say anything must say, “ it is most 
desirable to get rid of the stiff leather stock.” Yet he can only 
suggest in lieu of it “ a smooth piece of brown leather sewn inside 
the collar of tho coat, sufficiently stiff to prevent the collar from 
sinking down, which would render any stock or neckcloth unne- 
cessary.” Marry j-we should think so; much as a mustard plaister 
renders a blister unnecessary. A sketch (p. 99) of a 4th Dragoon 
officer, date 1785, only 70 years ago, shows tho collar of the coat 
turned down, and the neckerchief worn after the English, and not 
the Prussian fasliion ; so antiquity gives the stock no warrant. We 
have seen the highest medical authority condemn it ; we have 
seen, too, that tho highest military authorities, however great 
“ sticklers for the Regulations,” when efficiency is at stake, condemn 
it. ' Yet to abolish it seems so awfully simple an alternative, 
that we shrink from it with aversion. 

If we view the arrangement of costumes in the light of an art, the 
•tight stiff collar round the throat appears intolerable. By abruptly 
cutting short, as it were, the cheeks from tho neck, it causes in 
*• VOL. 111. — NO, II. ^ 49 
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the majority of faces a certain puffy and animal effect which no 
artist can endure. Accordingly, in defiance of the “ Regu- 
lations on Dress,” wo usually see, in all portraits of our 
most distinguished soldiers, a bit of the collar slily opened, 
and the shirt-collar or a fold of the neckerchief exhibited, or 
some other artistic contrivance to save them from what the Police 
reporters generally designate a “ military appearance” ! Our 
old friend Major Ponto (an excellent fellow, but with rather 
a full face and empty head), indignant as he is at tlie 
Police reporters* idea of what constitutes a “ military*' appear- 
ance, is quite thankful and proud that he wears a stock every day of 
his life; has done so for forty years. Stock! Nonsense! How did 
we fight in the Peninsula but with “ stocks’* ? At such an ap- 
peal to actual personal experience, we for a inoineiit stand silenced 
before the veteran. We cannot, indeed, help presuming to think 
that after forty years* habitude, a stock, hair shirt, or any similar 
piece of apparel, might become not only tolerable, but even ne- 
cessary to comfort, and yet not bo advocated withal ; and we 
recollect, too, that we had a standing army, and that our soldiers 
had fought hard and gloriously before the era of stotJvs and of the 
Peninsular War. We are, however, soon completely relieved on 
meeting another and a superior stamp of veteran, who tells us 
that in the Peninsula the stock was buckled to the bayonet 
belt,”* and we firmly tell our old friend Major P. that wo 
will listen to no opinion in favour of this detestable piece of 
martinet foppery imported from Potsdam, and continued in spite 
of the condemnation which the highest and best authorities on the 
subject have recorded. Turn down the collar and wear a neckclotli, 
and Colonel Luard’s foat will do very well. Jf there is no 
collar at all, and the neck bare, the effect is not good to our 
eyes, when the complexion is Kuropean. We remember noticing 
particularly the curious appearance this arrangement gave to an 
officer of the Nizam’s service with whom it was our good fortune to 
spend a pleasant evening. He did not wear a beard, which might 
possibly have relieved the want of finish to the coat; but as it 
was, the neck, smooth and bare from the collar-bone, looked pre- 
cisely as though prepared for a sentence of decapitation. "-We 
positively could not get rid of the idea that an executioner with 
his axe was somewhere close to us all the evening, and felt quite re- 
lieved when our friend went away with his head safe on his shoulders/ 


* Letter in the London Times^ written by Colonel Gawler. 
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We cannot approve of Colonel Liianrs helmet, as the peak behind 
would prove a troublesome affair, and felt is not a suitable material 
for a soldier's head-dress. We confess we are satisfied withtheforago 
cap. L/et it be handsomely laced and peakeu, and it seems to answer 
all the conditions. It is very becoming to most men : a few eyelet- 
lioles worked under the fall secure ventilation ; a little padding 
inside and outside gives a capital protection from the sun ; and a 
yard of fine curb-chain folded round in a turban for march- 
ing order render it almost proof against a sword cut. With 
one concluding suggestion of the Colonel’s wo most empha- 
tically concur, which is, “ that the officers should liave" but 
one description of coat.” It is higli time for the absurdity 
of condemning soldiers to carry about three or four different 
suits of uniform to be done a^vay with. 

As we have taken on us the office of critic, we will not shrink 
from offering our own ideas to be criticised in revenge. Briefly, 
then, we would suggest a forage cap — not the absurd apology for 
the same which the lOtli Hussars bi-oiight into fashion, but such 
an one as we have described above. Tlie coat should be a 
handsomely-laced and double-breasted frock, with turn-down collar 
and neckerchief ; to be worn open, when required, with a waistcoat; 
partially opened ordinarily ; and buttoned up when the wearer is 
in mjirching order. The newest suit should serve for full dress. 

To the subject of military dress we were about to add a few 
words on military manners, as depicted in two works mentioned at 
the head of our article ; but find wo have been ably and completely 
anticipated by others. Bucky this for the writers, we must take 
leave to say ! Admirably as these works have been reviewed, w'e 
cannot withhold our decided opinion that critics Iiavc been far, 
very far, too merciful to be just. Wc look on both books as au 
offence and a nuisance; sufliciently well written to be largely 
read, but calculated to doa large amount of evil, a very small amount 
of good. To begin, as in duty bound, with the lady ; — How clever, 
but how presumptuous ; how affectionate, but how spiteful ; how 
prettv, Vmt how scandalous; how religious, but how tlioroughly 
self-righteous and uncharitable ! Had hers been those mistakivs 
whith charming and good persons w ill sometimes fall into, we would 
have been silent ; but as a second edition sliowsno symptom of re- 
pentance, we record ou» protest. Mrs. Mackenzie has fallen into the 
• same error as the writer of a book wo before noticed — Oakfield,— 
which is evidently published with an idea of doing good. There is 
uvich in Mr. Arnold's earnestness thai^ attracts our sympathy 
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and admiration ; but Le mistakes a fit of ill-humour with 
a section of society for a deliberate opinion of society in 
general. In a fit of disgust at coming across some scum at the 
top, ho seems to regard all but himself and his “ schoor’ to be 
filth, and cannot see that there is plenty of what is clean and 
briglit and good at the bottom ; and this is a state requiring 
medicine and correction, not encouragement. For the “ Wether- 
bys,” — what shall we say ? No mistaken idea of doing good at any 
rate here ! With much that shows considerable skill in painting, 
much cleverness and much vulgarit)^ the tendency of the book 
is utterly bad from beginning to end ; and wo feel ashamed of our- 
selves for having been able to read it through, which we confess 
to have done, and almost without skipping a page. 

We think now-a-days there is little need of preacliing what at last 
seems generally acknowledged to be tlie truth, that a soldier should 
be something else beyond food for powder. Wo are inclined to think 
the tendency of the pendulum (to use Dr. Arnold’s image) 
which so long swung too much one way, is just now to swing too 
much the other. To affect almost a contempt for ** soldiering,” 
to cry down as “mechanical” and “ pipe-clay” all the practical 
part of a soldier’s profession, — in short, to consider the scientific 
part of a soldier’s education a substitute for, instead of an accom^ 
paniment of, the actual physical development that is required, 
seems now the fasliion. We think literary men are prone to 
sympathise too much with this tendency, this contempt of thews 
and sinews. Wo hope we are not too fanciful, but by way of 
illustrating what wo mean, must say w^e perceive this in Mr. 
Macaulay’s glorious description of the battle of Landen. At tho 
end of his account he tlius writes : — “ Never perhaps was the 
change which the progress of civilisation has produced in the art 
of war moi3 strikingly illustrated than on that day — Ajax beating 
down the Trojan leader with a rock which two ordinary men could 
scarcely lift. * ♦ ♦ * Such are the heroes of a dark age. 

In such an age bodily vigour is the most indispensable qualification 
of a warrior. At Landen two poor sickly beings, who iii a rude state 
of society would have been: regarded as too puny to take any 
part in combats, were the souls of two great armies. It is probrble 
that among the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshalled round Neerwinden under the ^ndards of Western 
Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf 
who urged forward the fiery onset of Franco, and the asth- 
mi^ic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of England.” Tlijs 
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is all very well ; only be it borne in mind that these two sickly 
beings had constitutionally powers of endurance and strength 
of nerve equal to any warrior of any age ; and that it required 
a very first-rate rider to keep anywhere near the asthmatic 
skeleton across country. 

The late Cominander-in-Chicf of the Bombay Army deserves a 
tribute of gratitude for the establishment of the Military 
School at Poona. We trust it will not be allowed to fall to the 
ground, but kept going, strictly and in good faith, and it cannot 
but add much to tlie efficiency of our officers. We have been a 
great deal too much behind the scenes to be always in love with 
the present rage for “ passing** examinations on all occasions ; 
but in some cases the system may be fairly insisted on, with 
advantage both to the service and to individuals ; and as a 
case in point, we think some test might fairly and advatitageously 
be made a sine qud nrm^ as indeed in the Company’s service wo 
believe it has been, for the Quarter Master General’s department. 
No attainments, how*ever, should be allowed to gloss over regi- 
mental inefficiency. The proper spirit of .an army cannot be 
preserved unless efficiency as a soldier is insisted on as a requisite 
for its ranks. Good clerks are very valuable in their way ; but a 
man who is only efficient on an office stool has no right to con- 
tinue his name in the Army List. It is a sham and an imposture ; 
it is a violation of the eighth Commandment, inasmuch as it is 
receiving pay for services which cannot bo rendered, consequently 
it is to all intents and purposes stealing money, and not earning it. 

Wo have expressed our want of military Abernethys. will 

touch on two points lately very much before the public, which 
we think the doctor’s treatment would at once suit, though in all 
probability this will be the last to be thought of, or at least attempted. 
First, then, it is said on all hands — in many instances^ no doubt 
it is a gross exaggeration, but still in others palpably enough 
true — that our senior officers are so old by the time they get to 
stations of command, that they are physically disqualihed by 
infiriiiity for the services required from a Commander; — that is, the 
ladder is so long» they arc tired before they can get to the top of it. 
V/hy not knock a few rungs off tho ladder ? V/hy have such au 
immense list of Field Officers ? What can thirty subalterns 
find to* do in. one Eumpean regiment ? Let each regiment have 
•one Field Officer — Lieutenant-Colonel. Abolish the rank of 
Msyor altogether, as a superfluous link in the chain. Let each 
ergnpany have a Captain and a Lieuteiwnt i and for one-half 
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the nuir»ber of companies let there be Ensigns, just sufficient ami 
no more — that is, to ensure each company having always a duly 
instructed officer for its commander. 

Tlie other serious want we would notice is the want of men. 
AVe cannot get men to serve in our ranks. Double bounty- 
money, increased pensions, arc offered ; still wc are at our wit’s end 
for soldiers. Why not have a race of soldiers ? With all the 
improvements that liave been made in the soldier’s lot, — the 
diminished frequency of the lash, the abuse of which was so dis- 
graceful in former days, increase of pay, institution of libraries, 
promotion from the ranks, — still the female elementhas been utterly 
and siiainefully ignored. W'e believe no material improvement in 
the soldier’s condition will the least suffice as an allurement to our 
ranks while the present utterly disgraceful and barbarous regula- 
tions regarding women arc allowed to continue in Ibrce. A 
regiment is ordered on service : six per cent, of married women are 
allowed to accompany it, but witlioiit the commonest arrangements 
to ensure simple decency, to say nothing of delicacy or comfort 
being considered as any part of the regimental economy, a sheet 
or shawl being in many, cases all the separation between the beds of 
the married and those of the unmarried ; and all above this percent- 
age of six women to the hundred of men in the prime of life being 
ignored altogether. The women who form the surplus may have 
been married for years — have saved their husbands from many 
and many a temptation — kept them well and happy when they would 
in all probability have been drunk and miserable, — there is nothing 
for it but to cast them adrift on the strand of such places as Ports- 
mouth and Chatham. Wc see in the newspapers a report of a 
deputation’ frojii Jiirmingham presenting an address to Lord Pan- 
mure on this subject ; and all his lordship had to say was to tlie 
effect that* marriage was discouraged as much as possible, and that 
was all tliat could be done ! And then three Lieutenant- 
Colonels must needs sign and send a letter to The Times 
to this same effect ! Weave no advocates for random marriages ; 
but we deliberately declare that, with a very small amount of au- 
thority and management, a large proportion of married men in a 
regiment need never be feared the least to interfere with its 
independence and efficiency. Every man of proper age, habits, 
and conduct, has as much right to the blessing of a wife as any 
protesting Lieutenant- Colonel. Tine influence a good commanding' 
officer always has may safely be trusted as quite sufficient check ; 
but the per-centage system of indecency, and the rejection of aU 
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beyond tlie per-centage, slionhl at once be knocked on the head. 
Let the tiling be properly taken in hand as a piece of army 
economy, just as clothing is. Let proper, decent anange- 
meiltS lie Ilicldc for married people in barracks. Wlicn a regi- 
ment is ordered lor service, let a real Head Quarters establish- 
ment be assigned for it (not the present lilthy Depot sys-- 
tern), whero all the women and children, sick, recruits, and 
baggage, arc to be properly accommodated, and with proper 
arrangements for postage and remittances. Here (>f course would 
recruiting and drill be going on ; here would lie a Chaplain and a 
Paymaster. We will stake our reputation as prophets for ever, 
that when wo give woman her proper plac*e among soldiers, as is 
accorded to her, in theory at any rate, among all other classes in 
civilised nations, we shall never want a rising generation of soldiers 
for our ranks ; and that till wc do tliis in a country like l^ngland, 
where cdiaractcr can always command its price in the market of 
labour, — till wc do this, with all our bounty-monies, ribbons, stars, 
and garters,- we shall still find a want of men, still have to 
lengthen out tlie glorious “ thin rc*d line'* by foreign mercenary 
legions. 

Wo have run clear away from Colonel Luard’s book, but we 
hope not rudely. It is an agreeable, and its illustrations make 
it a beautiful, work; and no military man should presume to talk 
about dress beforo he has made himself acquainted with the 
Colonel\s treatment of the subject. Good <lress suggested to us 
good mcMi, and after liaving made our remarks upon the one, we 
could not resist the opportunity of making a few also upon the 
Olliers. 
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1. Third Report of the Students' Literary and Scieniijic 

Society^ and of its Vernacular Branch Societies. Printed 

at the “ Bombay Gazette” Press, 1852. 

2. Fourth and Fifth Reports of the same Society. Printed at 

the “ Duftur Ashkara” Press, Bombay, 1853 and 1854. 

Of all the subjects which interest and even agitate the public 
mind in this nineteenth century, none, we think, liolds altogether 
so prominent a place, or occupies so much and such deserved 
attention, as that of Popular Education. Like all great ques- 
tions, it has awakened, wherever it has been broached, the most 
opposite and diverse opinions, and shades of opinions. It has 
had everywhere, in the first place, its warm friends and its 
bitter enemies; and oacli of these great divisions have been 
subdivided again and again, according to the peculiar feelings, 
views, and principles of parties and individuals. In England 
especially, the great question has been fought with a bitterness 
and rancour peculiar to a free people and a popular Go- 
vernment. But there, as in almost all civilised countries, the 
battle is over ; and although the “ ways and means” are still 
frequently the subjects of debate and contention, the absolute 
necessity for the education of the masses by some means dr other, 
is almost universally admitted. Some would have education en- 
forced by Government updn*a uniform plan ; others think it better 
that Goveriiment should not interfere in the matter at all ; others 
again would leave it to Churches and religious sects to educate 
their own people in their own way ; and this, with the additional 
modification of the grant-in-aid system, appears to be the plan now 
most generally adopted, not perhaps as being the most perlect in 
itself theoretically, but as ♦^he most practicable under existing 
circumstances, — the one to which all men can alike subscribe with 
the least sacrifice of their peculiar principles, opinions, and 
prejudices. • 

Here in India, though under very different circumstances, the 
same great conflict has been maintained, and upon the whole 
with similar results. tide of public opinion, both amongst 
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Europeans and Natives, now sets strongly in favour of general 
education; and here, as in England, the system oTgrants-in-aid 
is the one sanctioned by Government, and most generally adopted 
and approved. Ent between its practical working here and in 
England tliere is one great distinction. 

In all the schools sanctioned by Government throughout Eng- 
land some form of Christianity is taught. The system, indeed, as 
contrasted with that of Government education upon a uniform 
plan, was devised for that very purpose. The claim of tlie 
national Church, that the people should be educated in licr faith, 
though strongly and reasor'.ably urged, was fouml in tlic present state, 
of thinp impracticable ; on the other hand, a system of 'secular 
education, which should leave out religion altogctlier, was repu- 
diated at once by all the right-thinking part of the nation ; ami 
any system which should teach just enough religion to iiichule .nil 
soots of Christians, excluding none, besides licing rejected by tho 
Church as a compromise of licr riglits and principles, would have 
reduced the religion taught to a sort of Deism — worse in 
fact than none at all, and satisfactory to no one. In this state of 
things, the resolution of Government to aid all who were willing 
to submit to the visits of its inspectors, and conform to certain 
regulations which, amongst other advantages, secured a siight<J^grco 
of pre-eminence to the national Church, and (to a certain extent) 
soundness in the doctrines taught, appeared the best solution of 
all difficulties, and was welcomed accordingly by tlie great body of 
the nation. 

In India, however, the circumstances are different; and a stern 
necessity, or what it believes to be such, has compelled Govern- 
ment to sanction Jiy its aid a system of secular education witliout 
Christianity, as tho only one likely at present to find favour gene- 
rally with the Natives of Intlia. Of course, thdSo schools, 
missionary or otherwise, where the Christian religion is taught, 
are not on that account excluded from receiving Government aid, 
when they require it, and submit to the necessary conditions ; 
but such teaching does not form one of those conditions, as is tho 
case in England. 

liito the rights of this question we have now no wish to enter. 
We confess that it has sometimes struck us that a bolder and 
more uncompromising policy from the first, in matters of religion, 
• on the part of Government, would both have been more dignified, 
and also have had a favourable rather than an adverse effect 
upon the Native mind. It might have fytfeii resented for a time ; 
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but ovcntiiully the }>eople of India would have had more respect, 
both for GUI* nation and Government, than they now have. They 
would have seen that \ve are in earnest, and really believe that our 
religion is the only true one. At present a frequent answer to the 
teaching of missionaries is,~“ You tell us all this ; how isitthat the 
English Government do not believe it ? If they really felt that 
Christianity was the only religion by which man could be saved 
from eternal misery after death, how is it that, instead of keeping 
up our tem])les and helping us in our worship of lalse gods, they 
do not do all in their power to tench us this Christian and only 
true faith ?*’ It seems to us difficult to answer this question ; 
but as «the matter has been decided, we feel that it is the duty of 
all Englishmen to assist the efforts of Government in forwarding 
the cause of civilisation, and eventually, we hope, however indi- 
rectly, that of Christianity in India. 

But in speaking of popular education in this country, wo 
mean, or rather meant until within the last few years, only one 
part of the population — viz. the males. The very idea of 
educating the females was altogether ignored ; and so strong were 
the prejudices of the Natives against anything of the kind, that 
for years after the English occupation of the country, no efforts 
app^^r to have been made to elevate the women of India as a 
class, or to give them such an education as would iit them for the 
social position \>hk:h, as civilisation advances, they must eventu- 
ally fdl. It is impossible that a country can bec!ome civilised, in 
any true sense of the word — it is impossible that the men of a 
country can have that refinement of feeling and manner necessary 
to constitute wliat Europeans cal! a gentleman — whilst they look 
upon their mothers, wives, and sisters as mere slaves, bom only 
to minister to their wants and wishes, and to be beaten and 
abused oif'evcry trifling occasion. We do not mean that this is 
always exactly the case witli the more educated ; we believe that 
many of the better sort of Natives treat the women in their house- 
holds with kindness ; but there can be ilo sympathy of thouglit or 
feeling between them, no companionship ; and the women arc still 
mere liousehold drudges, with xit a thought or care beyond the pre- 
sent moment and the petty gossip of the locality in which they rosidc. 

The character given of their women by the Natives them- 
selves, both in published essays and in manuscripts, is in perfect 
keeping with the state of degradation in which they are kept by 
their lords and masters; and although the Shastras do not 
forbid the education oMcmales, yet they reduce them by 
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precepts to a state of such complete degratlation ami inferiority, 
that not to educate them becomes a iiiiitter of course. Nor is 
it to be wondered at that the men generaJly (uneducated as they 
are), finding their women reduced to a state of such complete 
bondage and subservience, should desire to keep them in it, and 
sliould even make their peculiar vices and follies, caused lor the 
most part by this very state of inferiority and bondage, an excuse 
for so doing, and for denying to tbcui that education which can 
alone raise them to a higher position. 

It is true that Christianity, once generally introduced and 
embraced by the Hindus, would exalt their women imich more 
perfectly and satisfactorily than mere teaching in scliools 
can ever do. But that day, however certain its ultimate 
appearance, does not seem near at liaiul, and in the mean 
while mental culture will prepare them for tho reception 
and comprehension of Divine truth. Wo would not indeed 
limit tho reception of the Gospel to tlic oducateil, for w'o 
know that it is frequently far otherwise, and that excellent 
Christians have often been very illiterate pcoj)le, apparently all 
the more enlightened on sacred subjects because they have so 
lew cartlily ones to disturb their thoughts. But these cases, 
frequent thoiigli tliey be, are still exceptions to tho usual way in 
wliicli Christianity at the present time finds entrance into the 
mind ; and ordinarily, a certain amount of mental power, and some 
cultivation tand activity of the reasoning lacultios, are tlie means by 
wliich Christian truth is understocKl. 

We hope, therefore, that tlie efforts now making in this Presi- 
dency to etiucate and enlighten the women ot the coiintrv, as tlicy 
are in the first instance no doubt the indirect fruits ot the inlUiencc 
of Christianity, will, in due time, react upon it in a fjivourablo 
manner ; for whatever may be tlie cas<j amongst other lieatheii 
nations, it seems necessary in this partially-civilised and custom- 
ritlden country, to break down and destroy the old edifice before 
we can lay the foundations of tho new. 

Try to get a common native woman to unilerstand the simplest 
abstract idea ; ask her to give a reason for anything she docs, com- 
mon or uncommon, and you will generally find that she caiinot- 
Sho acts in everything as she has seen others act hclore her ; she 
has never used the faculty she must have originally possessed, ol 
, thinking, and it has gone to sleep ; and wo can iinagino that some 
generations may be required to bring the mental powers once 
lyore to a state of liealtliy activity ami oi^rgy. 
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We confess we can conceive no more liopelcss task than that of 
trying to teach Christianity to the old Mussulman ayah, for in- 
stance, who takes cave of our children. Once we made several 
attempts to do so, but found it absolutely impossible to make the 
[)oor creature understand, or fix her thoughts upon anything not 
material and tangible. She could not grasp the relations of cause 
and effect ; all the higher powers of her mind were loaded with 
the rust of generations, and the attempt to brighten them came 
too late. But with children the case is different ; for a few years 
of their lives their intellect seems to gleam out as if to invite cul- 
ture. Little native girls of five or six years old are remarkably 
intelligent — we think almost more so than i>oor English children 
of the same age ; and this therefore seems the favorable moment 
— we do not say for implanting knowledge, for that we look upon 
as only the means to an end, but for stirring up the hard soil of 
their brains, for giving their minds enough of action and exercise 
to grow and strengthen upon, instead of dwindling away and dry- 
ing up, as it were, for want of use. 

We have seen in one or two families educated native women, 
whose whole appearance and manner presented a marked contrast 
to that of their countrywomen in general. Their understandings 
had been opened, their curiosity was alive — not the vulgar 
instinct of inquisitiveness which is strong in all natives, but the 
healthily-developed curiosity which leads to the desire of know- 
ledge for its own sake. Tlie very features of these native latlics 
were more refined than usual, and in spite of their colour, dress, 
and language, we felt able to converse upon equal terms with them, 
without attempting to bring our thoughts and expressions to a 
level low enough for their comprehension. 

We have said that we loot upon the movement for educating 
and elevating native women as one of the indirect infiiicnces of 
Cliristianity. We say indirect^ because it is not an effort, or series 
of efforts, made by Christians to enlighten and convert the 
Hindus, but (and we think it more likely to be durable on that very 
account) it is a movement begun and carried on by the natives 
themselves, by men educated and influential — not Christians, or 
their influence would have been gone, and their countrymen 
would have despised and suspected, instead of being led by them — 
but by inQU educated in the Elphinstone os* other similar Insti- 
tutions, where, though Christian faith is not taught, they could * 
not escape inlialing from our law, literature, and morals, some of 
the spirit of the rdigioiym whicli these are founded* ^ 
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It appears that in 1848 tlie students of various educational 
establishineiits in Bombay formed themselves ii|ti) a Society for 
mutual iniproveineiit) called the “ Students* I-iterary and Scien- 
tific Society/’ It was a part of their plan that the incunbors 
should compose essays on different subjects, to be read at their 
periodical meetings ; and during the first year many of these 
esgays were on subjects connected with the social condi- 
tion of women in India. Much interest was thus excited, 
and curiosity awakened ; and at length the enthusiasm of 
the students responded to au earnest appeal at the conclu- 
sion of an essay on Fen^ale Education, by Byramjee Curset- 
jee. It was resolved “on the spot** that a commenceinent 
should be made; several members of the Elphinstone Institution 
volunteered their services as teachers ; and on the twcuty-secoiiil 
of October 1849, four Parseo and three Maratha scliools were 
opened. At first these seven schools were all taught by tlio 
volunteers from the Elphinstone Institution, who could only 
attend three hours daily; but in a few months, the liberality of 
some Parsec gentlemen enabled the Managing Committee to 
appoint regular masters, and from that time the number of 
(Hipils began to increase. In the Parsee schools the numbers 
rose during the year 1850 from 44 to 203, and in six 
months the Maratha schools increased from 40 to 124. When 
paid masters were appointed, two of tho Parsec schools, being 
near together, were amalgamated, so that they were rotliiceil 
to six. Once during the year they were publicly examined, 
and with satisfactory results, the children having made as much 
prtigress as could be expected in reatling and other actual studies, 
and — what is more important — appearing to havo ac<[uired a 
certain amount of intelligent interest in them. 

During the following year, 1851, the three Pawee schools 
continued to flouri.sli, aiid their numbers were nearly doubled, 
although a great many children had been withdrawn, partly on ^ 
account of their betrothals, and partly because, as they grew old, 
their parents required them at home. In the three Maratha 
schools, however, there was no increase of the numbers, in cousc- 
quepce of the people’s laziness and prejudices. In the i.liird 
General Report of the Students’ Society we find tlicse words 

** We iiavc now loctTted all tho schools in clean ami airy apartments ; 
'supplied them witl^school-furniture, with pictures, with maps, and with 
school-books compiled expressly for the purpose ; placed them under the 
instructions of intelligent and enthusiastic teac)j^rs, and appointed Super- 
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intendents from amonii; our own body to visit and examine them ; — and what 
have been the results ? — Disheartening beyond measure, as far as the 
Hindu portion of the cominunity is concerned. The great majority of the 
indolent Mahrattas, for whose benefit the greatest exertions have been made, 
still allow their children to figure in those vulgar exhibitions that are to be 
.so constantly witnessed in the island, of a few wretched urchins huddled 
together in a dismal room (situated in some squalid gully, without light or 
air) squatting round a Puntojee, himself half-naked and stupid, and jabber- 
ing away mysterious paragraphs in barbarous Mahratti, of which neither 
they nor the teacher who professes to be able to enlighten them can explain 
two consecutive sentences.'* 

Tli<i Report then goes on to state that at that time the chief objec- 
tion nuulo to the scliools was, tliat the children were tanght too 
much, and tliere a particular distaste for geography, “ which,’* 
we .are told, “ is considered by the Hindus as the most dangerous 
of all sciences to their religion.” The writer then contrasts the 
apathy and prejudice of the Hindus with the enterprise and liber- 
ality of the Parsees ; and after giving a very encouraging account 
of the progress made by the schools of the latter during the year, 
adds, — ** The answering in the Parsee schools in geography, arith- 
metic, and reading in Gujerati, wiis most creditable to clnldren of 
such an ago (from six to eleven); but more particularly grati- 
fying was the intelligence of the pupils, and the anxiety plainly 
vi.sible in tlieir beaming faces to do credit to their teachers by 
the accuracy of their answers.” As far as progress in knowledge 
went, however, the pupils in two of the Maratha schools, where the 
attendance had been regular, made a very creditable appearance, 
although their prejudiced parents sent thorn irregularly and unwil- 
lingly. The third Maratha school was injured % an incompetent 
master, as well as a removal which took place during the year from 
one part of Bombay to anotlier ; and these two causes sufliciently 
accounted frj its unsatisfactory state at the beginning of 

On the sixteenth of June 1851 a new school had been opened. 
Tt was designed for the instruction of Hindu girls in Gujerati, and 
specially of such as belonged to the trading or Banyan castes. 
Great interest was taken in it by some of the leading Banyan 
merchants, and in consequence it was soon highly ilourishing. 
We make one more extract from the Report of this year, relating 
to this new school. After pointing out the great improvement 
effected in the conduct and manners of the children attending it, 
the master observes : — “ From my own personal observation, it 
appears to ine that most of the girls when tHby entered the 
school could not have known whether it was proper or improper 
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to abuse their masters and parents ; and when they were asked 
whether an abusive term should bo used or not, the reply was, 
that one ought to have four in return T' The books and course 
of instruction in this school are the same as those used in the 
Pflrsee schools. 

Early in the following year, 1852, a fourth Parsce school was 
opened at Mazagon. The numbers, however, in the three origi- 
nal schools diminished during the year, so that at its close there 
were not so many by fourteen in the four schools as during the 
preceding year there had been in the three. Tliesefour, however, 
continued to be highly efficient, and the numbers, even with this 
diminution, were double those of the four Hindu schools. In the 
Maratlia schools during the year there was only an increase of eight 
pupils ; but of the two first a highly favorable report w'as made, 
and even the third was said to be improving. The Banyan school, 
from which so much was expected, did not llourish during tlio 
year, and from a variety of adverse circumstances the numbers 
sank from forty-four to twenty-two. Altogether there were 515 
girls under instruction on the first of January 1853, and during 
that year there was a slight increase. We (juote a passage from 
the Report read before the Governor on the twenty-second of April 
1854, at tlie annual examination and distribution of jvrizes, and 
wliich gives in a few words all the information recjuired. “ Tho 
number of schools under the charge of the JStmlents’ Society,** wo 
aro told, “is eight — namely, four Parsce and four Hindu. Tlie 
number of girls is 528, viz. 403 Parsees and 125 Hindus. The 
number of Superintendents of the schools is IG, being selected 
w ith due care from amongst the members of the Society. Tho 
numbor of master}? is 25. In the Parsce strhofJs, 1 am happy to 
say, there aro two girls’ mistresses. This is a beginning of tho 
most important kind. Tlie localities of the ^‘hools are, 
for the Parsoo girls, one in the Fort, one in Chandanwadee, 
one in Agiarce Lane, and one in Mazagon. This last school has 
been in existence only during the last two years, and has been 
supported by the pliilaiitbropy of six Parsce gentlemen. Tho 
Hindu girls’ schools are situate, one in a house in tho compound 
of Jjuggoiiath Sunkersetjee, Esquire, one in Simpeewadee, one in 
iioharclial, and one in Kaibadavic Road.” In other respects 
the schools sccin to# have been much in the same state as tho 
year before, the progress of the pupils being as satisfactory as 
coidd be expected, considering the numerous disiwlvanlages undoi 
^^hich all cflbrls for female education mi^st be curried on in this 
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country. Since the beginning of 1854 a second Banyan school 
has been added, making nine schools altogether. At the last 
public examination, held on the fourth of February 1866, at which 
the present Governor General was present, there were assembled 
654 girls ; but we believe that the number actually receiving 
instruction in the schools of Bombay is nearly a thousand. We 
have now completed our historical sketch of the rise and progress 
of female education in Bombay, and before noticing the results 
of the movement in other parts of the country, will say a few 
words on points connected with the internal management of the 
schools themselves. 

We see, in the first place, that they were opened by, and 
have been to great extent supported and managed by Natives; 
and it is to this fact that the success of the scheme must in a 
great degree be attributed. Had the same measures been taken by 
Europeans, it is probable that no such results would have followed ; 
for the prejudices of theNatives in general against female education 
are extremely strong, and nothing less than the Brahman ical 
sanction would have sufficed to reconcile them to the idea. As it 
was, the difficulties of the undertaking were very great and 
numerous, and indeed still are so. Among the Hindus especially, 
the jealousy, prejudices, and fears which must bo overcome before 
the people can be induced to send their little girls, aro almost 
incredible ; and even when they do send them, they do it unwil- 
lingly and without heartiness, taking every opportunity of keeping 
them away upon some pretext or other, and never allowing them 
to remain long enough to profit much by the instruction given 
them. In reference to theso subjects we quote a passage at 
random from the Report for 1853, page 20, as a specimen : — 

From the following statement it will be |>erceived that one-third 
of the whole number of pupils were newly admitted during the 
year, an equal number of the old ones having left; and it still 
continues to be a matter of deep regret tliat there is no improve- 
ment in the regularity of attendance, the general rate of attendance 
being about fifteen days within a montli.” Again, on the same 
page we find the following : — “ It is to be lamented, however, 
that just at the age at which the advanced girls have begun to eejoy 
their studies, and their intellect to develop, they shall in all pro- 
bability be removed shortly from the sahool.”* These two 

* By way of accountiup; for the me of the auxiliary verb in the above 
sentence, we would observe that the learned Secretary of the Society was an 
Irish gentleman. ^ 
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passages were intended to refer more particularly to tlie Maratha 
School No. 1, but we find the same complaint continually repeated 
with reference to all the schools; and in npite of prizes for 
regular attendance, and every effort that can be made to counter- 
act the evil, it still remains a drawback and hindrance to entire 
success. The girls are generally removed when about eleven 
years of age. We find on one occasion the average age of the 
girls in the first class of the .Parsec School No. 1 to be nine years, 
and in another school the averii^o standing of the first class 
girls is two and a half years. 

Besides the more obvious causes for tliis premature removal of 
tho children, sucli as early marriages and the demand for their 
services at home, there is another of some importance — viz. that 
the schools are all conducted by men. A few attempts have 
been made on several occasions to employ the elder girls as 
monitors, and we find hero and there scattered through the 
Reports favourable notices of them ; but upon tlic whole, the plan 
does not seem to have succeeded, and female super! utondence still 
remains a desideratum, which under present circumstances it 
seems difficult to supply. On this sul:yect wo find the following 
passage in the Fourth Report of the Students* Society, p. 1 1 
“ The great drawback at present evidently is, that with the 
slight exceptions just adverted to, all instruction of tho schools is 
conducted, superintended, and planned by men. While this 
continues we cannot perhaps reasonably expect tliat children will 
bo allowed to continue in our schools to a inoro advanced ago 
than that at which they are generally removed at present. — viz. 
between the age of ten and twelve, at which time of life tho 
education of girls in European countries may be said to havo 
scarcely commenced.” 

One or two other subjects should be slightly' noticed^ before we 
proceed. In the first place, the girls in tho schools managed by the 
Students’ Society are all of tolerably high caste ; tlie lowest castes 
not being, we believe, admitted, llowover much we may regret 
that there should be these exclusions, we can scarcely wonder at 
them. We ought never to forget that tho schools aro essentially 
Native; and whilst we English so far give way to Native prejudices 
as to sanction the exclusion of low caste people from the benefits 
of railway travelling, cannot expect a more enlightened and 
.liberal system at the hands of tho Natives tliemselvos. We are 
glad to hear, however, that separate schools exist for low castes in 
Bombay. From a Table given in tlie Society’s Fifth Report, for the 

* VOL. III. — NO. n. 61 
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* purpose of showing tlie proportions of castes in the Hindu schools, 
we find there are forty-four Maratha Purbhoos and one Guzerathi 
Purbhoo, eight Maratha and three Guzerathi Brahmans, twenty-six 
Shenvis, seventeen Sonars, twenty-eight Banyans, and thirty-seven 
Shimpees. Of other castes the numbers are insignificant ; so that 
Purbhoos and Sininpees or tailors appear most alive to the advan- 
tages of female education. But as it is difiicult to ascertain the 
numerical proportions of tho different castes in Bombay, and as 
the situation of the schools (one we know being in Shimpeewadee) 
and other local influences may have a great deal to do with this 
result, we cannot draw from it any general conclusions. 

We have ndw a few words to say about the means by which 
the schools are supported. A great deal was done, particularly 
at first, by the liberality of Native gentlemen ; and in tho number 
to be thus honourably mentioned we would include those young 
and voluntary teachers who, persevering in their difficult under- 
taking for so many months at the expense of time and energies — 
more valuable than money, — not only inspired confidence in the 
minds of the people, and assisted in breaking through their 
prejudices, but also enabled the Society to open the schools at a 
very trifling cost, and wait until a certain measure of success had 
given them a claim to public support. Wo have already men- 
tioned the liberality of the four Parsec gentlemen who enabled 
the Society to place paid teachers over the schools for t>vo years. 
This period has long since expired, but the establishments have 
always been supported, and still are, by voluntary contributions ; 
so that Government, finding them prosper so well without their 
assistance, do not. think it advisable at present to set aside any 
part of the grant-in-aid fund for their support. From some of 
the Reports we find that tlie schools have not been altogether 
free from pecuniary troubles and difficulties ; but we can scarcely 
believe that either the European or Native population of Bombay 
will ever allow these genuine fruits of advancing civilisation 
among the inhabitants of India to fall and decay for want of 
adequate support. 

Regarding such schools as, in imitation of the example set at 
Bombay, have been established in other large towns of We^steni 
India, we must content ourselves with giving a few particulars, 
enlarging only upon those which appear oapec^ally interesting or 
important. 

The first we shall mention is that at Tanna, which is an 
off-shoot from the schools of Bombay, and under the same manap- 
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ment. It appears that in March 1852 a non-official deputation 
of tho Committee of the Students' Society visited this town at the 
request of some members who resided there, and after consulting 
with the more influential of the inhabitants, in the Native Library, 
resolved to open three schools, two for Gujerati and one for 
Maratha children. House-room was secured on the same 
day ; Puntojecs for collecting the girls were engaged ; half a 
dozen young men, students and ex-students of the Government 
English School, volunteered their services as teachers, and a Com- 
mittee of Superintendence was organised. Subscriptions were 
raised, books and maps supplied by the Students* Society, and all 
prospered for the first few months. But althou^ the progress 
made by the girls was satisfactory to tho members of the Com- 
mittee, wlio twice visited and examined the scliools, and altliough 
great interest was taken in them by the English residents, before 
the end of one year the number of pupils had so greatly diminish- 
ed, that “ the few. girls** who remained in February 1853 “were all 
taught in a room in the Government School-house, wliere at first the 
Parseo girls alone used to meet;** and now there is but one school, 
numbering only filieen pupils. It is difficult to account for 
this, or to understand wliy the Natives of Tanna are more 
reluctant to join the march of intellect tlian those of many other 
places which are about equal in size and much further removed 
from the seat of Government, lii the absence of all data on 
which to form an opinion, the only reason we can assign for the 
difference is, that at Tanna, instead of being the spontaneous 
growth of the soil, the idea was an importation from Bombay — 
an influence from without, instead of a necessity which had been 
felt and acknowledged. All the schools >ve have thus noticed 
were established by, and are under tlie management of tho Stu- 
dents’ Society of .Bombay, ^ 

But tho scheme once put into practice, was soon enthusi- 
astically caught up, and the example zealously followed wherever 
any number of newly-educated and enlightened Natives were to 
be found. At no place were this enthusiasm and zeal more con- 
spicuous than at Poona, where, as at Bombay, the schools were 
at ftrst conducted by volunteer teachers, and great efforts made to 
equal, and even improve, the system; some instruction in English 
being given as well fis in the vernacular. The first school was 
opened in July 1851, and a second almost immediately after. 
The attendance at both in February 1852 amounted to forty girls. 
Tiuring the ensuing year the Commi^^ee, fearing that the 
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finances of the schools might receive a serious blow owing to the 
departure of Sir Erskine Perry, who had very liberally aided 
in supporting them, applied to the Committee of the Duxna 
Fund for a grant ; and, as we are told, the ready and liberal 
response from the Duxna Committee to an appeal^ on behalf of 
the schools, removed every apprehension, and enabled the School 
Committee to establish a third school in Peit Vitul, the southern 
quarter of the city.’** 

The number of girls taught at the three schools in February 1853 
was 237 ; the average attendance being about 200. Since that time 
the institutiomyiave not advanced in anything like the same ratio, 
the number being still three, and the pupils about two hundred. 
At Belgaum, though a large town, with many Europeans in its 
neighbourhood, the greatest opposition has been made to the 
establishment of female schools, so that a year ago there was 
nothing of the kind there ; while Dharwar, a comparatively un- 
important place about forty miles distant, could boast of a very 
flourishing one, with about forty pupils. Meetings had more than 
once been convened at Belgaum by former Collectors, and plans 
made for the purpose, but they had all fallen to the ground ; noi 
until September 1855 was a Native female school regularly 
establish^ there. The higher castes, however, still refuse to 
send their daughters to bo taught by men, and the opposition 
continues so great, that only sixteen girls, none of them Brah- 
manees, attend. But these circumstances, which at first sight 
appear so adverse, liave given rise to one on many accounts both 
significant and encouraging ; — ^the educated mother, wife, and 
daughter of a Native gentleman, a Brahman, who holds 
a high office under Government, * have taken up the cause, and 
not only use all their influence in persuading their Native friends to 
cast off theif prejudices and educate their daughters, but in order 
to meet the objection of the higher castes to male tuition, have 
consented to carry on a school under their own superintendence, 
and in their own house, the daughter lierself being the mistress. 
She has now a class of seventeen little Brahmanee girls daily 
receiving instructions at her hands, assisted by her mother and 
grandmother ; and thus, including the sixteen before mentioned, 
there are thirty-three girls in the two schools of Belgaum. We 
think this fact deserving of notice, both on account of its novelty, 
and also because we hope that it is the first fruits of a large bar- ' 
vest of similar efforts on the part of the women of India. 

^ Kepoi t o{ ExsCiination Pooua Female Schools, 1853. ^ 
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In a few other places also the great cause of female education 
has been taken up. At Rutnagherry there is a school with thirty 
pupils, one at Sholapore with seventy-five, one at Surat with 
forty, one at Ahrnednuggur — ^all supported by private subscrip- 
tions. There are also tliree Native female schools at Ahiiiedabad, 
containing four hundred girls, and supported by Native gentlemen. 

To avoid repetition we have purposely yefrained from mentioning 
the books and course of instruction pursued in each set of 
schools separately, as they arc nearly the same in all. We will 
now quote one or two passages from the Reports, in order to show 
what sort of education the sons of India arc endeavouring to give 
her daughters. Our first example shall bo taken from the Report 
on the Parsee School No. 1, in the Fort of Bombay. We find 
that the first class were examined in December 1863 in the Moral 
Class Book as far as page 110, in the Balmitra or “Children's 
Friend’* up to page 121, and in the Giizerathi Reader 
to page 49 ; and also in the geography of Europe and Asia. 
“ The pupils,” we are told, “ read and explain the Giizerathi 
Reader imperfectly, but in the Balmitra they are well off. 
In dictation they acquitted themselves better than many 
grown-up persons. In general knowledge their proficiency is ere-- 
ditable. In geograpliy tliey arc not so much advanced as tliey 
ought to be. The working in Berlin wool of some of the pupils 
was very nice. Composition pretty good.” The girls of the 
second class were examj^ied in the Dnyau Bodhak or “ Know- 
ledge Imparter tlioso of the third class in tlio same >vork, and 
those of the lower classes were at various stages of learning to read, 
write, and spell. All^tlio children were pretty well advanced in 
arithmetic, the first class doing simple multiplication and divi- 
sion, and the rule of three; while tlie last was of course learning 
to count. School No. 2, in Chundunwadec, seems fb have been 
still more advanced ; the ages of the pupils in the first class 
varied between seven and twelve years, and their studies are thus 
given : — “ Balmitra to page 250, Vachan Patmala to page 75. 
Outlines of grammar, geography of India, Berlin-wool works, 
gallery lessons, letters-writing, stories and songs. In arithmetic 
th-? girl monitor has advanced as far as decimals ; four girls know 
vulgar fractions, and one simple division.” The Report goes on 
to say,-— “ We were^much satisfied with the general appearance of 
the school. The children displayed habits of order and cleanliness 
in a remarkable degree, and they all seemed cheerful and active. 
Jn reading, the whole class acquitted itself well Questions put on 
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subjects in their text-books were answered very satisfactorily. 
They also answered all the questions on foreign subjects without 
failure. . . • Their knowledge of geography was very vague 

and imperfect/’ &c. 

In the Marathi schools we find almost the same books, in 
Maratha instead of Giizerathi translations, with the addition of 
jfisop’s Fables. “ The^irls of the first class acquitted them- 
selves with ease in reading, parsing easy and simple sentences, in 
pointing out most of the countries and the capital towns of 
Asia on maps, and in working out simple questions in the 
rule of three.” Needle-work is also taught. The follow- 
ing is a list of studies in which the first class of the 
Poona school were examined in 1853 : — “ iEsop’s Fables (new 
edition) ; Renunishedheek (Evils of Debt), 50 pages ; Catechism 
of the History of the Mahrattas, 60 pages ; rudimentary lessons 
in grammar ; parsing ; general acquaintance with the maps of 
India and Asia ; dictation ; arithmetic as for as the rule of three; 
mental arithmetic. In addition to these, the pupils had occasional 
lessons in sewing from a tailor.*’ In most of these studies 
the progress of the pupils was pronounced “ very good” or “ very 
fair” by the examiners. 

Of the books mentioned, many are obviously translations from 
well-known European school books. Some, liowever — the first, 
second, and third reading books called Dnyau Bodhak or Know- 
ledge Imparter, for instance — are original compilations published 
for the purpose by the Students’ Sociot^ at Bombay. Amongst 
the translations wo were amused and surprised to find our old 
French friend Berquin’s “ L’Aniie des Enfonts” in its Eastern 
dress ; and tliis is but one instance of many to prove the 
popularity of this excellent \vork, originally written for French 
children, aiTd consisting of little moral stories and plays, appa- 
rently interesting only to the boys and girls of civilised Europe. 
This small and unpretending volume has become the class-book 
of the world, and its beauiiful Maratha translation creates as 
great an interest in the minds of the little girls of India as in those 
of France, England, and Italy. We are rather sorry to see so 
much time spent upon, and prominence given to Berlin-\(ool 
work, whilst all kinds of plain sewing are comparatively neglected 
and lightly esteemed. We find the same thing slightly noticed 
in one or two of the Reports. For instance, in that for 1853 we 
read, with reference to the Maratha schools, — During the last 
year needle-work has b^n introduced, superintended by a tailor 
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emploved for the purpose. In this, however, little or no progress * 
is made. A good deal of the time of the girls appears to have been 
spent in Berliu-wool ; but even amongst grown- ip girls I could not 
meet with a specimen of a few plain neat stitches which a girl of even 
five years old might be expected to do.*' We agree with the 
writer of the Report in the superior importance of the few plaia 
neat* stitches ; but we imagine there is, as usual, some kind 
of caste jealousy or feeling about this. The Hindus look upon 
it as beneath any one but a derzie to do plain work, and indeed 
dislike useful employment of any kind, especially for their 
women, unless it is the particular calling of the caste. Fancy- 
work being a kind of accomplishment or amusement, is not open 
to the same objection in Native eyes, and indeed it is certainly 
much better than nothing, and has its uses both in interesting 
the mind and teaching dexterity in the use of the fingers. 

From all that has been stated, we think that the friends 
of female education in India have much to encourage them. 
Somewhat under two thousand girls are now receiving instruc- 
tion in this Presidency, where seven years ago no general plan 
of female education had been proposed, and where it was then 
confined to the few girls taught in missionary establishments. 

We know tliat many objections may be made to this kind of 
secular education ; that many of the best- friends of Native 
education are inclined to cavil at it in this form. If the Native 
women are to be taught,*’ say they, “ why not give them educa- 
tion in the best form ; why not make a great effort, engage good 
mistresses, teacli them boldly everything that it most concerns 
humanity to know ? Why repeat the mistake already made in 
the education of the men, and raise up a people who, deprived of 
their own faith, can take refuge in no other ?** But it .is much 
easier to talk than to act ; and whilst many can l»ld forth on 
this theme in the most convincing manner, nothing can be done. 
The thing is not possible. The children would not be sent to 
the schools on such conditions ; and if tliey were on any other, we 
think it would be questionable morality to teach tliem what it is 
the direct and expressed will of their parents that they should not 
kiipw. Besides, the mistake, if such it is, has been made. The 
men of influence are already sufficiently imbued with European ideas 
to desire the education of the women ; and it is from them that the 
movement in its favour has originated. Shall we now, having 
taught them so far what is right, draw back from the naturd 
consequences of our teaching ? Will our doin^ so remedy the 
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* love of display, the tendency to cram, and all the other imperfec- 
tions so constantly urged against the schools ? The Natives mB 
advance noW) \irhether uve vrish it or not. Had we not better 
watch, encourage, and, as far as possible, direct the movoment, 
instead of leaving it to their unassisted and undirected efforts ? 

« There is another consideration, too, which should not be for- 
gotten. Endeavours have been made by missionaries, English, 
Scotch, German, and American, to convert the Hindus through 
the medium of schools, but with little success, for the first 
conversion threatens the school with ruin ; and a German 
missionary not long ago confessed to us that his brethren were 
unable, and indeed unwilling, to make any attempts at converting 
the children in their schools on that very account. They could 
only do \(^hat is being done in the schools we have been discussing, 
— endeavour to awaken the intellects and enlighten the minds of 
their pupils, and trust that, having thus been led to abandon gradu- 
ally their own superstitious, they, or at least their children, will be 
more ready at some future time to receive and embrace the 
truths of Christianity. We do not ourselves much dread the 
imaginary picture of an infidel nation. Such, we hope and 
believe, cannot last. It would be as it lias been before, — a 
nation in a transition state. But believing as we do that even- 
tually the truth will prevail in India and in all the world, 
we hail the advancement of civilisation, the gradually decreas- 
ing influence of caste, and tlie abandonment of old prejudices 
and superstitions ; for all these are tending, under the good pro- 
vidence of God, to the same great end. Conversion in India must 
be promoted amongst adults by steady and persevering preaching — 
and even this will not, we fear, be very successful with this gene- 
ration ; .“to preach the Gospel” is a duty committed to the 
Church on earth, and results are in the hands of God. But any 
attempts to institute scliools in which Christianity must be taught 
would be fatal to female education ; for the Natives in general so 
little feel the advantages of knowledge, tliat they would never on 
its account alone expose their daughters to the risk of conversion. 

The other real objection made to triese schools (and it is one 
which weighs both with Europeans and Natives), istho want of 
female superintendence and instruction ; but to obtain this m\ist 
be the work of time. When we consider the difficulties of 
the case, we do not conceive that it would be^^ossible or desirable 
to procure English mistresses for all these schools ; and although 
one might be usbfully employed at the head of a normal school 
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in Bombay, even that one might rouse the jealous suspicion of the 
Natives so as to prevent them from seniling their llttlo girls. 
Under these circumstances ^YC must wait luuil there are a few 
more educated women in the country willing and able to instruct 

others ; and we do not despair of seeing tlio example already 

set at Belgauin, and wo hear also at Nuggur, pretty 

generally foiJ»)wed in a few years. Meauwliile, such efforts 
on the part of Indian ladies should bo encouraged to the 

uttermost. The good work once begun by themselves, it is 
our part and duty to aid, direct and guide them in it, and by no 
means to check or discourage the ardour of oiir Native iriends. 
True, tlieir motives maybe defective and their works imperfect, 
but with our purer religion and clearer light, we may gradually 
do much to correct what is amiss, and supply what is deficient. 
Let us use tlie means at onr disposal, atul not sit down idly to 
lament that they are no better. We may blame Government for 
this, or the Natives for that ; hut are unable to modify the actions 
of either. We can, after all, only take things as tliey arc, and use 
them ; but let each of us be quite sure that we do use them, 
lionestly and well. 


Art. VII.— sir ERSKINE PERRY’S - BIRD’S-EYE 
VIEW OF INDIA.” 

« 

A Bird's-Eye View of Lidia^ with Extracts from a Journal 
kept in the Provinces, Nepal, &c. By Sir h^usKiNi:] Perry, 
M.P., late Cliief Justice of Bombay. Fcap. 8vo. London : 
Murray, 1855. 

Not the least of literary evils in this book-making age is the 
enojmoiis quantity of trash inflicted upon a rather good-natured, 
much-enduring public, in tlic shape of what the publishers are 
pleased to call (in grave irony surely) “ light works of travel”.! 
* Physicians with their “ holidays,” lawyers with their ** vacation 
rambles,” students witli tlieir excursions and pedestrian jour- 
and the herd of idle tourists “ witho’^t number numberless,” 
- VOL. HI. — :^o. II. f>3 
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that nisli into print, giving tlieir impression on anything and 
everything, liave enveloped in a ^vilderness of commonplace, 
whatover is wortli knowing or seeing in almost every country, 
wliethor in the old world or the new. 

India, which hitherto in great measure has escaped this literary 
pestilence, is now fast becoming a prey to it; and one cannot but 
contemplate with something like dismay the rapid increase of frivo- 
lous books bearing such titles as “ Days and Years in the East,*' 
“Winter Tour in India,’* “Scramble iuScinde,”&c. that have with- 
in the last few years been published in such profusion- The most 
recent specimen of the class to which we refer that has come 
under our notice, is the “ Bird’s-Eye View of India” by Sir 
Erskino Perry; a reason apparently for tlic publication of which is, 
that it is meant for the special use and guidance of the class of 
writers on India most to be deprecated, — “the traveller who 
should contemplate a three or four months* trip in India,” and 
who of course writes about everything, secs everytliing, throiigli 
a false medium, and misrepresents everything. 

Good books on India — written by competent persons having 
tlie requisite knowledge, with the will and leisure to use it for 
illustrating the cliaracter of Indian institutions, the manners, 
customs, and life of the Indian people — are greatly wanted ; and 
our chief quarrel with the class of books we have been 
specially rcferi ing to, is not only that this is not done, thongli 
attempted by tliem, but that their production lias tlie mischievous 
effect of preventing it being done by others ; for the imniber of 
silly and ignorant publications about India disgust people with 
the wliole subject, .so tliat wlien a really good book makes its 
appearance, it is not likely to invite tlie attention of tlio public. 

The announcement of a work on India by the late Chief Justice 
of Bom bay, •though little calculated to raise in a community which 
knew him well any liigli expectations of its value to Indian litera- 
ture, yet no doubt excited some curiosity amongst us, and caused 
ns to speculate as to whether the contents would illustrate sundry 
crotchets and opinions wliicli the author had previously expressed. 

Sir Erskinc has long been a candidate for distinction, and has 
tried to obtain it in various ways. Whether animated l)y a 
desire for fame in the comparatively pure form which Milton 
celebrates as • 

“ That last infirmity of noble minds,*’ 

or under influences more genial to “ sinful clay,” we do not 
undertake to determine; but the fiict itself is certain. IJe 
'has done a portion Savigny into English, indited letters 
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on Law Reform to his friend ** plain Jolin,”* engaged in 
educational controversies with missionaries, elaborated educa- 
tional Roporis, and laboriously edited a solocfion of Ids decisions 
in tlie Supreme Court of Boinbav, for the special enlightonniGiit of 
such as are not initiated into the inystorios of Orieiital life and 
the application of “ English Law to India.” Relying upon his 
Indian experience, he has aippcarod before Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament to give evidence cm Indian subjects, has 
stood up in liis place in tlio House of Connnojjs to advocate 
Indian Reforms on similar grounds, and now he comes befm-e us 
as the writer of a book about India, claiming attention mainly on 
account of his personal acquaintance witii the country aiul people. 

Sir Erskine, however, has not coiiimanded “ success” in dealing 
with the various subjects we have enumerated ; nor, wo fear, can 
it ])c said that lie has in all cases ^‘dcservc>l it.” His labours on 
Savigny have not pcrliaps materially aided iii CMtendlng a know- 
ledge of that great jurist’s writings, nor have Ids liiciibratious on 
i.aw Reform produced much practiced rcsviit; Imt the efforts, 
sucli as they wore, are at least pvaisewortliy. Tlie educational 
measures of Sir Erskino and Ids coa<ljuioi';i have boon le^s satis- 
faettory. The rigid investigation to which the systtmi they so 
lauded and upheld has been rocoutly .sul)jected, will, v;o have 
reason to believe, only con linn, wlien iho reports of tho examin- 
ers are made public, what was ])rovi«)uslY suspected by most per- 
sons, — that the whole thing has been little bettor than a system of 
cramming and sham. The “ Cases Ii.li’stkativk of On;ii’:xTAr4 
Life” will be fuund, as nitlier to illusf ra^^^^ 

the author’s vanity; aiul as to the applications of Law, vve believe 

* Some of our re.'iders will no doubt rtrinembci* tlio occasion on whidi tlits 
present Ijord Chief Justice uf Kurland, l.ord Ciunpbcll, tootjio liiinself tho 
of “ I’hiin Jolin” which lias ever since st u' k to him. ^Vhen Attor- 
ney tuMioial and the rejected of Dufiley," he aj'poared before the citixoiis of 
Edinlinrfi^li as. a camlid ito to represent them in Parliament on the elevation if 
JeflVey to the »ScotLish Eench. I ho V/hig platenn n v.ero rather in bad odour, 
and the learned Attorney Oeneral, v.Iu'ii aiixiwuidy feelin.; his vvay v.iih tli»^ 

I lectors, deprecated his bcino; looked upon as a hi^li and Unijihted fuiic- 

tiiwiary and a member of 11. M.'.s Govern mont, — “ho wished tho humldo 
iiidividnal who w\'is swlicitin^ th':ir siUlVujes merely to bo thuuoht of 
John Cawpbdl' ” 

Curiously eiiouyh, the first public appearance of riir hue ominent Governor 
General was in a coiite.s^ with the then i^ir-JoIin Canii)bell, six mouths after- 
wards, for the roprcseiitatioii of the City of Edinburjilj in ihirliainont. Party 
* spirit ran high — I.ord James liamsay, just fresh (mm (Julleoe, bedonjied to the 
I’ory party, then very unpopular, and was jeered at by the mob as the “ iio;/ 
Ramsay^'" tlioufrU the ability he displayed in the stormy area of a hustings*, 
e'>eu at that early age, showed he was no cominoiii^ers -n. The Boy Uumsay i 
has*^iiice then shot ahead of “ plain John" iu the race of stateinauship. 
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there is nothing special or peculiar about any o(‘ them, if we except 
the notorious cases of gambling in opium, which excited so much 
attention on account of the enormous sums at stake. Sir Erskine 
was wont rather to pride liimself ou these, as lie was singular 
amongst the Judges in India for the opinion which lie held, and 
which was afterwards conlirnied on appeal to the Privy Council, 
when they reversed the decision arrived at by the Supremo Court 
of Bombay. 

Judging from the recent public career of our late Chief Justice, 
we conclude that a leading object of his ambition is to have him- 
self looked upon as an authority at home ou India and Indian 
subjects. On every fitting opportunity he is careful to proclaim 
the extent of his Indian service, and the opportunities he has 
had of acquiring knowledge and information about Indian in- 
stitutions and Indian people. On liis first public appearance in 
England aftbr his return from India, before t lie Lords’ Committee 
on Indian Territories, he stated that he had been “ nearly twelve 
years a Judge in the Supreme Court of Bombay, and five and a 
half years of the period Cliief Justice.” He informed the Com- 
mons’ Committee more in detail, that “ during the eleven and a 
half years I was in India, I used to occupy all tlie vacation-time 
I had, wdiich was very considerable, in going about dilferent parts 
of India, passing tlirough the country, generally speaking, at 
marcliing pace, twelve or fourteen miles a day. I took all possible 
opportunities of going about tt> visit tlio Law Courts, and become 
acquainted, as I necessarily should, with tlic members of the 
Judicial Service of India.” IJis peculiar knowledge of the 
Judicial Service and the Honourable Company's Law Courts was 
very fully displayed in the evidence he gave before tlie Parlia- 
mentary Committees abovemeiitioned — evidence wliicli, whether 
we consider 'the caricature it drew of the judicial ])rocedure in the 
Mofussil districts of the Bombay Presidency, or the sapient sug- 
gestions made for its reform, may safely be characterised as the 
most curious given on the occasion before the Committee of either 
House of Parliament. 

The public appearances of Sir Erskine in the House of Commons 
on Indian subjects, whether relating to education, the Inj^iau 
Army, tlie use of torture in the collection of revenue, or tho 
annexation of Native States, have not been panimilarly happy as 
displays either of special knowledge regarding the cjuestions them- 
selves, or of aptitude and wisdom in his mode of handling them. 

When we come to test tlie mucli -vaunt(?d knowledge ayid 
'experience of India by an examination oftlic “ Bird's-Eye View,” 
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the result, we are sorry to say, is infinitely worse. It would be 
difficult, we believe, to discover anywhere, in the same brief space, 
so much of conceit, halfknowledge, erroneous ass ..mptions, and crude 
opinions, as. we find crammed into this little volume. Why Sir 
Erskine should have published it at all, is a puzzle to us. Surely, 
it argued little of the “ wisdom of the sorp(3nt” on his part when 
lie enabled his opponents to judge of his Indian experiences from 
a volume in almost every page of which blunders and crudities of 
all sorts are displayed. He tells us in the Preface with rather 
slovenly English (of which the work itself aliounds in numerous 
examples), that he had purported to deliver the substance of tho 
first portion in two lectures to his constitueiitwS at Devonport. 
The compilation of which the first part consists would have been 
all very well if designed as an evening’s amuscmeiitfor the citizens 
of Devonport, according to the fashion of such entertainments 
which is at present in vogue ; but it by no means follows that tho 
same matter is equally suitable for separate publication. When a 
lecturer commits his opinions to print, he challenges the a])proval 
of a very diflbrent audience, and becomes amenable to a more 
searching tribunal. 

A new book on India that presents nothing original, either in 
matter or manner, but hashes up tho known and tlm familiar 
with merely their form and colour changed by the compiler, is 
not wanted, and is an evil, in so much as it adds another useless 
book to the too many ol’ a like character already in existence. But 
when such a Compilation is made with that self-sufticicncy so 
characteristic of the half knowledge which is more mischievous in 
its results than no knowledge, tho evil is enormously exaggerated. 
We deliberately pronounce the “ Bird’s-Eye View of India” to be 
a work of this character. 

The Journal of a Tour in the Upper Provinces, ©ude, Ncpaul, 
and tlioncc to Calcutta — the portion of this work which professes 
to be original — w’ould appear to have been, when seen through 
the inaguifying glasses of the journalist, deficient neither in interest 
nor value. Here is his own summing up of the whole; — 

“ I have learnt to know the Ttaiputs in their mo.st lionoured localities ; 
thi^Mussabnans of Oude in their fertile, biit disorganised kingdom; and the 
active and thriving Gorklias in their mountain fa.stnc.'sses. J have seen, 
nearly all the fine arckitectuval remains of Upper India, and at the holy 
Benares, at Muttra, Bindrabund, and Ayodhia. J have seen Hinduism 
and its operations in their most developed state. Ahovejiill, 1 have seen 
such a phase of the Himalaya as to eftace every other scene of mountain 
,»iagnificence wliich 1 had before witnessed. .| l.iving, moreover, almost 
eaclusively with civilian.?, I have been enabled to study with some care 
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the workings of Government in the North-West Provinces and in Bengal ; 
and, on the other band, the coming in contact with indigo planters and 
grantees, has given me some little inkling as to the manner of man which 
characterises this class.*’ 

Now, we must say it is too bad in Sir Ersldne to tantalise iis 
by thus vaunting of his tour and its nuigniticent results, and 
then, after placing the record of it even before us, not to exhibit 
a single passage bearing out the description with which he 
concludes. Not only do wc learn notliing (from him cii least J of the 
Rajputs “in their most honoured localities/’ “ of the Mussalmans 
of Oude in their fertile, hut disorganised kingdom,” “ the Gorkhas 
111 thoir mountain fastnesses,” but even on the subjects ()f 
“Hinduism and its operations In their developed state,’* “the 
architectural remainsof Upper India,” “ the scenery and phases of 
the Himalayas,” we do not meet with a note worthy of remark, or 
anything which is not meagre and commonplace. 

In truth, we shovdd have wondered if it had been otherwise. 
A person travelling across India shut up in a palanquin or bul- 
lock cart, and ignorant of all its languages, might have j<*gg<‘il 
on Jive years^ instead of five months, without adding very materi- 
ally to our knowledge of any Indian subject. After all, w'e are 
not sure that Sir Erskine’s “ frioml” ISit* AVillonghby Cottoi 
was very far wrong when he spoke facetiously of his going through 
“ a thousand miles of jungle, without gaining a new idea.” 

Tliough we deem it a duty to state thus candidly our sincere 
opinion of the book before ns, wc by no means wish to be 
understood as affirming that it does not contain anything 
good. Not a little, to be found in it is both interesting and 
amusing, though our space, we fear, will not permit us to give 
many extracts. One of the most prominent developments which 
the book esJdbits of Sir Erskiiie’s crec'd on Indian matters, 
is his profound reverence for Brahmans and Brahmanism. We 
meet with it in one shape or another at almost every page*. 
Prosaic, even dull, as he is on many subjects, on this he is gene- 
rally animated, and, for him, even eloquent, Wc have the Brah- 
man exhibited to us frf)m two points of view. One we may term 
the picturesque view; in this Brahmans appear as met with on 
tonrSy “ dignified in bearing,’' and, though probably living oii a 
revenue of a few shillings a month, with their calm intellectual 
expression of countenance, and their gracef?il drapery hanging 
classically from their shoulders, arousing in his mind a vivid idea 
of what might have been the appearance of a Greek philosopb.er 
jof the age of Plato ! txt another time the Brahman is repre^- 
sonted avS pious, self-denying, cultivating learning, “disregarding 
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v-orldiy aclviiutnges,” acting as a gratuitous instructor and coun- 
sellor of liis countrymen.” And again lie appears as a beneticent 
dispenser to Sir Ersldno’s Purvoe and Capuiin of Horse of 
sugar-canes — “ a man devoted to good works,” with a smile full 
of kindness of licart, “ scorning dirty sixpences ofl'erecl in payment.” 

As a set-ofF to this, tliove is unfortunately the exhibition 
of the Pralunan from tlm Snprenic (Jmirt point of view, which 
. is certainly not quite .s?> attractive. : — ‘“Sitting in the Supreme 
Court, and obtaining the close view of tlui springs of action 
among a people that cilminal procedure aiforcls, wlienover any 
very ingenious and complicalevl piece of roguery came before me, 

I Immodiatoly began to imjuire what Hvahman was at the bottom 
of it, and It rarely occurred that I was wrong in my conjecture.” 

’ Those \vho have most knowledge of J3rahmans ami Hrahinanism 
will allinn that there is more of truth in the last picture than the 
1"? f's fu' fiiun lhahnuins being the gratuitous, bountiful 
dis|.}c};s('i.s o» I, \or. Ic/lge to their countrymen that Sir Erskiiic 
wo hi wisli to V; : .ke out, it is notorious that they have ever been 
rnonooolists n. ledge, and, whenever they could, kept tlieir 
•v-'.C’ ^ rut jsii ignorance. 

thU6 d'.uie am j>le justice to his friends the Brahmans, 
our ;),iithor describes their women in the lollowing passage, whicli 
wo think will bear out his old reputation, earned in Bombay, of 
being a (jallanl^ as well as a learned, Knight : — 

“TliO women, with their elegrintiy-turned limbs an*l small hands and 
feet, ‘ail displayed wiih liberal profusion to .idrnirers of the nudo^nay vie 
wn’th fbose of any country in the world for synumetry ; and 1 krmw not a 
more |.ici.n:e#que sijrlit lliaii u river near some lirahman village, such as 
Wahi in the Deccan, to" which Hindoo maidens are resorting for the 
puipose either of bathing or fetching w’ater. In the former case, it is 
remarkable to observe with what virgin purity the whole operation of 
h.uliing and clianginir the dress are effected in the face of til? whole village. 

:\ Hrahman girl puts on a clean mho every day. and the river is entered 
with everything on, so that tho toilette as well ns the belle receive ablution 
at the same time; while, on emerging from the stream, the dry clothes left 
on the bank are artistically arranged for putting on, and in the twinkling 
(»f an eye tlic wet dress drops from beneath the Sa ri or flowing robe wliicli the 
maiden puts on at the same moment. This Sari, which is the universal 
dress of a Hindoo female, consists of a very long, narrow robe, often 
twehty or thiity yards long, whicli, after being first bound round the 
waist, is tucked up — one end of it behind, whilst the other end is thrown 
gracefully over the slioftlder. In addition to thi?, in Western India, they 
* wear a sliort spencer called a chuli, covering the bosom, but leaving the 
greater part of the arms, and the body dow'ii to the wa^ bare. Tliey 
wear nothing on tlieir lieads but native flowers ; and the^graceful coiffure 
I'l/a Grecqm is universal. , 

'»•» The dress altogether is most becoming, and when in full costume, 
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with n handsome Sari, a Hindoo girl coming from the well, with a vase 
of water on iier head, has often reminded me of an ancient Caryatid, or of 
the finest draped figure of antiquity, the Pallas di Velhtri." 

After reading Sir Erskine’s flattering account of J3raliinans, ouv 
readers will not be mucli surprised to learn that their religion has 
at least an equal share of his admiration. Tlio passages through- 
out the volume referring to it are numerous, and all are pitched 
in the same laudatory key. It is more than once spoken of as 
“ a beneficent religion,*’ and he tells us “ it is impossible not 
to admire a faith which dictates, and the self-sacrifice which has 
always produced in the 11 iiidii system, a devotion to things divine, 
and a performance of acts generally beneficial to mankind, untinged 
by any ordinary worldly motive.” 

The reasons for those opinions, when any are given, must be 
allowed to be rather of a frivolous character, and can hardly be 
dealt with seriously. They arc siicli as might be expected from 
a })erson on a sort of Dr. Syntax’s Tour, looking at things mainly 
tlirougli the picturesque medium, and therefore — though it is not 
a little amusing to hear of the Hindu pilgrim being ra})turously 
spoken of as beneficent solely on the ground of there being 
plenty of temples everywliere, so that“ to the present Hindu in 
every village there is an hotel iii the sljai)e of a temple, where he 
will find lodgings, good company, picturesque travellers, occa- 
sionally water, and no doubt, if he is in actual want, rood" — it 
need hardly cause inucli surprise. The Dhnrumsahi aapeci of 
lliuduisin seems to have laid special hold on Sir Erskinc’s fancy. 
Many 9( our readers will no doubt remember bow he showed his 
zeal on tliis subject so ardently, at the expense of his good sense, 
by prescribing as a theme for a Prize Essay to Native students, 
“the advantages which would result to India by tlie establishment 
of a Dliurunrsala or public bungalow in London, with compounds, 
wells, &c. suitable for travellers" ! 

Our author, with much condescension and mock modesty, 
suggests to his friends the missionaries a new place for the more 
successful prosecution of tlieir labours for the conversion of 
Hindus, and the counteraction of Brahmanical influence. He 
writes ^ 

** I have often thought, indeed, that tlie most successful course for 
Chrisiian missionaries to adopt in order to counteract Brahmanical influence, 
would be to seat themselves down in Hindoo villages, away from Europeiin 
establishments^and to adopt the simple living and inexpensive habits of the 
Brahman ; if then, by previous studies of the arts and sciences of Europe, 
especially of medicine and iji^tronomy, they could put themselves in a posit. 
Vian to render moie useful services to the popuiutioii than Brahmans now 
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afForcl, tills self-devotion and utility would secure for them a position and 
an iniluence wliicli tliey certainly have not yet obtained. 1 am aware 
that sacrifices like these, though they may bo made : t times under strong 
impulses by individuals such as Xavier or Schwartz, cannot fairly be ex- 
pected from any profession of men, or for a continued period ; but I point 
out that the Hindoo system undoubtedly produces them, and that mis- 
sionaries have to compete for spiritual influence with a body of men all over 
India who, with more or less purity of life, have made themselves exem- 
plary among their fellows.** 

This is simply an impertinonce, and not very creditable to the 
author ; but the subject is not one that can be advantageously 
discussed, and wouhl bo as much out of place in our pages as the 
quotation above given is in the work under review. 

Sir Erslvine confesses tliat Brahmans \meashady side, and with 
the aid of his friend tlie late Frofessor Green, ho lifts the veil 
from before them by giving an account of certain cercniouies ; but 
Avhen showing some dark phases of Hinduism, he merely intends 
to illustrate the potency of Hindu faitli, and the physical suf- 
fering wliich individuals undergo to manifest it ! Ti»o account 
in question is interesting, but written in a spirit of too miicli 
flippancy for a subject so painful and revolting. Probably, 
missionaries will find little favour in Sir Erskine’s eyes, even for 
their literary labours ; but if he is really anxious for any infer- 
mation in addition to Professor Green’s statement, he will find 
this matter discussed, with fuller knowledge in every way, in the 
interesting account of Jejuvi recently published by the Kev. 
Murray Mitchell. 

I t would be somewhat tedious to ourselves, as we have no doubt 
it w'ould be to our rcailers, were we to follow Sir Erskinc with a 
comment on his journey and his journals, througli Gu/.erat, Raj- 
putana, the North-west Provinces, and Nepal, to Calcutta. Most 
journalists in such circumstances generally contriv^to illustrato 
tlicmsclves a great deal better than the countries they travel 
througli, and the “ Bird’s-Eye View” is no exception to His 
general rule. Tlie author himself seems to have had misgivings 
on this head, lie confesses that he “ docs not find it a very ex- 
citing or a very instructive life,” but pleads that “after all, 
it i^ as good as an evening spent at the esplanade or band at 
Bombay.” 

The visit to the Court of the Gaekwar is not very happily de- 
» scribed, though an effort -to be lively and smart is visible enough ; 
and the taste of one passage, reflecting on persons occupied 
at^tlie time the highest place in Bombay f^ociety, iar anything but 
commendable. 
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“ A BinVs-eye View of Indian 


In the following passage Sir Erskino tells us some of the 
many things he can do, and of something tliat he cannot do : — 

“ Dccemher — Aspar, twenty-four miles. I roused up my people 

at A.. M.yvin order to make a morning march, and arrive earlier at camp. 
1 found my Purvoe Captain of Horse already up, and I got a good lesson from 
him. The only serious inconvenience 1 have met with is the difficulty of 
finding a snug, cosy corner for a bath. I can read, write, eat, and sleep 
before an admirinr/ mob with sangfroid, but the little iiiejf able mysteries 
of bathing require for unj taste ]}rh)ucy, though Hindus, men and 
women, bathe freely before the world, and the latter with the utmost deli- 
cacy. But J am straying from my morning's hint, which was, finding the 
Purvoe bathing himself by moonlight, I immediately followed the same 
practice, and have given orders for a large chatty of water to be put by my 
bedside every night for early morning's use." 

On leaving Rajpiitana he favours us with liis opinion on tlie 
elTects of Native rule, so far as it had come under his observation 
in the Native States he had passed tliroiigh, and his words arc 
not without interest as coming from one wlio professes to bo a 
stickler for upholding Native rights : — 

“ Tomorrow I leave Kajputana, and I must say the appearance of the con n- 
try, from first entering it to its furthest limits, does not say much for Native 
government. They have now had thirty years of uninterrupted prosperity, 
with all the benefits of a protected frontier, and nothing to pay for it ; yet 
1 see the greater part (nine-tenths) of the country uncultivated, though 
much of tho soil, the plains of Me war in particular, appears very fertile, 
and water is in most parts abundant, and near the surface. I am aware 
a traveller going through the country so rapidly us 1 do, can see nothing 
but the outer features of tho landscape, the extent and kind of cultivation, 
the build and appearance of the races, and Iho manner and style of the 
villages, and therefore I do not dwell much on my conclusions ; but 
1 saw nowfiere any symptoms of increased cultivation, or of capital laid 
out in agricultural improvements ; and both on this trip and on a former 
one through a Native State, a murdcr’was committed almost under rny 
nose, and was apparently regarded as a common event." 

The accoifilt of the Kingdom of Oiule is perhaps the best part 
of the book, llis stay in tlic country to be suro wa^ not long — 
lil^ more than throe weeks, for wo find liimjoiirnalisingliis arrival 
at Cawnpore on the 23rd January, and his exit at Gorackporc on 
the 14th February en route to Nepal. But, evidently, he had made 
the most of his time in observing for himself, and making inquiries 
of others ; so that through his personal intercourse with the princi- 
pal officials, from Colonel Slceman, the Resident, downwards, and 
his gleanings from other sources, he liad cont’’ived to gather much 
useful information as to the actual state of the kingdoin. 
The follbwR'g extract will bo read with interest at tlie 
present time, tlnd might really be taken as a justification of recent 
‘c^nts, were justificatio^i needed where the misrule uiid anarchV 
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Condition of Oudc. 

here depicted liad become so intolerable that annexation really ' 
gave the only chance of recovery and improvement : — 

“ This Kingdom of Oiide, as our Government has allowed it to be 
called, though, from its size, mode of erection, and necessiiry subordina* 
tion to the paramount power of India, it would have been more properly 
designated as a soubah or province, appears to be in a most critical and 
interesting position. It has usually been estimated that its annual 
revenue ought to amount to two millions sterling ; but from its bad 
management, improvident grants, and widely-diffused disorganisation, the 
actual revenue collected last year was under r£7rj0,000 ; at the same time, 
it seems that the expenditure is a million and a half per annum ; and, 
what is worse, instead of being laid out on essentials — on the payment of 
troops, police, roads, and the necessary expenses of Government, — it is 
fooled away by the King in the most reckless and improvident manner. 
IJis tastes lead him exclusively to the society of fiddlers, amongst wIiomTm 
spends all his time, composing songs, &c. and lavishing on the most 
unworthy individuals not only large sums of money (I hoard of XoO, 000 
to one fiddler), but actually conferring upon them the highest appointments 
of the State, to the disgust, of course, of all bis respectable OrnlaUs. The 
disorganisation of the kingdom is such, that Colonel Sleeman, the Resi- 
dent, has prevailed on the Governor-General to allow him to make a tour 
through the provinces, which ho has been engaged in for the last 
three months, and^uring which he has been encouraging applications and 
the receipt of petinons from all quarters. This, no doubt, is an extra- 
ordinary interference with the Native Government, jind not warranted by 
any treaty ; indeed, is contrary to them all, and therefore can only be 
justified by the strongest of all reasons — sains popuIL In the mean time 
Colonel Slcernan has seen so much to shook him in the present aspect of 
things, that he has sent in word to stop all expenditure of Government, 
even on the most essential works over which he, as Resident, has any 
control, such as the repairs of the roads and bridges of the city, &c. and 
the European Officers have assured me that life and property are safe in no 
quarter of the kingdom ; that the troops are not paid, but are battened on 
tlie districts, where thev'cater for themselves, and where they are bought 
off tlirough their commanding officer, by one rich Zemindar after another 
offering a douceur of X5,00b or so, to move on to a neighbouring dis- 
trict. Whilst Colonel Sleeman is thus employing liimselfiipthe Court are 
aghast at the storm which they suspect is brewing, and are of course in 
great consternation, and in order to meet the evils which are thus being 
palpably exposed, are making great retrenchments in every quarter, otten 
of the most ill-advised nature. 

•‘It will be very curious to watch what the denouement of this state of 
affairs will be ; for, to a bystander like myselT, it is difficult to understand ' 
how Rritish interests are affected by this internal misrule, or how, there- 
for;v any interference on our part can be warranted ; and I understand the 
responsibility lies entirely with Colonel Sleeman, for tlie Governor-General 
has only given a bare assent to his progress through the country, 

“ I observe that Forster, on his visit to Lucknow in 1783, describes the 
then revenue at two millions sterling, hut states tliat thjy bad greatly 
decreased since the deatli of the late Vizier Siijah-al-n^v|Rr 
I “ Fcbvuarij ^>//^. — An interesting letter this morfJffig from Colonel 
Sleeman, describing the country he is travelling tlirough, and wishing m6 
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“ A BmVs-eye View of India** 


to come out to join him. He says : — ‘ A few years "hf tolerable government 
would make this the finest country in India ; for there is no part of 
India with so many advantages from nature. 1 have i^een no soil liner. 
The whole plain of which it is composed is capable of tillage. It is every- 
where intersected by rivers flowing from the snowy range of the Himalaya, 
which keep the moisture near the surface, yet nowhere cut up the banks 
into ravines. It is studded with the finest groves and single trees, ns 
much as the lover of the picturesque could desire. It has the boldest and 
most industrious peasantry in Tndla, and a landed aristocracy too strong 
for the weak and wretched Government. It is for the most part well 
cultivated ; yet, with all this, one feels in travelling over it, as if one 
were moving among a people suffering under incurable physical disease, 
from the atrocious crimes every day perpetrated with impunity, and the 
numbers of suffering and innocent people who approach one in the hope 
oi redress, and are sent away in despair.* ** 

Sir Ersldne was eccentric and quixotic enoiigli, in Hice of the 
foregoing testimony, to stand up in the House of Commons to 
denounce annexation and advocate the status qno^ on the faith of 
former treaties and tlio plea of Native rights. Ills audience, 
with an evident sense of the quackery of this sort of friend-of- 
India sentinmitalhm^ showed him little countenance — in fact, 
rather snubbed him. Wo wisli him a bettcnt caso and better 
luck next time lie courts the ear of the Commons. 

There are few of our roatlers, we believe, who do not participate 
in the ho]ie that the last important public act of the late 
Governor General, the “ annexation of Oiide,” may soon make 
the wish of that eminent public servant Colonel Sleeman, a 
reality ; and that “ few years” indeed may paSvS by before Oude, 
enjoying a “ tolerable government,” becomes the “ finest couutiy 
in India.” 

Here we must now part company’with the “ Bird’s-Eye View,” 
and bid adieu to Sir Erskiiie in his character of an Indian authort 
The work ems?.iating from a person who long filled an importan. 
position in Bombay society, seemed to claim special notice 
from us as Bombay Reviewers, and we regret that wo should have 
had occasion to represent it as, in our opinion, alike unworthy of 
the subject and ilie writer’s previous reputation. 
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In the year 1698 a few clergy and laity, who had frequently 
met in Loudon for mutual advice and counsel, resolved to constitute 
a Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and to 
undertake, — first, the establishment of missions in the East Indies; 
second, the support of schools in England; and third, thoyublicatiou 
of Bibles, Prayer-books, and other religiouvS works. The associa- 
tion thus formed met with considerable encouragement, so that 
A. D. 1700 five thousand children were by its means taught, cloth- 
ed, and many boarded, in London and AVestminster ; in 1712 a 
mission in which Schwartz afterwards gave himself up with such 
devotion to his Lord’s service was established in Southern India ; 
and in 1741 sixteen hundred schools had been opened in England-, 
and Wales. In course of time the Society resigned two fields of its 
labour — missions and schools — to the Society for the Ort)pagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and the Natipnal SoJwty ; but in 
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the third field, . the publication of bookis, it is at present engageci 
more vigorously and extensively than ever. Daring the year 
ending April 1855, its issues of books and tracts amounted to 
4,047)314 ; and during 22 years terminating at the same period, 
the issues amounted to more than 122,000,000, of which more 
than eight millions #ere Bibles and New Testaments, and nine 
millions and a half were Books of Gominou Prayer. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SOGIE^rY’S 
BRANCH IN BOMBAY. 

One of the Parent Society’s first aims was to establish correspond- 
ing committees in England and her foreign possessions. So early 
as 1719 applications for assistance were received by it from the 
Rev. Richard Cobbe, Chaplain of Bombay, and its replies were 
encouraging'; but there was no othqir result, in consequence of that 
gentleman’s departure from the scene of his lab^i^rt's. Nor were 
any further steps taken here until 1816, when Bishop Middleton, 
having formed a Diocesan Committee at Calcutta, engaged in 
the same good work during his primary visitation at Madras, 
Ceylon, Penang, and Bombay. In the last mentioned place. 
Archdeacon Barnes and the rest of the clergy heartily seconded 
the zealous efforts of the first Indian Bishop, and having collected 
subscriptions to the amount of 1,680 rupees, provided the military 
throughout the Presidency with a large number of Bibles and 
Prayer-books, for which they were formally thanked in flattering 
terms by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

In August 1818 the Diocesan Committee, making for tiie 
first time a regular effort to educate tite Natives of the 
Presidency, established Vernacular Schools, which they placed 
under the Education Society, and the following year they 
supplied gratuitously with books 850 pupils, of whom 250 
were children of Natives. In 1829 they undertook to pay 'all 
the expenses of six schools for native females which the ladies 
of the American Mission had opened, but wefe about to close from 
the failure of^iqds. In 1831 the Society had two small schools 
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for Natives at Matoonga and Parell, one in Mazagon under the 
superintendence of the late Mr. VaupelU and t wo in Carinja under 
Mr. Sargon. That year, also, they placed five hundred rupees at 
the disposal of the Rev. J. Gray, the zealous chaplain of BhooJ, 
who had opened a school where sixty native children received 
instruction in Christianity. But the support of schools has now 
ceased to be the Society’s work, having been undertaken more 
effectually by missionaries ; and as this division of their labours 
had awakened the interest and been a foandation for the purest 
hopes of their sanguine members, when it was given up, they seem 
to have been discouraged, and to have related their efifortsTor* 
the attainment of another and equally important object. 

The work which the Society originally undertook, and which 
still remains to be performed, is the dispersion of moral and 
religious books throughout the Presidency. With this view, 
they expended considerable sums in translating the Liturgy and 
printing vernti^lar tracts, with which they supplied missionaries. 
The ministers of the English, Scotch and American Missions at 
Bombay, Surat, Bancote, and Severndroog repeatedly expressed 
their gratitude for the generous benefactions of the Committee, 
and for the friendly disposition which they constantly manifested. 
But the military and other portions of the European community 
were the chief objects of the Society’s efforts in this department; 
so that not only the clergy of the Archdeaconry — all of whom 
v/ere subscribing members — ^l>ut also civilians of all classes, officers, 
and soldiers freely acknowledged the great benefits derived from 
their services. In both the Company’s and Her Majesty’s European 
Regiments officers and men came forward — in some instances with- 
out solicitation— to tender their pecuniary assistance. By such 
means the Society were enabled in 1820 to distribute 9,418 books 
and tracts, and 14,756 in 1821. The total number distributed 
between the years 1816 and 1821 was 33,941. Lending Libraries 
wSre also established in St. Thomas's Church, Bombay, at Colaba, 
Matoonga, Kaira, Poona, and Surat ; hospitals and European regi- 
ments were regularly supplied with Bibles, Books of Common 
Prayer, as well as other books and tracts ; and */few books were 
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placed in Travellers* Bungalows on various routes, so that in 
moments of rest and solitude wayfarers might find ready at hand 
opportunities for moral and spiritual improvement. Large 
supplies of books were received annually from the Parent Society, 
and regularly. advertised in the newspapers of the Presidency. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BRANCH 
SOCIETY. 

Although fresh vigour was for some 'time imparted to the 
Bomfcay Branch of this useful Society by the exertions of the 
%'Snmable Bishop Carr, its efficiency became again impaired, until 
at last its operations were confined to the support of a small Repe^ 
sitory in Bombay, and to supplying the military with such 
hooks as were actually paid for by an imnual grant received 
from Government. Last year, however, on the 28th of March, 
a meeting was held in the vestry of the Cathedral, — ^the Lord 
Bishop in the chair, — ^at which it was resolv$(f'<»’that the efforts 
of the IDiocesan Committee should be renewed. Subsequent 
inquiries showed that large numbers of Bibles and Prayer- 
books were required for the European troops in the Presi- 
dency, and a special appeal was made to the public, by which 
Rs. 738 were raised, Rs. " 518 of which have been since 
remitted to the Parent Society to purchase Bibles and Prayer- 
books for soldiers. But it will be seen from an annexed state- 
ment of the accounts and subscription-list, that the support on 
which the Committee can depend is very slight, and that unless 
some combined attempt is made to ifif^e into it fresh vigour, it 
must foil of attaining the great encte ' for which the Sciisciety was 
ei^ablished. 

APPEAL TO CHAPLAINS THE PUBLIC 

GENERAL^ ^ 

The Committee, beBevingthatthe present condition oftli&Branch 
Society in this Presidency is a reproH^h to Churchmen, venture to 
remiW the Q^jhlie that the great prosperity and success of the 
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Parent Society are mainly owing to the exertions of local com** 
mittees as well as of its clerical and lay members scattered 
throughout the world. They would therefore respectfully urge 
the Reverend Cha.plains of the Diocese to become members of 
their Branch Society, to collect subscriptions for it, and also to 
establish depots of books at their several stations. In order that 
an additional inducement may be offered, the Committee have 
determined that the subscription which entitles members to 
purchase books at reduced prices shall be only Rs. 12 per 
anmim, diid they will circulate a list of books and tracts 
which his Lordship the Bishop and the clergy of Bomlja? 
propose to order from the Parent Society. All gentlemen 
are invited to add the^titles of any other works on the Society’s 
catalogue which they may desire to procure ; and are assured 
that in this and similar matters, the Committee will pay a ready 
attention to their wishes. 

In establishing depots at their stations, gentlemen should follow 
the rule with rettkence to the Branch Society of Bombay which 
that Society follows with reference to the Parent Society. They 
should merely order such books as they have money in hand 
to purchase, and not expect the Branch Society to supply them 
with a stock in advance, as in such cases the Diocesan Committee 
have always found that their funds have been speedily exhausted 
witliout attaining in any proportionate degree the objects of the 
Society. 


The Committee, while reminding others of the respect due to a 
Society which has been the first in India to establish missions ano 
schools for the Natives, and to publish tracts in the vernacula) 
languages, mainly groundtheir claims for support on the imporlanci 
of the Work which is at present before them. They are anxious t< 
offer all Christians, especially soldiers and sailors, facilities for pro- 
curing Bibles and Prayer-books, and to join the Parent Society ii 
answering the multiplied calls of this generation for sound know 
ledge. The Society has felt, in common with the whole Chnrch 
the necessity of proercss, and perceiving that man^of its book 
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tLud tracts were drj and uninteresting to the present agej has been 
engaged vigourduslj in adding to its stock such works as are 
adapted to the wants not only of uneducated hut also of enlight- 
ened and intellectual persons. As yet, however, the influence of 
such books is little felt in this Presidency, and the Committee 
therefore consider it the duty of both clergy and laity to assist 
in diffusing a moral and religious literature which is strictly in 
accordance with the devotional, sober, yet highly spiritual formu- 
laries of the English Church. In making this appeal to tlie 
enlightenment and liberality of the public, they confidently expect 
mw»sither more nor less support than the piety of the Society's 
exertions deserves. 


MEMORANDUM. 

The sum collected on special Appeal amounted to .....Ks. 775 0 8 

From which, in October last 18o5, was 
remitted for Bibles and Prayer-books 
for supply to Soldiers, in Bill of 

£62 12s. 2d., or Hs. 518 0 ^5 

Paid for printing Appeal „ 5 8 0 

Paid Postage, ,, 10 0 

„ 524 8 0 


Balance in hand ... Rs. 250 8 8 


CASH ACCOUNT for 1855. 


RECEIPTS, 

JRs. a. p. 

Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions T 181 8 0 

Government tfrant for 

Schools and Hospitals. 742 0 0 
Government Grant for 

Books to Indian Navy. 70 0 0 
By Books sold to the 
. Public 2,580 12 0 


Total...... 3,574 4 0 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Bs. a. p. 

Paid Parent Society for 
Books, £181 8s. 2d. ... 1,777 1 0 
Paid Clerk for the year... 402 0 0 
Paid Freight, P^taga, 
and sundry miscellanies 51 2 I 
Paid Deposits with Messrs 
Remington & Go., the 

T|peasnrers 1,027, 0 ® 

Balance in my hands 31st 
December 1865 227 0 IT 


Total 3,574 ^ 4 0 


Bombay, 1856. 


(Errors Excepted) 

W. BROWN, 

Clerk D. C. S. P. C. K. 



ISSUES DURING THE YEAR 18&5. 


Bibles and Testaments of sorts 158 '] 

Common Prayers 270 Value about 

Bound Books of sorts 291 ’ Bs. 3^020. 

Half-bound and stitched 2,082 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Lord Bishop Rs. 50 

Rev. F. Reynolds „ 30 

J. W. Muspratt, Esq ,, 35 

C. J. Erskine, Esq „ 25 

F. Hutchinson, Esq...... „ 20 

F. Leggett, Esq „ 20 

Rev. W. K. Fletcher „ 15 

Jas. Gibbs, Esq „ 15 

Rev. G^Morison „ 15 

Rev. J.X Hughes 30 

Rev. Wm. Goodall 15 

Rev. J. D. Gibson „ 15 

Rev. P. Anderson ,, 15 
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